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In using this manual, Teachers are 
recommended, as far as possible, to 
enforce and illustrate the Lessons by 
suitable references to Holy Scripture. 



ypxtUtt. 



The requirements of the Education Department make some such 
Manual as the present one an absolute necessity. It will be 
noted that the school management paper set to candidates for 
certificates generally includes notes of lessons on some moral 
subject. But what is more directly to the point is Circular 
No. 153, addressed by the Education Department to Her 
Majesty's Inspectors, on January 16th, 1878, to which attention 
is now specially drawn. This interesting and authoritative 
document intimates that "My Lords are anxious that you 
should ldse no suitable opportunity of impressing upon both 
managers and teachers the great responsibility which rests upon 
them, over and above the intellectual teaching, in regard to the 
moral training of the children committed to their charge. You 
will express your special approbation of all schools where, from 
the knowledge which you have gained by repeated visits, you 
observe that a high moral tone is maintained ; you will not fail 
to enlarge upon the Article (19a.) in the Code respecting 
discipline, as showing the interest taken by Parliament and by 
their Lordships in this all-important subject ; and where it is 
not satisfactorily attended to, you will not hesitate to recom- 
mend a reduction of the grant. You will, in the spirit of the 
Article, urge the managers to do all in their power to secure 
that the teachers maintain a high standard of honesty, truth, and 
honour in their schools, and that they not only inculcate upon 
the children the general duty of consideration and respect for 
others, but also the special duty of obedience to, and reverence 
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1Y PREFACE. 

for, their parents; and also to encourage such training in 
schools, in matters affecting their daily life, as may help to 
improve and raise the character of their homes." 

Special lessons on " Temperance " and " Kindness to Animals * 
have frequently been given in many schools ; but, so far as is 
known, nothing in the way of systematizing a scheme of moral 
instruction has been attempted till now. Therefore this work 
marks a new departure in school literature. 

It must be borne in mind that, as most of the forty lessons 
contained in these pages are intended for all departments of 
elementary schools, they are supposed to contain much matter 
and many ideas simple enough in themselves for the compre- 
hension of infants ; at the same time much more that is totally 
unsuited to minds so tender had to be included in these notes 
for reasons explained in the " Notices to the Teacher." 

No one looks for an unfettered style of diction in pages arranged 
in a tabulated form, but the exigencies of the case here further 
enhanced the difficulties of composition. It was deemed ex- 
pedient to include most of those correlative ideas which naturally 
group themselves around some central thought This tends to 
impair that unity of treatment which should pervade every 
lesson as actually given. Hence the work aims, not so much 
to give perfect lessons on certain set subjects, as to provide 
materials valuable in themselves, it is hoped, but still more 
valuable in their suggestiveness to the young teacher needing 
guidance in his preparatory work. Every teacher has the same 
feelings on the subject of morality, and would probably seek to 
impress the same conclusions. Suggestions, however, are often 
needed as to the channel in which the teaching shall flow in 
order to reach some definite end. It was to supply such a need 
in the case of my own pupil-teachers that these Notes were first 
drawn up. In this work I received much valuable help from 
my late senior assistant, Mr. William Finnemore, and I wish 
to acknowledge the deep obligations I am under to him for 
his unwearying efforts during the progress of the work. 

To many young teachers it is hoped that these pages will prove 
helpful Didactic teaching is, except in very rare instances, 



NOTICES TO THE TEACHER. V 

dry, and reflects its weariness upon the subject dilated on, while 
" truth embodied in a tale will enter in at lowly doors." No 
teacher should for a moment forget this, and the allusions, 
anecdotes, quotations, etc., herein contained are an earnest 
attempt to clothe with real, human interest those great moral 
truths which must form the foundation of every true and noble 
character. Difficulty has been experienced at times in combining 
simplicity with brevity, but the few difficult words and phrases, 
the use of which could not be avoided, have generally been ac- 
companied with some simpler paraphrase. 

F. W. H. 



Notice* to the Jptcacher. 

1. The technical terms "Matter" and "Method" are not 
here used in their ordinary sense. The former will be seen to 
be nothing more than the " headings " or " divisions " of each 
subject ; while in the second column will be found more 
"matter," intended to fill in the lesson as necessity requires. 

2. This extra " matter " is to be gradually drawn upon at 
each successive repetition year by year, till the whole shall 
become exhausted by the close of the child's school life of eight 
years. 

3. The number of lessons (forty) corresponds to the average 
number of weeks in a school-year, but, of course, some of the 
lessons towards the end of the book (such as those treating of 
the duties of citizenship and of the higher branches of moral 
philosophy) are intended exclusively for advanced classes. 

4. When the teacher has once prepared a lesson thoroughly, 
the words printed in small capitals will be found to recall to 
mind all the salient points in it Still, it was never intended 
that prepared notes of lessons should supersede all effort on the 
part of the teacher. 

5. For Infant departments those subjects only which are 
suited to the capacities of the children should be carefully 



VI NOTICES TO THE TEACHER. 

selected ; then from these notes there may be culled sufficient 
matter simple enough in itself to present the subject to them in 
an intelligible form. 

6. Although black-board heads are included in every lesson, 
they should be used only with those classes which can read 
them, or which ordinarily use them ; and although those here 
given are generally confined to the definition of the subject, 
their use may be extended to other parts of the lesson. 

7. These lessons should be delivered in an easy, conversational 
style. Most of the ideas, which, for the sake of brevity, are 
here clothed in somewhat abstruse language, must be translated 
into more simple phraseology. 

8. With regard to the quotations, some are altogether unsuit- 
able for very young children, and will be best left alone ; those 
of moderate difficulty may be grasped by the class if their 
meaning and application are presented simultaneously side by 
sida Some of the quotations are intended to be read by the 
teacher with a little elocutionary effort on his part. 

9. Proverbs, maxims, and anecdotes, in the hands of a good 
teacher, will, as a rule, explain themselves ; but there are some 
comprehensions to which an interpretation is not always obvious, 
no matter how apropos the imagery of the language employed 
may be, and in such cases the teacher must drive home the 
application by repeating the illustrative words side by side with 
their literal interpretation : the parable of the sower woulct 
appear obvious to most people nowadays, yet those to whom it 
was addressed needed an interpretation. The mythological 
allusions may sometimes be introduced by such words as, 
" There is an old tale," eta ; and as to historical facts, they may 
perhaps be given to the younger children by merely prefacing 
the familiar words, " Once upon a time," and without attempt- 
ing anything more explicit. 
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NOTES OF LESSONS ON MORALS. 



L-HONESTY.* 

Introduction. — Inquire of the class what should be done with 
all property — money, knives, books, eta — found on the school 
premises ?— [Brought to the teacher.] For what purpose? — 
[To be restored, if possible, to rightful owner.] What to be 
done with property found in the public thoroughfares?— 
[Handed to the police, or other likely authorities, for the same 
purpose.] Now, what are people called who are so particular 
in this respect? — [Honest] If possible, obtain the substantive 
" Honesty " by leading questions. 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




From the Introduction gradually work out 
the Definition from the class. Enter it upon the 
board. 

Distinctly demonstrate that this is the first 
imperative duty, and that the possession of 

ALL THE OTHER VIRTUES without this would 
AVAIL NOTHING. 

Hepel with indignation the idea that any child 
in the school would be guilty of direct theft ; 
but while scouting the possibility of such a thing, 
assure the class that there are other cases of 
dishonesty, quite as reprehensible, which some- 
times occur amongst them, almost unnoticed, 
and often self -excused and self -condoned. 

A good teacher could here depict the hkin- 

OU8NESS OF THIS OFFENCE OF THEFT, without 

specifying its particular form, and excite the 
keenest interest in an imaginary delin- 
quency of this kind. 


Honesty is that 
proper feeling which 
prevents us from tak- 
ing or using anything 
which does not belong 
to us, when we have 
no right to do so. 









* This should be among the first series of Lessons. Honesty is here only understood 
in its limited sense of respecting the right ownership of property. 
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HONESTY. 



METHOD. 



Forms of Dishonesty. 
We are not honest — 
(1) If we steal. 



(2) If we cheat or 
4 copy." 



(3) If we borrow what 
we cannot ;*epay. 



(4) If we appropriate 
[use as our own] that 
which belongs to others. 



Having carried the class along so far, now put 
down these heads on b. b., passing over 

(1) with a few expressions of abhorrence. 
If cases of pilfering have occurred in school, 
show how little things lead on to greater ones. 

(2) May be amplified and dwelt upon as it 
appeals directly to a scholar. Show the vari- 
ous forms of cheating and of cribbing lessons. 
Demonstrate that cribbed work is the absolute 
property of the child who produced it, and 
that this work of the brain has tangible rights 
like other property (elder children may under- 
stand a few words about Oopyrigbt, as an illus- 
tration of the point). 

(3) Condemn this practice of borrowing with 
no intention of returning. 

Allude to the dishonesty of Fraudulent Bank- 
ruptcies, clothing the matter in suitable lan- 
guage. 

Deal with dishonest and wasteful extrav- 
agance. 

(4) Show how this leads to 

(a) pilfering with children, and 

(ft) peculation with adults. Illustrate by 

the trial and conviction of Lord Baoon, 1621. 

Enlarge upon the duties and responsibili- 
ties of youths going into positions of trust, and 
exhort them to keep "above suspicion," and to 
be extremely and anxiously careful in their 
dealings with the money and property of 
others. 

Show how trifling delinquencies lead on to 
greater ones, especially plausible "borrow- 
ings." 

Declare that the laws of "Msum and Tuum" 
(a phrase quickly caught up and remembered by 
children) are strictly defined. 



Causes of Dishonesty. 
People sometimes be- 
come dishonest if they — 
(1) Get into temptation. 



Now illustrate the causes of dishonesty. 

(1) Prove that temptation is better fled than 
resisted otherwise. 
Exhort the class 

(a) NEVER TO ENTER INTO TEMPTATION them- 
selves, or 



HONESTY. 
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MATTER. 


METHOD. 


(2) Areavaricious[greedy]. 


(6) TO PLACE OTHERS IN A POSITION OF TEMP- 
TATION. 

Teach that every right-thinking man learns to 

SCORN THE IDEA of doing a MEAN AND DISHONEST 

thing. 

Illustrate toy the boy who was advised to do a 
wrong thing on the wore that "nobody would see 
him, 1 * and who replied that he should see himself 
and have oanse to be ashamed. This spirit will 
save us in many a temptation. 

Show how people plausibly deceive ^them- 
selves, by the anecdote of the boy who joined his 
oomrades in plundering an orchard because his re- 
fraining from doing so would not save a single 
apple. 

Refer again to the duties of a "finder," 
and scorn ant other course of action suggested 
by the probability of "no reward." Give higher 

MOTIVES. 

(2) Obtain from class how avarice [greediness] 
is preceded bt envyino [a wrongful wishing 
for], and that it is better to be satisfied than 
led on to theft; and how the desire for a 
present gratification is satisfied at the EX- 
PENSE OF A GREATER FUTURE EVIL. 


Conclusion. 
Honesty is the best policy. 


While deploring the motive, demonstrate 

(1) That dishonesty does not pay in the long 
run; 

(2) That detection and punishment invari- 
ably follow it. 

Paint vividly and graphically the lasting dis- 
grace of being convicted of theft. 

Show that an honest man is fearless, because 
nothing can be proved against him to hurt his 
fair name ; like Brutus he can say — 

"There is no terror, Oasslus, in your threats ; 
For I am armed so strong in 'honesty,' 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Whioh I respect not" 

Briefly explain who Cassius and Brutus were : 
merely say they were two great Roman generals 
who had quarrelled over some public expendi- 
ture. As rapidly convey the meaning of the 
passage. 
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TRUTHFULNESS. 



HATTER. 


METHOD. 


'An honest man'sthe noblest 
work of God."— Pope. 


Pope's aphorism may be recited by the class, 
though perhaps the poet did not intend to use 
" honest " as here understood. 


"A king oan mak* a belted 


Teacher recite Burns's stanza. Explain the 


knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a' 
that; 
Bat an honest man's aboon 


terms "knight," "marquis," "duke" to junior 
classes as "great gentlemen," and convey a notion 
of the human impossibility here implied, by re- 
f erring back to the " work of God." 


his might,— 
Gold filth, he manna fa 1 
that." — Burns. 





II— TRUTHFULNESS. 

Introduction. — Read or relate the story of " George Wash- 
ington and the fruit -trees," or any similar anecdote, and by 
questions following obtain the answer "Telling the truth;" 
then, if possible, obtain "Truthfulness." 

Some easy "instructive questioning" will lead up to a 
definition. 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




Unfold for the consideration of the class these 
two elements — 
(1) Withholding part of the truth, and 


Truthfulness is the 
habit of telling the 
Truth, the whole 
Truth, and nothing 
but the Truth. 




(2) Saying more than the truth, or exaggerat- 
ing. 

Warn them to beware of deluding themselves 
into the notion that they are truthful if they 

INDULGE IN EITHER OF THESE DEPARTURES from 

strict veracity. 
Instil into their minds that it is & falsehood if 

We INTENTIONALLY CONVEY A WRONG IMPRESSION, 

although the words we speak may be specifically 
true, and that the lie is in the deceitful motive. 

In giving the quotation, exhort the children to 
well weigh and consider their words, and to let 
their words express their thoughts. 


His nay was nay wlthoi 

recall; 
His yea was yea, as 

powerful all; 
He gave his yea wil 

careful heed, 
His thoughts and won 

were well agreed.** 
Baron Stei 


it 

Ld 

A 
Is 



TRUTHFULNESa 
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MATTER. 

Breaches of Veracity. 

(1) Withholding part of 
the Truth. 

" He said likewise 
That a lie which is half a 
truth is ever the black- 
est of lies— 
That a lie which is all a 
lie may be met and 
fought with outright* 
But a lie which is part a 
truth is a harder matter 
to fight." 

(2) Saying more than 
the Truth. 



(3) "White lies." 



(4) Lying by implica- 
tion or by gesture (or 
Dissimulation). 



(1) and (2). Allude to the oath administered 
in a court of justice, and teach the nature of an 
oath, with special allusions to 
(a) its solemnity, and 
(6) to the crime of perjury. 
Show how the truth may be so distorted that 
the victim may find it very difficult to explain 
his position. 



(2) Illustrate by the well-known exaggera- 
tion of — 

" Ten thousand cats in the hack-yard " dwindling 
down to " our cat and another." 

Caution against this colouring of truth by a 
warm imagination, and illustrate how it happens 
that very young children are often prone 
to exaggerate simply from a desire to push 
themselves forward for notice, and so arrest at- 
tention by some startling tale. 

The evil of gossiping in elder persons, and 
the mischief caused by it, should also be con- 
demned. 

(3) Expose the fallacy of attempting to justify 
or excuse a lie, no matter how good the intention 
maybe. 

(4) Condemn 

(a) the practice of saying one thing and 
meaning another, and 

(6) Of MISLEADING BY TONE OB BY GESTURE 

or by silence, when justice demands outspoken 

truth. 

Show that the only excuse for a mis-statement 
is that it was made under the belief that it 
was true; and hence deduce the importance of 
investigating anything doubtful, and the dan- 
ger of GUESSING. 

Condemn this common practice, and illustrate 
its importance by which men of honour keep 
their parole. 
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TRUTHFULNESS. 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


(5) Breaking a promise. 


(5) In the divisional examination obtain the 


B. B. H. 




B. B. H.'s for senior classes. 


(a) We should not 






say less than Truth. 






(6) We should not 






say more than Truth 






(c) We should not 






lie even to do good. 






(d) We should not 






mislead in any way. 






Untruthfulness, or 


' 


Lying. 




(1) Lying begets dis- 


(1) Illustrate by the anecdote of the shepherd 


trust. 


boy who cried, M Wolf ! " 




Remind children of the teacher's usual caution 




IN RECEIVING THE TESTIMONY of a scholar OTtCf 




convicted of lying. 




State that the evidence of a man who has 




perjured himself in a court of law is practically 




never received again. 


(2) Lying becomes a 


(2) Skow how the vile habit grows, 


habit. 


(a) one lie sometimes being invented to cover 




ANOTHER. 


"Oh, what a tangled web 


"Nothing can need a lie ; 


we weave, 


The fault that needs It most grows two thereby." 


When first we practise to 


Herbert. 


deoeive."— £coM. 






(6) Often originates in the excusing of a 




fault, the excuse not actually appearing a 




palpable lie. 




Prove that " liars should have good memories." 


(3) Lying arises from — 


(3) Deprecate the practice of telling a lie 


(a) An attempt to 


(a) because the lie is more likely to please 


please, or a fear of 


than the truth : this is flattery, a most con- 


blame. 


temptible weakness, well illustrated by Canute 




and his courtiers. 




To be afraid to speak the truth is great 




cowardice ; but, on the other hand, condemn the 




harshness or tyranny which forces so weak 




a mortal to lie. 


(6) An attempt to se- 


(6) It may be shown how falsehood does at 


cure some advantage. 




times seem to make headway, and even to 



TRUTHFULNESS. 
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(c) Hastiness and care- 
lessness of Truth. 

"After the tongue has 
onoe got a knack of lying, 
it is almost impossible to 
reclaim it.*— M ontaigns. 



triumph over truth ; but contend that it is only 
for A time, for 

"Who ever knew truth put to the worse, in a 
free and open encounter?" — Milton, 

And,— 

"Truth crushed to earth shall rise again— 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers.'* 

W. C. Bryant. 

(c) Show how a habit of inaccuracy in 
mental operations at last grows into a care- 
less disregard FOR Truth altogether. 
Incite to a love of truth for its own sake. 
Illustrate by Spenser's "Una,"— so beautiful, 
pure, and worth following for her own sake, that 
the wild beasts were tamed by her calm and holy 
look, and the lion followed by her side to protect 
her from danger. 

Declare that truth needs no adornment to 
make it beautiful : the clearer and simpler, the 
more pleasing will it be, and the more care shall 
we bestow on its cultivation. 

But lying is like a spider's web : every struggle 
to be free but multiplies the fine yet irresistible 
threads that seem to bind one. 



Conclusion. — Depict the Beauty op Truth in every relation 
of life — (1) at home, (2) in school, and (3) in business. 

" Truth is beauty, and beauty truth."— Keats. 

"Daylight and truth meet us with a clear dawn, representing 
to our view true colours and shapes."— Milton. 

Its beauties, its pleasing characteristics, exemplify them* 
selves in, — 
(1) Openness of countenance and fearlessness of glance. 

"The bright countenance of truth."— Milton. 

" Shame knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace : 
Truth, simple truth, was written in his face."— Crabbc. 
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(2) Its base of mind, never dreading discovery even though a 

confession of the truth may bring punishment ; while 
he who does not tell the truth is ever ill at ease, 
because he may at any moment step into a pit of his 
own digging. 

(3) The respect it commands when followed for its own sake, 

without bribe or inducement. 

Show the ABSOLUTE NECES8ITT FOR TRUTHFULNESS, and how a 

want of it would embarrass us in every relation of life, being 

DEPENDENT AS WE ARE UPON THE WORD OF OTHERS for the 

greatest part of our knowledge. 

Illustrate this point by supposing that historical and geo- 
graphical WRITERS DID NOT ADHERE TO TRUTH in their works. 

Conclude by summarizing lying as mean, low, base, and 

CONTEMPTIBLE. 

Note. — A good lesson for elder scholars might be made by the recital of 
Book I. (first few cantos) of " The Faery Queene," which relates the journey 
of Una, who " made a sunshine in a shady place." 



III.-CANDOUR. 

Introduction. — The title of this Lesson is a word seldom met 
with in the vocabulary of children. It will perhaps be best to 
write the word on the b. b., and endeavour to get it explained 
by the senior scholars. With younger children define it in easy 
terms. Show that it is a fuller development of Truthfulness. 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




To senior scholars explain that it means "daz- 
zling whiteness," and so infer that Candour is 
truth open to the glare op investigation, and 
NOT overshadowed by falsehood in any form. 

Illustrate by the view of an object obtained on 
a fairly light but cloudy day, and the same 


Candour means 
frankness, or being 
openly truthful. 








object seen under the blaze of a bright sun, 
all its beauties or imperfections being plainly 
exposed to view. 

So work on this openness, this dazzling ex- 
posure as applied to Truth. 
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Candour will not allow 
Truth to be overshadowed 
by- 

(1) Withholding part of 
the Truth, or by depre- 
ciating the value of the 
Truth. 



(2) Exaggerating or 
colouring. 

(3) Misleading by ges- 
ture, by tone of voice, or 
by suggestion. 



Liken the shortcomings of exact truth to a 
dark body THROWING its SHADOWS upon can- 
did truth. 

(1) Ask how a friend can be called Candid 
who, in pretending to chide us for our faults, 

WITHHOLDS PART OP THE TRUTH ; OT, when 

praising virtues, attributes to us what we do 
not possess. Of what value is such so-called 
Candour ? The fox who depreciated the grapes 
by saying they were sour, might have said 
truly ; but his criticism, read by the light of 
Candour, meant simply that he could not reach 
them. 

(2) Recall to the minds of the class the por- 
tions of the Lesson on "Truthfulness" bearing 
on this point. 

(3) Reprove d*nuendoes, and the attrd3ut- 
ing of wrong MOTIVES to the actions of others. 

Show what meaning there is in the tone of 
voice. Repeat such a sentence as, "It is very 
creditable to him," in several ways to illustrate 
the different effects — the truth may thus be told 
untruthfully. 

Then if a child says his writing is bad because 
his pen is bad, he suggests a wrong cause, if 
the writing is bad through carelessness. 



The Practice of Candour. 
(1) Candour may not 
always be exercised as— 



(a) Noticing the faults 
and shortcomings of 
others. 



(6) An excuse for say- 
ing unpleasant truths 
which are entirely un- 
called for. 



(1) Caution that Candour is a virtue that re- 
quires to be exercised with some amount of dis- 
cretion, as in etiquette and courtesy. Kindly 
overlook little faults of ignorance, for it is 
no duty of Candour to put the ignorant to the 
rlush for the mere sake of being Candid. 

This is the abuse of the virtue. 

Illustrate by the saying, " The greater the truth, 
the greater the libel;" and inform the close that 
the law has even punished a man as much 
for saying A damaging truth as for uttering a 
malicious slander. 

So the practice of Candour is difficult 
if most important : it must be guided and kept 
in check by a proper consideration for others 
(this is Tact), as it easily grows tart and ill- 
natured. 

Say that Candour has been so abused that the 
2 
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(2) Candour conflicts 
with— 

(a) Prejudice, 
(6) Bigotry, 
(c) Bias. 



(8) Candour opposes sin- 
cerity to flattery. 



"Candid friend** has beoome a by- word. Thus 
Canning, the prime minister,-— 

" Give me the avowed, the erect, the manly foe, 
Bold I can meet, perhaps may turn his blow; 
But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath oan send, 
Save, save, oh! save me from the Candid friend ! " 

From this distinguish between free and false 
Candour, referring to the kind of Candour 
which Canning from his high position would 
have to endure. 

(2) Show how a candid acknowledgment of 
the merits of our opponent's opinions will 
remove 

(a) cankerous prejudice in social relations, 
(6) intolerant bigotry in religion, 
(c) bias in all partisanship. 
Candour is the very opposite of that spntrr 

which asks, " Can there any good thing come 

out of Nazareth ? " 
It demands of us that we acknowledge what 

we know to be wrong ; it will not allow us to 

palliate or excuse our mistakes and follies, 

and is opposed to all " shiftiness." 

(3) Inveigh against the pernicious influence 
of flattery, and illustrate by the traditional re- 
buke of Canute to his oourtiers. Show how val 

UABLE IS A TRULY CANDLD FRIEND. Burns 



"O wad some Pow*r the giftie gle us 
To see oursel's as lthers see us I 
It wad frae monle a blunder free us 
And foolish notion.** 

But very few have the powei- so to judge of 
themselves. 

This want is supplied by the friend who will, 
in true friendship, tell us of anything which 
may damage us in the sight of others : listening 
to his candid words, we shall see, as in a mirror, 
some part of ourselves as it is viewed by our 
neighbours, and we then are in a position to 
remedy any faults we may discover. 

Hence argue that Flattery is a positive 
wrong to a friend, for It is an attempt to lift him 
on to a platform from which he must eventually 
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(4) Candour abhors pre- 
tentious vanity. 



hare an ugly falL A good UlustraUon of Can- 
dour is Leigh Hunt, who, In a hogging letter to 
Macanlay, took occasion to ezpreu his disappoint- 
ment with the tetter's Just published volume, 
"The Lays of Ancient Rome," a pieoe of Candour 
calculated hut little to enhance his chance of a 
favourable reply to his letter. Then the big bey 
who attempts to cajole the smaller bey by prom- 
ising to give him a penny when he finds one, 
knowing how remote that possibility is, is anything 
but Candid. 

(4) Illustrate by the fable of the jackdaw who 
decked himself in peacock's feathers, and who was 
then scornfully rejected alike by both peacocks and 
jackdaws ; for his want of Candour had made it 
difficult to discover which he was. 



Conclusion. — Again impress on the class that Candour — 

(1) Is only a matter of degree in truthfulness. If a boy 

admits a fault, he may be Truthful ; but if he goes 
on to say he admits it for fear of it being discovered, 
he is also Candid. 

(2) Is Truth without disguise or reserve. For instance, if 

the boy „goes on to confess not only the present fault, 
but also acknowledges how many times he has com- 
mitted the fault before, he is Candid. 

(3) Does justice to the motives and virtues of others. 

For instance, " if you have quarrelled with a play- 
fellow, it is Candid of you to admit that you were in 
the fault, and not your companion." 

(4) Does not unnecessarily make itself disagreeable. For 

instance, "if you notice a companion commit a little 
fault, it is not necessary for you to make yourself 
disagreeable by preaching to him." 

(5) Does not expose its true character towards some, and 

disguise it towards others. A boy may be open 
and Candid towards his playmates, but may take in- 
finite pains to disguise his character from his teacher : 
liken this to people who put on " company manners," 
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and say such conduct is sometimes called " being two- 
faced." For an illustration, use the heathen divinity 
"two-headed Janus." 
Finish the Lesson by a review of all the little hypocrisies 
that have come under the teacher's notice in school, 
and exhort to greater Candour in future. 



IV.— HONOUR. 

Introduction. — Suggest the possibility of the class being left 
by the teacher for a brief space, and imagine for them the 
different lines of conduct pursued by different children during 
this temporary absence of the teacher, — (1) some steadily 
working on as they had been doing in the teacher's presence, 
and (2) others taking advantage of the opportunity to neglect 
their duties. 

Inquire what feeling prompted those who continued their 
work, acting alike in the absence, as they had done in the 
presence, of authority. 

Endeavour to elicit that they had acted Honourably, or that 
they possessed Honour. 



MATTER. 


KETHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




Question on the two lines of conduct mentioned 
in the Introduction, upholding one as " Honour- 
able/' and stigmatizing the other as " Dishonour- 
able." (Be careful to employ these two terms so 
that the children may easily gather their mean- 
ing from the context.) 

Explain away the difficulty connected with the 
word "duty," as used in the first definition, 
which must in tome caset be modified to mean 
"what one conceives to be his duty." 

For one may honoukably pubsue a mistaken 
ooubsb of duty, and be yet faithful to the 
dictates of Honour so long as his intentions are 
honourable. 

Point out that such a person has ONLY TO be 
convinced of his ebbor of judgment to become 
strictly honourable to the very letter. 


Honour is that right 
feeling which makes 
one do his duty at all 




Or, 
Honour is high-mindec 
ness. 


1- 
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METHOD. 



Characterlstlcf of True 
Honour. 

(1) Honour is Truthful- 
ness and Honesty com- 
bined; or, is Conscien- 
tiousness. 



(2) Honour is opposed 
to meanness. 



(3) Honour performs all 
that it promises, and acts 
as a spur to the perform- 
ance of Duty. 



(1) Demonstrate that it is not only these two 
virtues, but that Honour is sometimes used as 
synonymous with 

(a) Bravery in men, and with 

(b) CHASTITY in women. 
Thus Burke says,— 

* The chastity of Honour, which felt a stain like 
a wound.'* 

Let the class give exact instances of 
(I.) Truthfulness, of (II.) Honesty, and then o£ 
(III.) Honour. 
It may be said that 

(a) Honesty is connected with pecuniary 
affairs, while 

(6) Honour refers to the feelings and prin- 
ciples. 

(2) Prove that this scorn of meanness springs 
not so much from 

(a) a FEAR OF REPROACH, as 

(6) from an innate loyalty to principle. 
Quote Dryden, — 

"The secret pleasure of a generous aot Is the 
great mind's great bribe." 

(3) Hence the term a "man of Honour." 
Illustrate by Nelson and bis brother being sent to 

sohool on horsebaok In winter, when the deep snow 
drove them back home again. William, who did 
not relish the Journey, did not wish to make a second 
attempt But their father having left It to their 
honour, Horatio was not to be daunted, and suooest- 
fully pushed through, although the snow was deep 
enough to afford a reasonable excuse. He simply 
said, "You know father left It to our honour, 
William.'' 

Hence it becomes a bond of union between 
true men ; as Thomas Jefferson says,— 

* We mutually pledge to eaoh other our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred Honour." 



Other Ideas of Honour. 

(1) Sometimes Honour 



(1) Explain that here we have a narrower 
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means a reward for some 
thing well done. 



(2) There are dishon- 
ourable ideas of Honour ; 
as — 
" Debts of Honour." 
" Wounded Honour." 



(3) Honour is some- 
times used in the sense of 
"Fame." 



sense of the word, which "Honorarium" might 
more clearly express. 
Both 
(a) this meaning and 

(6) its general broader one may be well illus- 
trated by an anecdote of Schiller, — 

"The great German poet, turning over a neap of 
papers In the presence of a friend, came across a 
neglected patent of nobility conferred on him by 
the emperor, and after showing It, carelessly 
burled It again among the papers, merely remark- 
ing, 'I suppose you did not know I was a noble.' 
His friend might Indeed have said, 'Well, I know 
It now. ,w 

Let the children name some good men who have 
worn "nobility's true badge." (See Lesson on 
"Integrity.") 

(2) Ridicule the notion of Gambling debts 
being "debts of Honour," as nothing at all 
honourable can be connected with gambling. 

Condemn the practice of Duelling being re- 
sorted to by honourable men to vindicate their 
"wounded Honour," and quote the state of 
the English Law with regard to the Duello in 
support of your condemnation. 

(3) Men may achieve this Fame or Honour 
by their deeds, — 

"Some are born great, some achieve greatness, 
and some have greatness thrust upon them."— 
Shakespeare. 

In treating of this sense of the word, say that 
some people make the great mistake of doing 

VIRTUOUS DEEDS ONLY FOR THE HONOUR that 

they may bring. 



Reverence paid to 
Honour. 



(1) In (he past y even in 
remote and warlike ages, 
Honour and Chivalry have 
ever been revered. 



Show how Honour has been revered 
(a) at all times, and 
(6) in all places. 

(1) Teach that the definition of the word 
" Honour "in olden times was this — a noble kind 
of seigniory or lordship ; and inasmuch as Hon- 
our is the crown of character, we may regard 
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(2) Abroad, the Legion 
of Honour is a dignity to 
which most Frenchmen 
aspire. 

(3) Athome>thea.bbrevi&- 
tions "Hon." and "Rt. 
Hon." indicate to us the 
high value set upon that 
virtue of which these titles 
are the symbol. 



its possession as one of the patents of true 
nobility. For 

M What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or oo wards? 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. 1 '— Pope. 
(Explain that the Howards rank amongst the 
greatest of English nobility.) 

Also consider in the tame light the following 
quotations : — 

"Howe'er It be, It seems to me 
Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 1 ' 
Tennyson. 
" Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part, there all the Honour lies." 
(2) Remark that this is in the narrower 

SENSE OF CONFERRING HONOURS. 



(3) Explain the use of these terms, and show 

"That dear Honour 
Were purchased by merit of the wearer." 



Conclusion. — (1) Caution the class that though several phases 
of Honour have been dealt with, their chief concern is with 
true Honour or Conscientiousness, which 

(a) will not let one do a mean trick ; 

(b) always keeps its promises; and 

(c) makes us do our duty without being driven to it. 

(2) Mention that it has been said that there is " Honour (of 
a sort) among thieves," and from this argue that much more 

Should it PREVAIL AMONG HONEST FOLK. 

(3) Impress as one of the great truths of the Lesson that 
Honour is attainable by all, and that it is the exclusive 
property of no 

Class, 
Age, or 
Condition; 
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and that if we cannot all obtain " Honours," we can at least 
possess Honour. 

" The humblest trade has In It elbowroom for all the virtues. That 
huckster can be true and honest and honourable: what more can a 
Rothschild be?" 

(Explain that the Rothschilds are a family of bankers who 
have amassed immense fortunes, the foundation of which was 
laid by an act of strict integrity.) 

(4) Explain that though Honour is from its very nature 
unassuming and unobtrusive, its true worth eventually and 
inevitably becomes so conspicuous as to meet with merited 
recognition. Honour is, indeed, a mark of distinction, — 

"Honour Is a good brooch to wear In a man's hat at all times."— £en 

Jonson. 

(5) Again animadvert against tlwse false notions of Honour, 
and plainly demonstrate that 

(a) Gambling is fatal to every idea of Honour, from its 
very motive; 

(6) the Duello leads to murder, in deed or in intent, 
and this, the greatest of all crimes, must be 
totally removed from all connection with Honour. 



V -OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 

Introduction. — Question — " When we were Infants, who was 
it that took care of us, fed us, and tended us ? When we grew 
a little older, who was it that still worked for us, and sent 
us to school? Who, in times of sickness, nursed us with 
anxious care and deepened love 1 Who is it, children, that still 
continues to keep you, to clothe you, and to care for you till 
you are old enough and strong enough to be able to care for 
yourselves?" Having obtained repeatedly the answer "Our 
fathers and mothers," convert it into "Our parents," if this 
answer be not forthcoming. 

Follow on with the question, " What is due from us to them 
in return ? " and show that Obedience is the least return we can 
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all make. Dwell a little upon the all-absorbing nature of a 
Mother's Love, and the sacrifices parents so frequently make for 
their children, and the almost common anxiety to place the 
children in a better position than that to which the parents 
themselves have attained. 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




Having shown the demand for filial gratitude, 
proceed to expound that this Obedience is 

(a) so very simple a return, and 

(6) that it is as well within the reach of the 
veriest infant as the full-grown son. 

By questions show 

(a) that it is our duty to " be good," and 

(6) that we can show our " goodness" by 


It is our duty to 
Obey our Parents— 
that is, to do always 
what they tell us to 
do. 




"Honour thy father an 
thy mother." 


id 


DOING AS WE ARE TOLD. 

Illustrate by homely instances the many 
ways of carrying out this duty. 

Educe the sad plight of orphans, and the crim- 
inal consequences that sometimes follow the 
early loss of parents; and prove that 

M Tls education forms the tender mind: 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined." 

Invoke the children's blessings on the parents 
who are providing this training for them. 


The Kind of Obedience 
(1) We should ever I 
obedient where Obedient 
is due, and our most dut 
ful Obedience is due \ 
our Parents. 


ye 
» 
pi- 
bo 


(1) Inculcate that it is a great point for young 
persons to subordinate themselves to author- 
ity — as to teachers, for instance- and illustrate by 
the anarchy that would result if people ceased 
to be law-abiding. 

(a) The child who would learn to read 
must obey his Teacher, as a Guide through an 
unknown country must be followed. Parents 
sustain the character of guides, and as such 
they teach us by example to be honest, in- 
dustrious, and hopeful, etc. ; they guide us 
in the selection of companions, or of a trade ; 
they are our earliest and our latest teachers. 
(6) A captain trusts implicitly to the pilot 
when going into port ; so, as pilots, our Parents 
steer us through the difficulties and dangers of 
trouble and sickness, through the perplexities 
of business, or in misunderstandings with 
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(2) We should not be 
Obedient merely because 
we are compelled to be so. 



(3) We should obey 
willingly, cheerfully, in- 
stantly, and to the fullest 
extent. 



friends. Life is an unknown path to those 
who have not trod it, and the parent by his 
counsels can guide us safely through ; in times 
of emergency and distress it is they who can 
pilot us safely into harboub— the Harbour of 
Peace-of-Mind. 

(c) The soldier must fight when and where 
he is ordered ; and our Parents also sustain the 
character of a general, and in the battle of 
life they can tell us where best to urge our 
force and how to direct our strength against 
Indolence, Bad Temper, Ignorance, etc., and 
how to lay siege to Success-in-Life. 

(2) (a) Gratitude having already been estab- 
lished as a cause for Obedience, deduce other 
reasons, as 

(b) the fact that all Order requires a sub- 
serviency to law and authority. Illustrate the 
combination of Filial Obedience with Social 
Law by the patriarchal government of some 
Eastern nations. 

(c) Now in deprecating Obedience from 
mere compulsion, or from weakness to resist, 
declare that in a virtue everything depends 
upon the spirtt, and comparatively little on 
the action itself, because if the spirit be there 
the action must follow, and mere compulsory 
Obedience without the right motive is like a 
nut which has a shell but no kernel. For ex- 
ample, we should not call a thief an honest man, 
although he had not stolen anything during his 
imprisonment ; he would be merely honest during 
that time because he could not be otherwise : so 
argue, that child is not obedient who does as 
he is told simply because he is obliged. 
Illustrate by Crosar, Hannibal, and Wellington, 
whose discipline was most severe, yet because 
every soldier under them was proud of his leader, 
and rendered Obedience willingly and with a 
sense of pleasure, these generals were among the 
most successful 

(3) Quote Mrs. Hemans' "Casabianca" as an 
illustration, but explain that if our Obedience is 
never to be put to so severe a test, we can all 
be obedient in our own humble wat, and that 
it is not necessary for all to become heroes. 
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Disobedience. 

(1) Disobedience [not 
doing as we are told] 
often brings its own 
punishment. 



(2) Disobedience is, to a 
Parent, one of the greatest 
cruelties a child can in- 
flict 

"How sharper than a ser- 
pent's tooth It is 
To have a thankless 
child." 

" Ingratitude, thou marble- 
hearted fiend, 

More hideous when thou 
show'at thee in a child 

Than the sea-monster." 



(1) Illustrate by the poem of "Meddlesome 
Matty," who disobediently took up a pretty box 
which she found on the table, and which, at last 
flying open with a jerk, filled her eyes, nose, and 
mouth with snuff. 

Ask how often boys have been cautioned 
against bathing in ob skating on dangerous 
places, till disobedience has cost them their 
lives. Mention that the Jews punished this 
disobedience with STONING — a terrible death. 
Illustrate by Dr. Johnson's Penance for the only in- 
stance of contumacy towards his father : he stood 
bareheaded, exposed to the sneers of bystanders 
and the Inclemency of the weather, for one hour at 
the very stall in Lichfield market-place at which he 
had, with false pride, refused to stand fifty years 
before. 

(2) Use well these two quotations from " King 
Lear," noting the words "sharper" and "marble- 
hearted." An outline of the plot of this play, 
if well known and judiciously handled, might be 
well introduced. 

With the first quotation connect ike faMe of the 
kind-hearted man who put a frozen snake into his 
bosom to warm it, and which, when it became 
restored to animation, darted its venomous fangs 
into Its protector's breast and killed him. 

On the otheb hand, the Beauty of Filial 
Affection has been sung by many poets, and to 
boys Mrs. Hemans' "Spanish Champion" will 
be particularly interesting. 



Conclusion :— 

(1) Recapitulate the Reasons for Filial Obedience. 

(2) Dwell lovingly on the wealth op affection, the stores of 

advice and experience, lavished by Parents upon 
children for their good 

(3) Exhort to Obedience, even to manhood, and depict the 

remorse of remembered disobedience when the act is 
long beyond recall Illustrate by the grief of Cceur de 
Lion at his father's tomb. (See Mrs. Hemans' poem.) 

(4) Expose the wrong of duplicating an appeal to both 
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Parents, that one may unknowingly consent to what 
the other has refused. 
(5) Deprecate children being indulged or spoilt, and quote the 
saying, " Spare the rod and spoil the child." 

Note.— It is doubtful whether any allusion should be made to the 
possibility of some unfortunate children having wicked parents, obedience 
to whose orders may be wrong, and entail misery ; and where there is con- 
sequently no moral obligation to obedience. 



VI.-L0VE OF HOME. 

Introduction. — The aim of the introduction should be two- 
fold :— 

(1) To bring under notice that instinct of caring for Home (or 

dwelling-place) implanted in all animals, and especially 
in man. 

(2) The duty of cultivating this instinct 

The teacher may begin by imparting to or obtaining from 
the children (according to the attainments of the class) the 
following facts : — 

(1) That both plants and animals are animate beings [living 

things]; 

(2) But that one great difference between them is that plants 

have not the power of locomotion [of moving about 
from place to place] ; 

(3) And that although animals do possess this power of roaming 

about, many of them seem to have an instinctive love 
for one dwelling-place, one resting-place, one home; as, 

(a) birds love their nests, and some kinds (such as rooks 

and storks) use the same nest season after season ; 

(b) cats are peculiarly attached to the house in which they 

have been reared. 
Then admitting that this Love of Home may in some cases 
be (1) instinctive, and in others (2) acquired, yet maintain that 
with Man it is almost universal, whether the Home be a House, 
a Tent, a Kraal, or a Wigwam. Illustrate by the thrill of 
pleasure which is experienced on returning home after a pro- 
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longed absence, even when returning from the most enjoyable 
of holidays. 

It may be further urged that for us our Climate makes 
our dwelling a Home in every sense of the word, whereas people 
in warmer climes have more out-door life, and scarcely live at 
Home as we da 

Let the class repeat — 

"Homo, homo, sw66t home; 
Be it ever so bumble, there's no place like borne !" 

Enforce the truth of these lines; and in dealing with the word 
"humble" explain that it is not the substantial comforts of 
Home that endear the place to us, so much as the associations 
connected with it and the sentiments that cling around it (and 
yet " comfort " is essentially an English word, and is intimately 
connected with the fire-side). 

Use the quotations — 

"There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest" 

" Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam, 
His first best country ever is at home."— Goldsmith. 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




(1) Establish the duty of Love for Home (called 
here a Definition of the Subject merely for the 
sake of uniformity : it might more appropriately 
be called the key-note of the Lesson). 

"There Is beauty all around, when there's love at 
home; 


We should all love 
Home, and should try 
to make it happy. 








There Is joy in every sound, when there's love at 

home." 
(2) Insist that Home is not to be regarded as a 

MERE SLEEPING-PLACE, OB EVEN A FEEDING-PLACE, 

but as a meeting-place for association and for 
mutual help in the struggle of life, as a Temple 
of Love and a place of Influence for Good. 

"Home is what we make It, and It must be made 
lovable that we may love it." 

Quote this, and the following : — 
"If solid happiness we prise, 
Within our breasts this jewel lies ; 
And they are fools who roam: 
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The world has nothing to bestow, 
From our own selves our joys must flow. 
And that dear hut— our Home." 

Nathaniel Cotton. 

(3) The duty may be illustrated thus :— The 
Lares and Penates were the household gods of the 
Romans, and the Images of these gods were set up 
in the midst of the house. On the hearth was a 
perpetual fire in their honour, and the table always 
contained the salt-oellar and the firstlings of the 
fruit for these divinities, and every meal was re- 
garded as a saorifloe to them. After absenoe from 
the domestic hearth the Penates were saluted like 
the living inhabitants of the house; and whoever 
went abroad prayed to the Lares and Penates for a 
happy return, and the warrior returning from the 
wars hung up his armour and staff by the side of 
these images. 

(4) Having shown how this duty has been 
recognized in other places and other times, 
come back to the fresent, and give Cowper's 
picture of Home from the " Winter Evening "— 

" Now stir the fire and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in." 

Selections from Burns's "Cottar's Saturday 
Night " might be read as an alternative. 



Home can be made 
happy— 
(1) By the Father. 



(1) Having shown the Family Circle to be the 
smallest qboupinq of individuals in the com- 
munity, show the Father to be the chief part 
of its government (in some Eastern patriarchal 
governments the Father was Ruler, Priest, and Law- 
giver), and in the present condition of domestic 
life assert that the stamp given to character 
by the parent can never be effaced. (See Lesson 
on " Formation of Character.") 

The absence of the Father from Home 
during the working hours of the day 
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(2) By the Mother. 



(3) By the Children. 



(a) By Sons. 



(6) By Daughters. 



(a) with naughty children lessens the grip of 
his authority (sometimes) ; 

(6) with good children endears him to them 
the more, for " absence makes the heart grow 
fonder," and to welcome him on his return ' ' they 
climb his knees the envied kiss to share." 

(2) The pre-eminence of a Mother's influ- 
ence will be apparent to the youngest scholar, 
for Home and Mother seem inseparable. 
Home is a place where she seems ever present. 

Our Mothers are our first instructors and 
our stanohest friends through life. Show 
how instinctively children when in trouble cry 
out for "Mother." 

M Who ran to help me when I fell? 
Who kissed the plaoe to make It well?— 
Mfr mother." 

"A kiss from my mother," said West, "made me 
a painter;" and a similar illustration may be 
gathered from a few lines of Cowper's " Address 
to his Mother's Picture." 

(3) The Lesson on " Obedience to Parents " has 
conveyed a knowledge to the Children of what is 
due from them to their parents, so now proceed 
to deal with the influence of the Children 
upon the Home. 

(a) Sons may be instructed to enhance the 
attractions of Home by 

(i.) studying to set the younger children a 
good example ; 

(ii.) devising innocent recreation for the 
Home circle ; 

(iii.) refraining from worrying the tired 

bread-winner at night. 

(6) Tell Girls that they mat become a vert 

powerful influence in the family circle. (See 

Lesson on " Order.") For instance, they may 

learn 

(i.) to supply the mother's place in times of 
sickness; 

(ii.) to be able to select wholesome food 
and to cook it ; 

(iii) to serve up a meal with taste— the 
cutlery shining, and the water sparkling in 
the well-polished glass. 
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Remind Girls that they should grow up with 

WISDOM AND VIRTUE IN THKTB FINGEB-ENDS, not 

only to know how to manipulate every house- 
hold object, but to have the inclination and 

THE WILLINGNESS to do it 



Home Influences. 
\1) Home Education. 



(a) Manners and bear- 
ing. 



(1) It may be new to children to be told that 
Education [what they have to learn] does not 
merely consist of such subjects commonly taught 
in schools, as Reading and Writing, but that it 

EMBRACES EVERYTHING WHICH FITS A PERSON FOB 
FUTURE LIFE. 

As the children here begin to gain an insight 
into the importance of Home Training, assure 
them that School can only supplement Home 
Education. 

It may be a help to quote Planning on this 
point :— " Home is the chief school of human virtue. 
Its responsibilities, joys, sorrows, smiles, tears, 
hopes, and solicitudes form the chief interest of 
human life." 

Assert that Home is the nucleus of national 
character, and that no doubt much of our 
national greatness depends upon the strong 
affection of our people for their Homes. To 
invade a man's Home is to touch him on his 
tenderest spot, to arouse all his opposition — 
" an Englishman's house is his castle." Quote— 

"Thou spot of earth, where from my bosom 

The first weak tones of nature rose, 
Where first I cropped the stainless blossom 

Of pleasure yet unmixed with woes ; 
Where, with my new-born powers delighted, 

I tripped beneath a mother's hand- 
In thee the quenchless flame was lighted 

That sparkles for my native land." 

(a) Point out that our true selves appear at 

Home ; hence if we there cultivate what is 

pleasant in manner and good in disposition 

our outward behaviour will be sure to please. 

Tell the children that there are some insect* 

which take the colour of the leaves they feed on— po 

the bearing and character of children are formed 

by the constant contact of Home Influences, 
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(b) Conduct and char- 
acter. 



Bad Homes. 



Admitting that in some cases parental leniency 
or parental severity may have bad effects upon 
different children, yet as a rule 

(i.) slovenly, unruly, and rough-spoken chil- 
dren indicate a bad home ; 

(ii.) clean, obedient, and well-mannered chil- 
dren indicate a good home. 

(b) Assume that the boy who pilfers and 
lies does so, not from home example, but from 
the same cause that he is naughty in 
school — he sets all authority at defiance. 
(2) Treat this matter with great circumspec- 
tion, and do not imply that any scholar has a 
bad Home. 

Commiserate those children who have bad 
Homes, and say that those children whose parents 
are not absolutely bad, but who are careless of 
their offspring's welfare, are equally unfor- 
tunate. 
Quote from " Childe Harold "— 

" And thus untaught in youth my heart to tamo, 
My springs of life were poisoned." 

Admit that bad Homes have NOT always had 
a baneful INFLUENCE, and assure the class that 
there are some children whose characters are 
such that no contamination can rob them of 
their inherent integrity. Lead the class to 
admire such children who have to push their 
own way in the world. 



Conclusion. — (1) Again impress the Duty of making Home 
happy. Argue that Home life is daily life, and from this 
Habit is formed; hence happy Homes mean good Habits. 
Indicate that wealth is not necessary to make a Home happy 
— Comfort does not mean Luxury. 

(2) Argue that as a rule the children of a family are numeri- 
cally the strongest factor, and that therefore the children's 
influence upon the Home is perhaps the most important. 

(3) Assert that the opinions formed in the Home Circle 
expand into that Public Opinion which governs the world; 
hence Home governs the world. 
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(4) It may be mentioned that the greatest difficulty to 
be overcome by those useful efforts in the direction of emigra- 
tion and colonization is Home Love. 

(5) Impressively wcwn, the class that if they do not endeavour 
to make their Homes happy, it will be a source of endless 
regret to them through life, for in after years the memories of 
one's Early Home crowd back upon the mind. Quote — 

" Home of my youth ! my heart away 
Recalls those moments dear to me. 
Often in dreams will memory stray, 
Home of my youth! to weep o'er thee." 

N.B. — Some care must be exercised in the delivery of this Lesson. The 
teacher must studiously avoid saying anything that may be constructed as a 
reflection on the homes and parents of the children. Let nothing fall from 
the teacher's lips which may be carried home to some susceptible household, 
where offence is likely to be taken by a parent whose character will not bear 
criticism. 



VH.-INDTTSTET. 

Introduction. — Relate, with embellishments and explanations : 
" There was a great painter once, of the name of Hogarth, who 
painted a series of pictures. The first of the series shows two 
lads starting in life as apprentices under the same master. 
They are about the same age, are equally clever, and have the 
same prospect of getting on. Yet in the other pictures one 
apprentice, whose name is Tom Idle, is shown to neglect his 
work for bad company of every kind, gradually sinking from 
idleness into every crime ; while the other apprentice, Frank 
Goodchild, is depicted as always industrious and attentive to 
his work, becoming overseer while Tom is neglecting his work, 
becoming prosperous and rich while Tom sinks into poverty 
and misery; and at last Frank becomes a great merchant One 
of the last pictures shows Tom in the hands of the constables, 
brought before Alderman Goodchild, who is now high sheriff, 
and who is pained and distressed in recognizing his old fellow- 
apprentice in the prisoner at the bar." 

Question for Definition. 
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Impress that Industry demands steadiness 
of application, and not work by fits and starts 
— that is, well regulated and well apportioned 
over time : it is uniform. 


Industry is the 
habit of working 
steadily and regularly 
at all working times. 




A person may be h 
dustrious at manual labor 
[working with his hands 
at mental work [work c 
the mind], and even in h] 
recreation [play-time]. 


l- 

ir 

]> 
>f 
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Let the class instance the different kinds of 
labour, as that of carpenters, smiths, lawyers, 
teachers, etc., and mention how each may be 
industrious in his own way. Then show how 
recreation is necessary in "play-time," and 
how the health is preserved by it for future 
labours, and that it is no industry to overtax 
strength by perverting the use of recreation 
time. 

Insist on work in working time, and play in 
playing time. 

At the same time point out that "spare " time 
and "leisure" time may be judiciously spent, 
and that it is only " killing time " by useless 

PURSUITS THAT REALLY WASTES IT. 


Mistaken Notions of 
Industry. 

(1) Hurry, bustle, an 
noise, or a "show" < 
work. 

(2) Hard work at i 
regular and uncertai 
periods, with intervals < 
idleness. 

(3) Overstraining tl 
constitution to accompli* 
what is almost physical 
impossible. 

(4) "Scamping" worl 


d 
)f 
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(1) Illustrate by a noisy class pretending to 
be studying hard ; teach that Industry is patient 

AND NEVER IN A HURRY. 

" Still waters run deepest," and true industry 

ATTRACTS LITTLE ATTENTION. 

(2) Censure the practice of workmen having 
"Saint Mondays" at the expense of "over- 
time" at the end of the week. Show that 

" OVERTIME " DOES NOT DjCPLY INDUSTRY. 

Illustrate by Sheridan and Goldsmith, and their 
consequent failure and misery. True Industry is 
well illustrated by the training athletes are sub- 
jected to in preparation for their struggles : nothing 
spasmodic— work is regular, hard, and steady. 

(3) Expose the folly of such tasks undertaken 

(a) in bravado, or 

(6) for the greed of gain, 
and in the latter case despise the motives of the 
morose and miserly workman. 

(4) Deplore "shackling" and "scamping;" 
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or sacrificing quality for 
the sake of quantity. 



(5) Industry cannot 
really make up for time 
lost. 



show the ill effects of scamping, or bad workman- 
ship, by the prejudice it creates in the con- 
sumer, who will probably decline further 
dealings, bad work often leading to loss of 
trade. 
(5) Teach that Industry demands punctuality 

AND REGULARITY. 

Franklin says :—" Laziness travels so slowly 
that poverty soon overtakes it" 



The Blessings of 
Industry. 

(1) It overcomes diffi- 
culties ; it improves and 
fits one for higher employ- 
ment. 

(2) It is the steady sup- 
port of youth, and a pro- 
vision for the future. 



(3) It requires no abili- 
ties to acquire it, and is 
available in every station 
of life. 

(4) "Industry is the 
golden key that unlocks the 
gates of fortune. 1 * 

" The heights by great men 
reached and kept 

Were not attained by 
sudden flight; 

But they, while their com- 
panions slept, 

Were toiling upward in 
the night" 



(1) Obtain from the class common examples 
in school work and in trades. Show how Self- 
reliance is thus built up. Illustrate by Pallssy's 
search for a lost art of enamelling. 

(2) Illustrate by the "busy bees'* making pro- 
vision. Inveigh against that fastidiousness in 
the choice of occupation which is growing 
among the well-to-do artisan class, and assure 
them that 

" He who by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive." 

(3) This is an important point to impress on 
"dull" or "backward" children. Instance 
the apprenticeship of the royal princes. 

(4) Use this metaphor well: show that every 
one mat have the key bt using it, and not to 
use it is to lose it. 

Illustrations: — Sir Joslah Mason at one time 
sold rolls from a basket in Birmingham, and at last 
became its prinoely benefactor. Sir Robert Peel 
earned and kept his place in society by sheer 
industry. Michael Faraday, apprenticed to a book- 
binder, by Industry rose to be a philosopher. 
George Stephenson, besides attending to his duties 
in his engine-house, used to mend shoes and docks. 
BHhu Burritt, while earning his living as a black- 
smith, mastered eighteen ancient and modern 
languages, and twenty-two European dialects. 

Teach that no man can rise to eminence with- 
out Industry, and illustrate by contemporary 
cabinet ministers working as hard as the 
poorest artisans. 
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Senior classes will gather these or similar Black- 
board Heads from the foregoing part of this 
division. In (1) teach that "Independence" is 

DEPENDENCE ON SELF, WHICH INDUSTRY ALONE 
CAN GIVE, 


Industry gives — 

(1) A spirit of inde- 
pendence. 

(2) An enjoyment 
of ease at the close of 
life. 

(3) A well-merited 
comfort and a feeling 
of self-satisfaction at 
having done one's 
best. 











Conclusion. — Demonstrate that — 

(1) Idleness is not enforced upon any one (quote (a) the laws 

of Draco and Solon, according to which wilful poverty 
was punished with loss of life; (b) the Egyptians, 
who made idleness criminal, and put to death those 
convicted of slothfulness if they still refused to labour, 
and so the famous pyramids are the works of those 
who otherwise were mendicants), and that 

(2) It is ever a curse. Illustrate these two points — 

(1) By Madame de Genlis, who composed several of her charming 
volumes while waiting for the princess to whom she gave her daily 
lessons, and (2) by the saying that " Satan finds some mischief stiU for idle 
hands to do," and the fact that the most idle classes are the most criminal. 

Inculcate that (1) we must always be busy; (2) that we rest 
not by stopping work but by change of work, and illustrate 
this by Blihu Bnrritt, who in later life left his school teaching and his 
study, and donned his leather apron, to rest himself by working at the 
anviL 

Illustrate (1) the use and (2) the abuse of the maxim, "All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy." 

The teacher m&y finish the Lesson by reciting, explaining, and 
getting simultaneous repetitions from the class of Cowper's 

couplet — 

" Absence of occupation is not rest ; 
A mind quite vacant is a mind dlstrest" 
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VIII— PERSEVERANCE. 

Introduction. — Relate the fable of the Hare and the Tor- 
toise, and then, by way of application, instance two school- 
fellows, one a slow but steady plodder, and the other of brilliant 
abilities, and educe that in a given time the former may possibly 
get through more work than the latter. Gather that the cause 
of this is constant application or perseverance ; or obtain the 
Definition from the class after supplying the word " Persever- 
ance" yourself. (This latter course may be necessary with 
junior classes.) 



MATTER* 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




Distinguish between "trying" and "perse- 
vering," and show the latter to be trying un- 
weariedly and with a fixed determination to 
succeed, if success be possible. Let the class 
repeat — 

" If at first you don't succeed, 
Try, try, try again." 

This fixed determination to succeed may be 
illustrated by the poem, " Bruce and the Spider," 
from which we may also learn how example acts 
as an incentive to others, and that many use- 
ful lessons may be learned from the lower ani 
mals. 

In definition (2) it must be noted that a precon- 
ceived PLAN AND A DEFINITE LIRE OF ACTION are 


Perseverance is the 
habit of trying over 
and over again. 
Or, 

Perseverance is the 
steady and never dis- 
couraged pursuit of a 
plan. 

Or, 

Perseverance is pa- 
tient, determined in- 
dustry. 








indispensable to Perseverance. Then there must 
be NO hesitation, and no shifting from plan to 
plan, but every moment must have its own set 
purpose. Take, by way of illustration, the ease of 
a student: "He commences the study of the dead 
languages; but presently a friend oomes and tells 
him that he is wasting his time, and that, instead of 
obsolete words, he had much better employ himself 
in acquiring new ideas. He changes his plan, and 
sets to work at the mathematics. Then oomes an- 
other friend, who asks him, with a grave and 
sapient face, whether he intends to become a pro- 
fessor in a college; because, if he does not, he Is 
misemploying his time, and that, Car the business of 
life, common mathematics Is quite enough of mathe- 
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matloal sclenoe. He throws up his Euolid and ad- 
dresses himself to some other study, which in its 
turn is again relinquished on some equally wise 
suggestion, and thus life is spent in changing plans. 
You cannot hut perceive the folly of this course; 
and the worst effect of it is, the fixing on your mind 
a habit of indecision, sufficient of itself to blast the 
fairest prospects. No, take your course wisely, but 
firmly; and having taken it, hold upon it with 
heroio resolution, and the Alps and the Pyrenees will 
sink before you."— Dr. Todd, in "Student's Manual.** 



Rewards of Perseverance. 

(1) Perseverance most 
frequently commands suc- 
cess ; and where it. does 
not, it at least deserves it. 



(2) It brings meaner 
capacities up to the level 
of greater ones, and then 
opens up new fields of 
view and gives a wider 
ambition. 



(1) Teach that " it is not in mortals to com- 
mand success" {Addison); but the courage 
evinced in the attempt to overcome " the lion 
in the way" is admirable in itself, and is very 
far removed from the cowardice op despair* 
Charles Goodyear and his invention of the india- 
rubber composition is a striking illustration ; and 
the whole career of George Stephenson will serve as 
another apt illustration ; and as the Persian phil- 
osopher Zoroaster says, "To the persevering 
mortal the blessed immortals are swift;" al- 
though success may seem tardy at first, yet 
how often in the end is prosperity overflowing. 
That Perseverance is a combination of Patience, 
Determination, and Industry may be well illus- 
trated to lads by the game of football, in 
which the player 

(a) determines to reach his opponents' goal ; 

(b) must be patient, as he often loses the 
ball; 

(c) never hangs back, but keeps on working 
industriously to the goal, playing up with 
spirit after every reverse; and if he is not 
successful, yet his play is admired, approved, 
and applauded, and such experience is worth 
far more than winning a goal by accddent: 
from this deprecate judging solely by results. 

(2) The effects of steady plodding have 
been mentioned in the Introduction ; the growth 
of ideas may be illustrated by the coral insect and 
its work, or by James Watt and his kettle fore- 
shadowing the mighty steam-engine and its work. 
Teach that this Perseverance in small things is 
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(3) Perseverance nobly 
pursued is ever on the 
alert to seize opportuni- 
ties, while it endures every 
discouragement unflinch- 
ingly. 



really essential to the vert existence of the 
quality; and yet, when a wider scope is given 
to our efforts, we are still as particular as 
ever in our attention to details. 

Illustrate by Michael Faraday, son of a poor 
blacksmith, who was apprenticed to a bookbinder, 
and made electrical machines in his leisure time. 
After hearing Sir Humphrey Davy, he sent in his 
notes to Davy, who was so struck with their accu- 
racy that he got him employed in the laboratory, 
from whence he rose to be a professor. 

Say that every one cannot become a genius 
by Perseverance, but at least they can benefit 
themselves in many ways; cheer dull boys 
by comparing capacity or ability to a knife, which 
may be sharper or duller than another, but in using 
any knife as much depends on the pressure brought 
to bear upon it as upon the sharpness of the blade: 
such pressure steadily applied is Perseverance; and 

Assert that the wonders of the age are the 
triumphs of Perseverance. 

(3) To illustrate the seizure of opportunities, 
revert to Goodyear, Faraday, and Stephenson. 
Quote Palissy and Oarlyle for the endurance of dis- 
couragement; also illustrate this by the reception 
of Wordsworth's first work, " Lyrical Ballads," the 
cruel and ignorant criticism on which he wisely and 
loftily ignored; in like manner Byron bore up 
against the attacks of the " Edinburgh Review" on 
his "Hours of Idleness;" but, on the other hand, 
poor Keats*8 sensitive nature succumbed to the 
attacks of the " Quarterly Review.** 

Speak against the "laissez fairs'' spirit of 
existence, and show that while a persevering 
man is ready for every encounter, he is also 
prepared for every emergency, and is always 
wide awake, as he knows with Shakespeare — 

"There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.** 

Illustrate with Longfellow's " Excelsior," and by 
Oolumbus, who dared the anger and superstitious 
terror of his crew in securing the success of his enter- 
prise ; and by Jenner, who endured the ridicule and 
sneers of his profession while conducting his investi- 
gations into the nature of cow-pox and vaccination. 
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The Want of Perseverance 
Causes — (1) Fickleness 
of purpose and frequent 
change of pursuit. 



(2) An instability of 
character which never in- 
spires confidence. 



(3) Associates itself with 
impatience. 



(1) The fickle man is well described by Dry- 
den : — 

"A man so various, that ho seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome: 
Stiff In opinions, always in the wrong; 
Was everything by starts, and nothing long, 
But In the course of one revolving moon 
Was ohymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon." 

Show that a lack of determination and a want 
of persistence deprive effort of a constancy of 
application, and therefore designs most laudably 
undertaken are as ignominiously relinquished, 
with no other result than labour lost. Suppose 
Napoleon in crossing the Alps had turned back, or 
Columbus in crossing the Atlantic! 

(2) Prove that no employer sufficiently trusts 
a faint-hearted AGENT as to place him in a 
position of critical importance, but would rather 
choose one who considers obstacles are made 
simply to be overcome, and who will syste- 
matically PLAN OUT HIS TIME AND ARRANGE HIS 

work. Besides, volatile natures generally lack 
energy. The lack of confidence in unstable men 
m&ybeilluitratedhj th9 "orotchety" member of Par- 
liament, upon whom the leader of his nominal party 
cannot depend for support, because he takes up odd 
opinions instead of persevering in great principles. 

(3) Warn against an over anxiety to get to 
the end of every task, and show how this 

(a) militates against painstaking effort; and 

(b) favours distraction, instead of concen- 
tration of attention, upon the task. 

Teach that the young can well afford to 
watt, and that in the " bright lexicon of youth 
there is no such word as fail." Illustrate by 
Darwin, who, to investigate the action of worms 
upon soil, in 1842 spread a quantity of ohalk over a 
field, to observe at a future time the depth at which 
it would be burled. He waited twenty-nine years, 
and in 1871 dug a trench and found a line of white 
nodules seven inches from the surface. 

The close alliance between Patience and 
Perseverance, and the dependence of the 
latter upon the former, may be shown here. 
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Conclusion. — Say to the class : — 

(1) We must first have patience, and then we can cultivate 

perseverance upon it; then will grow around these 
(a) Industry, (6) Energy, and (c) ZeaL 

(2) Let us persevere in little things, and let our motto be, 

' l Never give up," or as it is in Latin, "Nil desperandum. " 

(3) There is only one thing to guard against, but it is a thing 

that does not happen frequently — namely, we should 
not be so doggedly foolish as to persist in an attempt 
at what is absolutely impossible, but should use our 
brains and act intelligently, or our folly may sacri- 
fice both our prospects and our health to no purpose. 

(4) Usefulness and Beauty will come to the lives of those 

children who persevere in their efforts to be good 
and to do good. There was once a great Frenchman, 
Labourdonnals, who was a sailor, an explorer, and a colon- 
izer. He found an island (Mauritius), a bleak, bare rock in 
the ocean, but from a neighbouring country (Madagascar) he 
shipped quantities of soil with which to cover this rock, and 
in this he sowed the seeds of various plants whose roots 
would cling to the rock, and make in course of time a substan- 
tial ground-work for gardening ; and now that island is fa- 
mous for its sugar and other productions. Now children at 
school are having this soil laid out upon them from 
which their future conduct must grow, — the soil is 
made up of Knowledge, Industry, Patience, Perse- 
verance, Good Manners, Kindness, Forbearance, etc. ; 
if this soil is there, the seeds of future happiness 
can be sown, and in due season blossoms will appear 
which will beautify their lives. 



IX.-PATIEWCE. 

Introduction. — Draw a Word-picture of a strong active child 
running eagerly to its play ; and then suppose it to be suddenly 
withheld from its anticipated enjoyment, temporarily, it may 
be, by the call of duty, or by a teacher's restraint; or, perhaps, 
permanently by some sudden accident which may incapacitate 
it, as lameness, etc. 
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Then, by leading questions and ellipses, obtain that the virtue 
to be exercised under these trying circumstances is Patience. 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




At the outset be careful that the class shall 
not confound Patience with Perseverance. It 


Patience is a hope- 
ful waiting for better 
times; sometimes it 
means a quiet, uncom- 
plaining bearing of 
our troubles and trials. 
Or, 

Patience is being 
able to wait. 




may be observed that these two virtues are fre- 
quently associated with each other, but the 
class should be led to the discovery that one is 
passive and the other active; but here again 
be careful to prove that Patience does not imply 
idleness, or a despondent " sitting down " under 
affliction. 

Also beware to prove that neither Resignation 
nor Endurance is true Patience. 








How exercised. 

Patience should be exe 
cised — 

(1) With bravery an 
fortitude. 

" Arm the oMnred breai 
With stubborn patience s 
with triple steel" 
Paradise Lost. 

(2) With strength ( 
purpose. 

" Rome was not built In 
day." 

(3) Steadily and unfa 
teringly. 


r- 
d 

it 

18 
)f 

a 
1- 


(1) Illustrate by the Spartan's military education. 
Show that despair is the attribute of a coward, 

who flies from one evil to a greater, instead of 
bravely submitting with Patience. 

Teach that a strong mind can afford to wait, 
in the consciousness of its own strength, and 
that Impatience is a sign of weakness. Illus* 
trate by the dangers of panic. 

Briefly explain the figure of Milton's lines. 

(2) Illustrate by the slow working of Nature— 
the seed, the seedling, the plant, the blossom, and 
last of all the desired fruit. 

And quote Longfellow in support : — 

" Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience he stands waiting, with 
exactness grinds he all" 

Class to repeat the proverb simultaneously. Ap- 
ply it. 

(3) Illustrations :— Wilberforce, patiently work- 
ing forty years for the emancipation of the West 
Indian slaves; Thackeray, disappointed and poor, 
hawking "Vanity Fair" patiently about London; 
Bernard Pallssy (born 1510) and his sixteen years' 
search for the enamel, is one of the most marvel- 
lous instances of Patience on record (see Smiles' 
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PATIENCE. 



" The more haste, the less 



(4) Gently and sweet- 
temperedly. 

B. B. H. 



Patience is — 


(a) Brave. 


(6) Strong. 


(c) Steady. 


(d) Gentle and 


good-tempered. 



Impatience often pun- 
ishes itself. 



"Self -Help"); Isaac Newton patiently working 
over again the problems he had oompleted after 
years of anxious labour, which had accidentally 
been burned by the oversetting of a candle ; Carlyle, 
patiently re-writing his "French Revolution/' the 
manuscript of which had been lost by a friend to 
whom it was lent. 

Thus show 
{a) how Patience plods on, never flagging 

and never discouraged ; 
(6) how Impatience is only selfishness in 

a hurry; and 
(c) how Patience owns and acknowledges 

the value of preparation for work. 

Class to repeat the proverb as before. Show the 
application, 

(4) "Be patient with each other." Amplify 
this by enumerating the incidents calling for 
this in the constant intercourse of daily life. 
Strongly condemn Petulance, Irritability, Hasti- 
ness, and Discontent. 

Illustration : — Robert Hall, one of England's 
greatest pulpit orators in his lifetime, suffered daily 
such excruciating bodily pain that ho was fre- 
quently found by visitors writhing in agony upon his 
study floor; yet his temper was placid and serene, 
and he bore his great burden uncomplainingly. 

Illustrate by the greedy capitalist, who in his 
haste to become rich risks his capital for temptingly 
high interest, and loses all. Apply the fable of the 
Goose and Golden Eggs. 



Practical Lessons. 
(1) Be patient in times 
of sickness and bodily suf- 
fering. 



(2) Be patient under 
provocation and trials of 
temper. 



(1) Excite the sympathy of the strong for 
the weak and crippled; allude to the touching 
sights in a children's hospital; if a cripple 
attends the school, show how the consideration 
of the more vigorous is demanded, and commend 

the PATIENCE OF THE UNFORTUNATE. 

Warn that the strong, when overtaken by 
pain, usually bear it with impatience, and 
hence show how much Patience is to be admired 
in the feeble. 

(2) Draw illustrations from Daily Life. 
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METHOD. 



(3) Endure to the end. 

" Let us, then, be up and 
doing, 
With a heart for any 
fate; 
Still achieving, still pur- 
suing, 
Learn to labour and to 
wait." 

(4) Patience essential to 



(3) Teach that if Patience is admirable for a 
time, then that sustained Patience is still more 
worthy; that the practice of Patience will 

GROW INTO A HABIT. 

Longfellow's stanza to be repeated simul- 
taneously, and the force of the words "doing," 
"achieving," and "pursuing" to be dwelt upon, 
and the evidence of the poet adduced to prove 
that Resignation is not real Patience, and 
hence the close connection of the words " labour " 
and "wait." 

(4) Refer to the illustrations in the previous 
division, showing how each of these men — 
Wilberforce, Thackeray,etc. — would have failed 

BUT FOR THEIR PATIENCE. 



Conclusion. — Inculcate the importance of the subject by the 
proverb, " Patience is a Virtue," which is the most commonly 
accepted proverb, as if Patience were indeed the virtue " par 
excellence." Let cla88 repeat the proverb as before. 

Impress that the great incentive to Patience is Hope ; and 
illustrate by the mythological fable of Pandora's Box: say there was a 
tale, amongst the ancients, of the first woman, whom they named 
Pandora, who brought upon the earth a box containing all human ills, 
upon opening which ail escaped and spread over the earth, Hope alone 
remaining, when she again quickly shut the lid. So these ancients be- 
lieved, as we do, that by the sustaining power of Hope we may bear every 
evil incident to life ; f or— 

" When Fortune means to men most good, 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye." 

King John, 



X.— GOVERNMENT OF TEMPER, OS SELF-CONTROL. 

Introduction. — Depict in animated language the action of a 
high-spirited horse, whose fiery style and grand pace not un- 
frequently merge into a "bolt/* to the peril of life and limb. 
Make the class realize the danger that accompanies such a 
vicious animal, by asking, " Would you like to drive such a 
horse? — to ride it? — to be in its way?" etc. Then request class 
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to imagine that in this same animal the change from obedient 
restraint to uncontrolled flight takes place almost impercep- 
tibly, and that it is difficult to discern where obedience ends 
and bolting begins, and that he is in the habit of taking his 
driver unawares. Now question, "What must the driver 
do?" Educe, he must be careful — watchful — must try to 
recognize some sure sign of temper in the horse's -ways, and 
then take his precautions accordingly. Show that if the 
driver cannot tell when the horse is about to bolt, his danger 
is heightened. 

Then proceed somewhat in this strain : — " Now, children, we 
have an uncertain horse like this to deal with. We must be 
careful how we drive him. We must be on the look-out for 
the first signs of bolting. We must learn how to treat him, to 
check him, and to cure him. Our runaway horse does not 
throw us out of carts, but he sometimes throws us into quarrels 
and fights," etc. 

So lead on to show that the figurative " horse " is 
"Temper," and then proceed to the checks on Temper for a 
Definition. 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




Carefully indicate that detection must always 
precede correction (as learning spelling through 
dictation lessons), and that in Self-Control we 
must first set a watch upon ourselves before 
we can hope to correct a failing of Temper. 

Instil the idea that it is generally the unwary 
whose passions are so often allowed the mastery; 
that a constant check upon our thoughts is 
requisite to prevent our acts being hasty and 
passionate. 


The Government of 
Temper is that careful 
watch we keep over 
ourselves to prevent us 
flying into passions, or 
showing bad temper in 
any way at any time. 




"Think twice before act 
ingonoe." 


i- 


Exhort to a careful self-examination when 
passion is rising, and to an imaginary colloquy 
with one's self ; as, for instance — " Now, Freddy, 
you are getting angry. Be quiet a bit ; think it 
all over ; don't do anything rash," etc. 

In fact, teach the children not to act on 
impulse, and mention that Omar had a habit of 
counting twenty before undertaking to do or say 
anything Important 
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MATTER. 



Exhibitions of Temper. 
Temper may overtake 
us in the way of — 

(1) Wilfulness. 

(2) Obstinacy. 

(3) Peevishness. 



(4) Querulousness. 



(5) Violence. 



Teacher should warn the children of the 
various ways in which Temper may run away 
with them. 

(1) Deprecate rebellious outbreaks of every 
kind. 

(2) Treat of omissions of duty. 

(3) This is particularly a fault of young chil- 
dren, and in older ones it may arise from 
nervous weakness ; still recommend the remedy 

Of WATCHFUL SELF-RESTRAINT. 

(4) Include Sulkiness, and appeal to the 
dictates of Reason. For Grumbling and Com- 
plaining, show its true and only remedy to be 
Self-help. 

(5) Actual violence is the worst form, and is 
the result of ungoverned Temper. Teach that 
whether unpremeditated, or with " malice afore- 
thought," it is unjustifiable, and the rash blow 
often recoils with double force. 

Here give a little disquisition upon Quar- 
relling, and how it may be obviated. Illustrate 
its unsatisfactory results by "The Oats and 
the Cheese" (the monkey, called in to arbitrate 
between them, gradually nibbled away the cheese 
in his pretended endeavours to make the two pieces 
equal), or by "The Lawyer and the Oyster" (two 
men having found an oyster, quarrelled as to its 
ownership, and coming nearly to blows, referred the 
case to a lawyer, who appeared on the scene, and 
who, after duly hearing the arguments, handed a 
shell to each, quietly devouring the oyster himself, 
with the decision, "A shell for thee, and a shell 
for thee— the oyster is the lawyer's fee"). 

To senior classes enlarge upon the folly of 
litigation, and the ruin brought upon families 
by their bad Tempers rushing them into costly 
lawsuits. 



The Folly and the Wrong 
of giving way to Temper. 

(1) It often aggravates 
the case. 

(2) It often leads to in- 
justice. 



Impress on children how difficult it is to make 
a friend, a true friend, but how easy it is to 
make an enemy. 

(1) A word may be resented by a blow, and 
in the end lead to dreadful consequences. 

(2) Teach how to bear annoyances and vexations 
without exhibiting any outburst of Temper. 
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MATTER. 


METHOD. 


(3) Regrets, which are 
vain and which cannot 
recall a wrong done, are a 
bitter experience. 


Illustrate how any sudden impulsive act may 
be a piece of great injustice, as there is no con- 
sideration Of MITIGATING CIRCUMSTANCES ; and 
contrast this procedure with the calm impartiality 
of a Coubt of Justice. 

(3) There are many common aneodotes to 
Illustrate this great truth, as the Repentance and 
Penance of Henry n. for Beeket's murder; of 
Richard I. at his father's tomb. 


Conclusion. 

B. B. H. 




Revenge or Retaliation is the impulse of a 
little mind, while magnanimity is recognized 
as the generous offspring of a well-balanced 

MIND. 

Nihilists brood secretly oyer their wrongs till 
they themselyes become tyrannical despots ; there- 
fore caution against brooding over wrongs, real 
or imaginary, as this is but too frequently adding 
fuel to the fire ; and beyond this, warn against 
nursing our wrongs under the delusion that 
wf are controlling ourselves, till at last our 
Tempers break out with redoubled violence. 

Imprest the fact that a man with an easily- 
provoked Temper is essentially a weak man, 
as he is a source of weakness as a friend, as a 
supporter, as a colleague, as an adherent, 
for in a moment he may bring discredit and 
disgrace upon any cause with which he is 
connected. Illustrate this by the delight a counsel 
feels in getting an irritable witness in the box for 
cross-examination. 

Teach that hot-tempered persons must be 
especially watchful of the tongue, "the un- 
ruly member." 


We should sc master 
our Tempers as to be 
able to bear, without 
saying or doing any- 
thing rash, all the mis- 
haps that may occur 
to us. 









XL-KINDNESS, OS CONSIDERATION FOR OTHERS. 

Introduction. — Deliver a brief outline sketch of the character 
of Nero, — 

(1) Exposing to reprobation the miserable uses he made of 

great advantages; 

(2) Tracing the growth of his unexampled cruelty 
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(a) from the insidious seductions of flattery, and 

(b) from the unrestrained promptings of a selfish ambition. 
(3) Touch upon 

(a) the murders of his mother and wife; 

(b) his cruelty to his teacher (Seneca); 

(c ) his setting fire to Rome and fiddling as it burned ; 

(d) his oppression of the provinces to buy the loyalty of the 

Roman citizens ; and 

(e) his suicide amid the odium and execration earned by 

such a hateful career. 
Educe that his characteristic was Cruelty, and that the oppo- 
site of cruelty is Kindness, and so lead on to the Definition. 



MATTER. 



METHOD. 



Definition. 

B. B. H. 



Kindness is a dis- 
position to do good to 
others. 



We may be kind— 

(1) In Deeds. 

(2) In Words. 
"Kind hearts are 

than coronets." 



In fixing the Definition upon the minds of the 
children, rebuke passive indifference; the 
standing aside, and non-interference with the 
oppressions of injustice, is becoming too com- 
mon a fault. 

It will be patent to the youngest child that NO 
positive injury mat be done to any person 
or to any thing, and yet that child may not 
know that the duty of kindness should be 
active. 

Explain that the Calls of Humanity demand 
active response, and show that those who are 
incapacitated from doing deeds of kindness 
can at least proffer kind words, 

(1) sympathizing with the distressed, and 

(2) encouraging the disheartened. 

Class to repeat Tennyson's line. Briefly 
explain its meaning, and show that "hearts" 
may be taken to mean " words" : " Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh." 

Why be kind? "Every heart knows its own 
bitterness," is a common saying. Explain it, 
that every person has some trouble to bear, 
although outsiders may not know it. If we 
knew, we should never think of being harsh, 
but would do much to show our sympathy. As 
we cannot know, except in very few cases, we 

must CULTIVATE A SPIRIT OF CONSTANT KINDNESS, 

that we may not unknowingly give additional 
pain to one already bruised. 
4 
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METHOD. 



How Kindness mani- 
fests itself 
We may be kind— 
(1) By showing sym- 
pathy. 



By being affec- 
tionate. 



(3) By expressing pity. 

(4) By being compas- 

sionate. 

(5) By extending help 

when it is re- 
quired. 



(6) By treating dumb 
animals in a 
proper manner. 



(1) Dwell upon sympathy (Gr. syn, with ; 
pathe, suffering) as the keystone of the subject, 
and demonstrate that it is next to impossible 
fob Callousness to beget Kindness in any 
form. 

Illustrate— that was true sympathy shown by 
the little girl who, when telling of a companion 
who had lost her brother, was asked, "What did 
you do to help her?" and she replied, there was 
nothing she could do, but she felt so sorry for 
her little friend she could not help crying with 
her. 

(2) Apply this to Family Relations. Severely 
rebuke Unkindness among brothers and sisters, 
especially in the form of Jealousy. 

Speak of the great changes that come to 
families, illustrating from Mrs. Hemans' "Graves 
of a Household," which commences, — 

" They grew in beauty, side by side, 
They filled one home with glee ;— 
Their graves are severed far and wide, 
By mount, and stream, and sea." 

Tell how children, as they grow up, may be 
scattered far and wide, hence the importance 
of being affectionate while together, that 
bright memories may cling around the home and 
the companions of childhood. 

(3) Distinguish between Pity m Wobds and 

(4) Compassion in Deeds. 

(5) Show that it is no Kindness to help 

THOSE WHO DO NOT REQUIRE OUR AID, but that a 

" friend in need is a friend indeed." 

Show that kindness is not weakness. There 
is a sobt of pity that will cby over any 
touching tale whether true or false ; but Kind- 
ness gives help only where needed, and takes 
the trouble to find out whether assistance 
is required before proffering it. 

(6) A special set of Lessons being devoted to 
" Kindness to Animals," this wide and interest- 
ing topic can be only touched upon here. Let 
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MATTER. 



the class answer upon the (1) proper treat- 
ment, (2) feeding, and (3) housing of domestic 
animals as their habits require, illustrating that 
it is no Kindness to give good meat to a oow or 
nice hay to a dog. 



Unkindnesa and Cruelty. 
We should never — 
(1) Be cruel to an- 
imals. 



(2) Owe grudges, bear 
malice, or give 
way to violent 
passions. 



(3) Take advantage of 
weakness or in- 
firmity, or act as 
a bully and a 
tyrant. 
14 Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thou- 
sands mourn." 



(1) At once pass over this as unworthy of 
rational - thinking children, and assume that 
positive torture would never be 

(a) practised or 
(6) tolerated by them. 
Yet show that cruelty may be inflicted 
through 

(a) IGNORANCE or 

(6) thoughtlessness; and as animals are 

unable to express their wants, our treatment 

of them should be more careful. 

Again impress that to be kind we must be 

thoughtful. There were people who subscribed 

to the " Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

Animals," and yet whose horses were tortured by 

the "Bearing Rein" till their attention was called 

to the matter. 

(2) Obtain from class instances of the un- 
pleasantness of 

(a) taking offence, 
(6) of being sulky, 

(c) of creating mischief, 

(d) of bearing ill-will, 

(e) of giving way to anger, and 
(/) of quarrelling and bickering. 

(3) Question on 

(a) the duty of protecting the weak, and 

(b) on the unkindnessof wounding another's 
feeling with " nicknames," " mocking," etc. 
Rehearse the lines, and allow the class to 

enumerate the "ills that flesh is heir to," and 
then to trace their cause back to " man's in- 
humanity to man." 

Illustrate its opprobrium by (a) Pedro the Cruel, 
whose contamination tarnished the lustre of the 
Black Prince, and (6) by Plzarro the conqueror of Peru, 
whose courage was above praise, and yet whose 
cruelties grieve every reader of history. 
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MATTER. 



METHOD. 



Conclusion. 
(1) Kindness begets 
Kindness. 



(2) Never extend Kind- 
ness as if conferring a 
favour. 

(3) Kindness should not 
be ostentatious. 

(4) The Power of Kind- 
ness is great. 



(1) Illustrate how Kindness is rarely thrown 
away, and how the exercise of it is like strewing 

the PATH OF LIFE WITH FLOWERS. 

Quote Seneca (who taught Nero in his youth) : 
—"He that does good to another man, also doej 
good to himself; for the oonscloTuneas of doing good 
is an ample reward." 

To junior classes impart the sentiment with- 
out giving the quotation (as too difficult). 

(2) and (3) These points need only a cursory 
consideration, 

(4) Say how a kind word 

(a) has turned many a dull boy into a dili- 
gent scholar ; 

(6) has encouraged many when nearly over- 
whelmed with difficulty and almost ready to 
give up ; and 

(c) has found its way into the hearts of men 
when nothing else would influence them. 
Illustrate how even dumb animals recognize 
the kindly tone of voice, and will, as a rule, 
put forth far more strenuous exertions in answer 
to a cheery word or a kindly pat than to the lash 
of the whip. The most successful keepers of wild 
beasts rarely use the whip. 

Reverting to its power on human nature, 
illustrate by Sir Philip Sydney: although a great 
soldier, poet, and scholar, he is remembered far 
more for his dying act of Kindness on the field of 
Zutphen than for all his other accomplishments put 
together. 



XH.-COUBTESY ADD GOOD MANVEBS.* 

Introduction. — Allude to some act of Discourtesy on the 
part of a child which may have lately occurred — perhaps the 

* Some compunction hat been felt in separating the subject of " Considerateness " 
from this Lesson, and transferring it to " Kindness.'* It was felt that there was a cer- 
tain outside politeness about most people who have mingled freely with their fellows, 
but which at best proves but a sort of loose-fitting garment, which you have only to 
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snatching of a book, or a rude pushing past each other in the 
door-way — but take care not to lecture at the offender. 

Obtain by questioning what should have been done under the 
circumstances alluded to. 



MATTER. 


METHOI). 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




By Socratic questions show that Courtesy really 
consists in considering self last. 

Illustrate by the anecdote of Sir Walter Ralegh 
and his cloak. Impress that this was Courtesy 
in one sense, and that there are occasions when 
something more than Courtesy is needed. More 
than this veneer of Courtesy is shown in the 
conduct of Outram, who won for himself the proud 
title of the "Bayard of India," the " knight sans 
pour et sans reproohe." When Havelook was prose- 
cuting his great march for the relief of Luoknow, 
Sir James Outram was sent out to supersede him. 
Poor Havelook, though filled with bitter disappoint- 
ment, was ready to oboy; but when Outram dis- 
covered what marvellous feats the unyielding cour- 


Courtesy is that 
right feeling which 
makes our behaviour 
show that we consider 
the wants and wishes 
of others before our 
own. 

Or, 

Courtesy springs 
from asense of justice, 
— a desire to give 
others their due. 




(Courtesy is derive 
from " court/' and is coi 
nected with courtliness.] 


d 


age and determination of Havelook and his brave 
men had accomplished, he refused to take the glory 
which belonged to another, and insisted upon his 
brother officer finishing the work and earning the 
glory, while he himself served under him. So by 
requiring self-repression Courtesy may become 
a positive virtue. 

In making acquaintance of a person, the very 
first thing that impresses us is his behaviour, 
and from this we at once form an opinion 
favourable or otherwise. 


Phases. 
(1) Good Manners. For 
example : — 

(i.) Knocking at a 
door before entering. 

(ii )UsingtheCourte8y 
titles "Sir," "Ma'am," 
" Miss," etc. 


(1) Speak of the appreciation every one has for 
good manners, and hew quickly they are noticed 
in children. 

Condemn rough play, nicknames, shuffling 
gait, etc. 

Let the class enumerate all the common 
usages of Good Manners. Perhaps they will 
more readily give the breaches of Good Man- 



tread on a man's toe to cause him to fling off. Lads should be taught that the mere 
fact of raising a hat gracefully may be a meritorious action in its place, but is not the 
sum and substance of Courtesy ; that Courtesy is a state of the heart, and not a bend of 
the back—a sentiment, and not a genuflection. 
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(iii.) Giving thanks, 
and saying "Please." 

(iv.) General polite- 
ness, etc., etc. 



(2) Civility and Respect- 
fulness — 

(i.) In answering, give 
a properly-worded and 
well-toned reply. 



(ii. ) A becoming rever- 
ence for certain persons 
and places. 



ners; if so, invert the answers to meet the 
purpose. 

Mention that the French are proverbially 
polite. Contrast the behaviour of a French crowd 
with that of our English crowds; how the French 
would form into a queue If waiting for a pleasure- 
boat, etc. 

Illustration of (iv.):— When Clement XIV. as- 
cended the Papal chair, the ambassadors of the 
several states represented at his court waited on 
his Holiness with their congratulations. As they 
were Introduced, and severally bowed, he also bowed 
to return the compliment. On this the master of 
the ceremonies told his Holiness that he should not 
have returned their salute. "Oh, I beg your par- 
don," said he, " 1 have not been Pope long enough to 
forget Good Manners." 
(2) Teach 

(a) that want of Courtesy may spoil a 
man's good intentions, as rust will spoil the 
edge of a blade, however good the steel may be ; 

(6) that we should be especially thought- 
ful of those who are (as it is said) socialiy 
beneath us, when we remember there is a 
ground of equality far nobler than that of a 
mere accident of birth, and cite Johnson's 
famous letter to Chesterfield,— a severe but polite 
and dignified reproof for the want of Courtesy 
shown by the great " leader of fashion." * A man 
may be great and influential in spite of his 
manners: and so can the elephant do wonders 
with his trunk. The most refined lady cannot 
thread her needle quicker than he can; but 
would she be improved by exchanging her hands 
for his trunk? If genius requires such manners, 
the Graces should have been hawkers of fish in 
the streets, and Genius himself a canal digger." 
— Todd's " Student's Manual" 

(c) Inveigh against gruff exclamations,— as, 
" Now, then ! " " Look up ! " etc. ; and even 
go so far as to check vulgar expressions and 
bad grammar. 

Teach how children should "give way" 
to their elders, and should always behave 
decently in places of worship and public 
resort. 
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(3) A Good Tone— 

(L) Can be acquired 
only by thoughtfulness. 

(ii. ) Stamps a person at 
once as having " charac- 
ter." 

B. B. H. 


(3) {a) Again impress that by placing "self 
last," and being thoughtful for others, we are 
cultivating Good Manners; that "self last" is 

AN INFALLIBLE CRITERION to judge by. 

(6) Show that, so far from the really great being 
discourteous, it is the opposite— the ignorant 
and the vain ; and Instance Mr. Disraeli befriend- 
ing the poor Chartist poet Thomas Cooper; Mr. 
Gladstone replying courteously to innumerable 
queries with post cards ; and Burke befriending the 
poet Crabbe and the painter Barry, although the 
latter made so poor a return. 

Warn against affectation and ostentation. 


Courtesy teaches us 
to be:— 

(1) Thoughtful. 

(2) Polite. 

(3) Civil. 

(4) Respectful. 










How to Acquire Courtesy 

(1) Cultivate good hi 
mour. 

(2) Be cheerful. 

(3) Be considerate. 

*Speakgently!it Is bett< 
far 
To rule by love tha 
fear; 
Speak gently ! lot no nan 
word mar 
The good wo might ( 
here." 


i- 

*r 

A 

h 
to 


(1) Teach that good humour is the habit of 
being easily pleased; a habit that fortifies its 
owner against being surprised into forget- 
fulness of what is due to others, and prepares 
him to treat everybody well. 

(2) Exhibit how a gloomy, discontented man 
can think of few but himself: his temper 
being sour, his treatment of others will be sour. 

(3) Teach 

(a) that it matters not how awkward a 
person may be,— if consdderateness still 
characterizes his conduct he is yet polite ; 

(6) that as we do not always know the 
troubled frame of mind of those we meet, A 
harsh word or a rude act may be to them as 
a heavy blow to a cripple, while a kind word 
may be as balm. 

Insist on the wrong of ridiculing others' de- 
fects,— bodily, mental, or moral,— and illustrate 
with the story of Southey and the Blackamoor, who 
as boys attended the same school : the latter was 
the butt of the others, who used to derisively bawl 
"Blackamoor " after him. One day young Southey 
having broken his skates summoned up courage to 
go and borrow of the "Blackamoor," who was only 
too glad to do bis enemy a good turn; and when the 
skates were returned at night with profuse thanks, 
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he aaked with tears In his eyes that he might not 
be called "Blackamoor" again. Southey took the 
lad under hte protection, and they became firm 
friends. 



Conclusion. — In recapitulating, obtain that — 

(1) It is always Courteous to give way and allow others the 

preference. 

(2) That Courtesy is becoming to all ages and classes, and at 

all times, but that Civility and Respectfulness are 
very essential to young persons going out into the 
world to earn their living. 

(3) That Courtesy necessitates some amount of trouble being 

taken, and that it is sometimes advisable to ask 
permission even when it may be doubtful whether 
such a course is really necessary; but that saying, 
" May I " do this, or the other ? is very little trouble, 
and obviates unpleasant consequences. 

(4) That as Courteous conduct marks the true gentleman, 

every lad, whether he is destined only to wield a pick 
or mend shoes, may be and ought to be a true gentle- 
man : he ought by his conduct to deserve what Tenny- 
son calls "the grand old name of gentleman. " Say 
our word "gentleman" corresponds to the old word 
" knight " in many particulars, — a man of polite and 
gracious bearing (like Thackeray's Colonel Newcome). 

(5) And that as "a soft answer turneth away wrath," so 

individual and international Courtesy may remove 
quarrelling among children and war among nations. 



XIII -FORGIVENESS AND FORBEARANCE 

Introduction. — Describe the Corsican system of Vendetta, by 
which family feuds are perpetuated from generation to genera- 
tion, and by which children are taught that it is a part of their 
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duty to avenge the wrongs of their ancestors upon the families 
of their hereditary and traditional enemies. For example, two 
Corsicans quarrel, and, according to custom, resort to the duel, 
in which one is killed. His sons and relatives take up the 
quarrel, and perhaps several on both sides lose their lives. 
Years after, the grandchildren and remote descendants of the 
originators of the feud still carry it on, although in some cases 
they are even ignorant of the real first cause of their hereditary 
antagonism. And again, it sometimes happens that a long* 
continued truce is suddenly broken when the only surviving 
male representative of one party arrives at manhood and be- 
comes able to vindicate the family cause. 

Dwell on the numbers cut off in the flower of manhood, the 
bitterness of feeling thus sustained, and the horrible state of 
society which permits the existence of such crimes. 

Here seek for the one trait (Forgiveness) which would 
obviate this dreadful state of things. Follow on by showing 
how Forgiveness is frequently accompanied by Forbearance. 



MATTER, 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




"If a person, whom I have the power to 
punish, offended me, and I did not resent the 
offence, but at once freely forgave him, which 
do I practise first — Forgiveness or Forbear- 
ance? If I do not forbear, can I truly for- 
give?" And so by question exhibit the proper 
sequence of the two qualities. 


Forgiveness is par- 
don, or the overlook- 
ing of injuries. For- 
bearance is the power 
of restraining our pas- 
sions when provoked. 




Forgiveness should be— 

(1) Free, 

(2) Spontaneous, and 

(3) Promptly immediat 


« 


Distinguish, that 

(1) Forgiveness is a matter of thought, and 
Forbearance of deed ; 

(2) That Forgiveness considers what is done 
to us, and Forbearance what we do to others. 

Relate the tale of the quarrelsome man and wife 
who, to the astonishment of their neighbours, he- 
came suddenly pleasant, affable, and affectionate. 
The wife, in answer to an inquiry, said it was be- 
cause of two bears that had oome to live with them, 
which took all their time to keep. These turned out 
to be "Bear" and "Forbear.** 
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Blessings of Forgiveness 
and Forbearance. 

(1) " Coals of fire are 
heaped upon the head " of 
the offender, and by be- 
getting a sense of shame 
and remorse, this ulti- 
mately does more good 
than Revenge in any form. 



(2) "To err Is hi 
forgive divine. 11 



to 



(c) Mercy begets mercy. 

"How can we hope for 
mercy, rendering none ? " 
Merchant of Venice. 



. (1) So thoroughly explain the phrase here 
quoted that the children will not only readily 
recognize it again when they meet with it, but 
will fully appreciate its meaning. 

Also explain the phrase, "Affording a golden 
bridge " for an opponent to retract, or to retreat 
from his wrongful position. 

Quote Dr. Tillotson : — "When the Injury began 
on his part, the kindness should begin on ours." 

Quote Bishop Hall: — "Revenge hurts both 
offerer and sufferer ; and this we see in a bee, which 
in her anger loseth her sting and 11 veth a drone ever 
after." 

Say that Forgiveness is " a rod with which the 
noble-minded chastise." 

Illustrate by De Quinoey's anecdote of "the Noble 
Revenge." (See " Royal Reader IV.") 

(2) Amplify this phrase as before. Quote 
Burns: — 

"What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted." 

" Then gently scan your t'other man, 
Still gentler sister woman ; 
Though they may gang a kennin' wrang, 
To step aside is human." 

(3) Illustrate by Milton and Sir William Dave- 
nant. In the Civil War, Milton interposed to save 
the Royalist poet ; and after the Restoration, Milton 
was in turn protected by Davenant. 

Lord Herbert says, — "He that cannot forgive 
others breaks the bridge over which he must pass 
himself!" 



The Wrongs inflicted by 
Rash Retaliation. 

(1) Injustice and un- 
reasonable condemnation. 



(2) Love and Respect 
are lost, or else the Re* 



(1) Show how not unfrequently we give our 
wrath vent on an innocent object, or condemn 
the whole for the offence of the few. 

Illustrate by the wars of kings, in which men 
innocent of all quarrel and bad feeling are slaugh- 
tered, and their families made to suffer. 

(2) Illustrate by William the Conqueror, who 
always followed treason and revolt with prompt 
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spect is but the offspring 
of Fear. 



(3) Happiness is lost, 
life is imbittered, and 
tranquillity is unknown. 



and dire punishment ; and although respected, was 
never beloved, and was actually deserted in death 
by his followers, and only interred at the expense 
of a strange and charitable knight. 
(3) Illustrate by the family feuds 

(a) of the Montagues and Oapulets in " Romeo 
and Juliet, 11 
(6) of the Scotch clans Campbell and Macdonald, 

(c) of Tork and Lancaster in the War of the 
Roses, and 

(d) of the Ouelphs and Ohibellines in the strug- 
gles of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa round 
the Papal throne in the twelfth century. 

Show how fallacious are the aphorisms, 
" Revenge is sweet," and, " An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth ; " and how " much of 
what is good in mankind " is lost by an unfor- 
giving and unrelenting disposition. 

Condemn vindictivenbss, and revert to the 
Conqueror, who lost his life in retaliating on Philip 
of France. Dwell on the sad fate of Romeo and 
Juliet ; and on Dante's death (1321) in exile owing to 
his participation in the faction feuds of the Floren- 
tines. 



Reservations In the 
exercise of Forgiveness 
and Forbearance. 

Justice is not always to 
be sacrificed to Mercy ; 

Or, 
(1) We condone offences. 



(2) Encourage aggression. 



Now carefully explain that in certain judicial 
capacities it is unwise to pardon offences; or 
through misplaced leniency 

(a) the child takes advantage of the parent, 

(b) the pupil of the teacher, 

(c) the criminal of the judge. 

(1) Show how this condonation 

(a) makes one a participator in the fault, and 
(6) is calculated to encourage repetitions. 
So whenever the safety of others is at stake, 
we must regard Justice before Mercy : hence 
the danger of reprieves and commutations. Il- 
lustrate by Brutus, who sacrificed his two sons for 
the safety of his country, when they attempted 
the restoration of the hated Tarquins. 

(2) Illustrate by Ethelred the Unready's endeav- 
our to buy off the Danes, with the natural result 
of increased audacity on their part. 
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Conclusion. — Inculcate that a " kiss for a blow " is the true 
spirit in which to take an injury, and that though " a worm 
will turn," it does not inflict injury for injury ; while to 
live at " daggers drawn " is a life of unbearable tension. 

The practice of Forgiveness is the "prerogative of great 
minds;" show what a good effect it has upon the charac- 
ters of those who practise it. To advanced classes explain and 
enforce the beautiful simile of Jean Paul Richter, — 

"When thou forgivest, the man who has pierced thy heart stands 
to thee In the relation of the sea-worm that perforates the shell of the 
mussel, which straightway closes the wound with a pearl." 

Such a pearl was that with which Lycurgus closed the injury he had 
received at the hands of the Spartan youth Alcander, who in a tumult 
had struck out an eye of the great Spartan law-giver: the sufferer took 
Alcander home and treated him with the greatest kindness. 



XTV.-PEACE. 

Introduction. — Question as to how long it is since a battle 
was fought on English soil (Sedgemoor, 1685), and as two cen- 
turies have elapsed since " grim-visaged war" stalked through 
the land, lead on the children to a conviction that they cannot 
comprehend the meaning of war, which is the " combination and 
concentration of all the horrors, atrocities, crimes, and sufferings 
of which human nature on this globe is capable." (See Speech 
of Right Hon. John Bright delivered at a conference of the 
Peace Society in Edinburgh, extracts from which might be 
read.) 

Mention that the members of the Society of Friends, com- 
monly called Quakers, look upon war and quarrelling with 
peculiar aversion, and love peace so consistently that they strive 
to be "Friends" with all mankind. 

Relate the famous expedition of three members of this 
society (Mr. Joseph Sturge of Birmingham, Mr. Joseph Pease 
of Darlington, and Mr. Charlton of Bristol), who unsuccessfully 
interviewed the Czar Nicholas at St. Petersburg in 1854 in an 
endeavour to avert the Crimean War. 
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Inquire of the children if any of them have lost a father, a 
brother, or a near and dear relative in any war, and so endeavour 
to bring home to them the hardships of war. Endeavour to 
intensify its repulsiveness by adding a picture of the desolation 
of the land, the violation of our hearths and homes, and all the 
attendant horrors war would bring in its train if carried into 
our midst. 



Definition. 

B. B. H. 



Peace means the ab- 
sence of violence,either 
in words or in actions. 
Or, 

Peace means living 
in tranquillity [quiet- 
ness]. 



(1) Proceed to say that it will be as well to 
know what this Peace is for which most people 
profess so ardent an affection. If possible get it 
defined, and if necessary enter it upon the Black- 
board. 

(2) Show two kinds of Peace, namely— 

(a) Social Peace. 

(b) National Peace. 

And that a breach of Social Peace may be com- 
mitted by 

(a) words; 

(6) actions. 

(3) Depict as vividly as words at the teacher's 
command will admit 

(a) the wretchedness of bickering, quarrel- 
ling, and brawling ; 

(6) the horrors of war. 
The teacher will he helped in this by attentively 
studying Sir E. Landseer 1 * companion pictures 
"Peaoe" and "War"— (the originals are in the 
National Gallery, hut prints are scattered through- 
out the length and breadth of the land)— and by 
contrasting them in description before the class. 

Let him also contrast the field of Waterloo of 
June 19, 1816, with Its appearance afterwards 
when covered with golden grain; or the beautiful 
descent of Balaclava with the frightful soene after 
the charge, October 25, 1854. 

A few comments might be made on the open- 
ing stanza of Campbell's " Hohenlinden." The 
teacher might further refer to Mr. Bright's 
speeches on the Crimean War, the most eloquent 
pleas for Peace that have ever been spoken. If 
this be done with care and earnestness, a strong 
feeling in favour of Peace will be aroused in the 
breasts of the scholars. 
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(4) Urge that, to a large extent, it is courtesy 
which creates a good feeling between individ- 
uals, and that makes arbitration possible 
between nations. Illustrate the latter point by 
reference to the American salutation of the British 
flag at the Torktown Centennial Celebration, 1881, 
and oontrast that act of International oourtesy with 
the feeling exhibited at that very spot a century 
previous. 

(5) Deprecate aggression, but admit the pro- 
tection of interests to be perfectly justifiable. 



The Blessings of Peace. 
(1) Social Peace. 



(2) National Peace 



(a) Is universally ac- 
knowledged as a bless- 
ing. 



(1) Dealing first with the family circle, insist 
that at least harmony should prevail at home ; for 

" Whatever brawls disturb the street, 
There should be peace at home ; 
Where sisters dwell, and brothers meet, 
Quarrels should never come." 

To avoid quarrelling, and all its attendant 
unpleasantness, urge that forgiveness and for- 
bearance are required (see Lesson on " For- 
giveness and Forbearance") in our relations and 
dealings both 

(a) with companions, and 
(6) with strangers. 

Illustration .— Aristlppus and ffischlnes having 
quarrelled, Aristlppus came to his opponent and 
said, "-ffischlnes, shall we be friends? 1 * "Yes," 
replied he, " with all my heart." " But remember,'* 
said Aristlppus, "that I, being older than you, do 
make the first motion.** " Yes," replied -Machines ; 
" and therefore I oonolude that you are the worthier 
man, for I began the strife and you began the 
peace.** 

Invite the class to judge which is preferable, 
Disturbance and Riot, or Peace and Quietness. 

(2) Remark that we have seen how highly 
National Peace is valued by the Friends, but 
affirm that 

(i.) It is not a feeling exclusively belong- 
ing to this one sect ; for the Abbe* St Pierre 
preached a gospel of perpetual peace, and 
denounced the "popular'* wars of Louis XIV., 
for which he was expelled the Academy. 
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(6) Brings national 
prosperity and happi- 
ness. 



METHOD. 

(ii.) It is a feeling that has been put to a 
practical use by two great and enlightened 
nations— Great Britain and the United States 
of America— In the matter of the Alabama Award 
for damages done to American property by an 
English-built ship. 

Infer that Peace must be regarded as a 
great blessing, by the fact that " Peace Re- 
joicings " have celebrated the signing of Treaties 
of Peace after prolonged wars ; as in 1802, when 
gas was first used in illumination at Birming- 
ham (Peace of Amiens) ; 1856, after the Treaty 
of Paris had closed the Crimean War. 

(b) Having explained that the phrase ( ( sinews 
of war " is equivalent to money, it will not be 
difficult to show that a State which has not to 
maintain gigantic armaments can afford to 
spend something on the arts of peace — on 
education, museums, etc. 

" O beauteous Peace, 
Sweet union of a state I what else but thou 
Gives safety, strength, and glory to a people !" 

Thomson. 

Illustrate by France, which since the Franco- 
Prussian War has been enabled by Peace and a 
pacifio policy to become more prosperous than she 
ever was when distrust and suspense, together with 
a thirst for military glory, drained the country by 
taxation. 

Explain why "Peace and Plenty" are so 
invariably associated with each other, and why 
sculptors and painters always depict "Peace" 
with a cornucopia in her hand. 

Support this from Tibullus— 

"Meanwhile fair Peace secures the quiet plain ; 
Fair Peace, in whose auspicious, easy reign 
They first instructed stubborn steers to bew 
Their necks, to wear the yoke, and draw the plough. 
Peace glads the vines to yield a large produce, 
And swells the ripening grape with kindly Juice ; 
Peace plies the prong and brights the shining 

share;— 
Let eating rust destroy the tools of war." 
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Assert that " Peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than War." Of the heroes produced 
by peaceful avocations allude to 

(i) William Caxton, who introduced the art 
of printing, 1474 ; 

(ii.) James Watt, who invented the steam- 
engine, 1764. 
And, to show the immense value or these 
peaceful arts, desire the scholars to imagine 
what we should do if suddenly bereft of them. 
Offer the following points for consideration, 
claiming each and every one among the victories 
of Peace, as they have been made possible only 
by the long peace we have enjoyed, for all 
peaceful enterprises are paralyzed by war :— 
(L) The spread of education. 
(ii) The application of steam to the locomo- 
tive and steamer, thus bringing nations into 
close proximity, and dispelling feelings of 
suspicion and hatred. 

(iii ) The growth and extension of the news- 
paper press, 
(iv.) The electric telegraph. 
(v. ) The widening of the constitution, until 
almost the humblest in the land is able to exer- 
cise his influence upon national affairs. 


Quarrels and War. 

(1) Quarrels. 

(a) In words (alterca- 
tion). 


First quote Petrarch :— "Five great enemies to 
Peace inhabit with us— namely, avarice, ambition, 
envy, anger, and pride; and if these enemies were 
to be banished, we should Infallibly enjoy perpetual 
peace." 

(1) Dilate upon the misery caused by family 
quarrels. 

"Birds in their little nests agree; 

And tls a shameful sight, 
When children of one family 
Fall out, and chide, and fight" 
Point out how a person of quarrelsome tem- 
perament IMBITTERS his own LIFE. 

(a) Warn against arguing in a hot spirit, a 
course that often leads to quarrelling. 
Advise the children 
(L) to be calm in argument ; 
(ii ) to silence an opponent with reason, not 
with noise ; 
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(b) In Deeds (fighting). 



(2) War. 
(a) Its origin. 



(6) Its "popularity." 



METHOD. 

(iii) to PITT an angry person rather than 
to resent his anger. 

(6) Argue that as blows sometimes follow 
harsh words, it is advisable to avoid wran- 
gling. 
Teach 
(i.) an avoidance of giving provocation ; 
(ii. ) an avoidance of taking offence too readily. 
Illustrate by the traditional Irishman who trails 
his coat-tails for any one to tread upon as a signal 
for a fight. Censure the childish folly of this, 
and of the practice of carrying shillelahs, 
revolvers, and other weapons, the very handi- 
ness of which is a temptation to use them. 
(2) (a) Contend 

(i) that war is a relic of barbarism— 
savage tribes constantly make war on one 
another; 

(ii) that only with the uncivilized should 
"Might be Right"— this is why they con- 
tend for supremacy. 

Inform the class that war has been called the 
"Play of Kings," because they (kings) have 
generally been the controlling influence of this 
brute force, sometimes directing the warlike 
efforts of their subjects merely from personal 
ambition. 

Illustrate toy the custom of the Anglo-Saxons, 
among whom the office of king was not hereditary, 
but was filled by the choice of the Wltan, and 
frequently the late king's son was passed over, 
and a man more capable of leading in battle was 
selected. 

(6) It may be proved that even is "the 

GOOD OLD FIGHTING DAYS " war WAS NOT ALWAYS 

popular, by 

(i.) the institution of conscription among 
the ancient Romans (delectus), and in modern 
Germany ; 

(ii.) the institution of the press-gang at the 
beginning of the present century ; 

(iii. ) the great burden of overwhelming taxa- 
tion incurred by our Napoleonic Wars, a bur- 
den which was borne only by the add derived 
from the arts op Peace in the invention by 

(a) Richard Arkwright of the spinning- 
5 
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(c) Its "glory.' 



jenny, which multiplied the manipulation of 
the yarns in the textile manufactures ; 

(b) James Watt of the steam-engine, which 
multiplied the motive-power to work the 
machines. 

Contend that if the productive resources of 
the country had not been thus opportunely in- 
creased the incidence of the tremendous cost 
of that prolonged struggle could not have been 
borne. 

(c) Let the children try to discover wherein 
the fascination of war lies, especially when 
robbed of its " glory." 

Expose the hollowness of this " glory." 
Revert to the Abbe* St Pierre, whom the " glorious " 
victories of Turenne and the great Prinoe of Condi 
oould not allure. 

Quote from Southey's "Blenheim," and call 
attention to the latent satire upon the " glory 
of war" which the poet conveys in the seemingly 
innocent words of a child, and in the words of 
the refrain, " a famous victory." 
M ' It was the English,* Kaspar cried, 
'Who put the French to rout ; 
But what they killed each other for, 

I oould not well make out : 

But everybody said,' quoth he, 

'That 'twas a famous victory. 

" ' My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Yon little stream hard by. 

They burned his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly : 
So with his wife and child he fled; 
Nor had he where to lay his head. 
" ' With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a ohildlng mother then 

And new-born baby died.' 
***** 
" ' But what good cams of it at last ? 
Quoth little Peterkln.— 
'Why, that I cannot tell,' said he, 
' But 'twas a famous victory.' M 

To pursue this line further, and to show the 
horrors which always accompany war, give an 
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outline sketch of Napoleon's Russian campaign, and 
the return of the " grand army " from Moscow. 
Give the following interesting facts to show 

that A QUARRELSOME SPIRIT AND A LOVE OF WAR 
DO NOT ALWAYS GO HAND-IN-HAND I— 

James IV. of Scotland was in private life of a 
generous disposition, and yet he possessed that 
passion for war which Impelled him to invade En- 
gland. His defeat at Flodden (1513), where he and 
thirty of his chief nobles met with death, was the 
result of this infatuation. 

Again, it was a remark of the invincible Welling- 
ton that he had " never had a quarrel In his life. 1 ' 



Conclusion. — The object of the Lesson is, of course, to incul- 
cate a love op Peace ; therefore, in conclusion, entreat the 
children — 

(1) To promote Social Peace 

(a) By curbing temper — never being rude, tyrannical, or 

snappish ; 

(b) By never taking offence too readily, or giving 

provocation to others ; 

(c) By remembering that the preservation of peace is 

EVERY ONE'S DUTY ; 

(d) By readily undertaking the office of a peace-maker. 

(2) To promote National Peace 

(a) By restraining bellicose thoughts and expressions ; 

(b) By declining to be a unit in the formation of a public 

opinion tending towards a warlike policy. Cowper 
tells us that "War is a game which, were their 
subjects wise, kings would not play at;" and half the 
magnificent slaughterings recorded by the historian 
have arisen from the pompous quarrellings of two 
kings, or the ambitious intrigues of unscrupulous 
statesmen. These petty causes have drained nations 
of blood and money ; 

(c) By practically proving that the " pen is mightier than 

the sword " to right wrong. Allude to the venti- 
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lation of complaints and wrongs through newspaper 
correspondence, and to the wonders accomplished 
by employing pacific terms in diplomatic corre- 
spondence ; 
(d) By not being allured by a " feeling of the sublime in 
contemplating the shock of armies," which so " en- 
grosses the whole man that his eye is blind to the 
tears of bereaved parents, and his ear is deaf to 
the piteous moan of the dying and the shriek of 
their desolated families." — Chalmers. 



XV.-DUTY. 

Introduction. — Narrate the chief incidents in the Battle of 
Trafalgar, giving prominence to Nelson's watchword, " England 
expects every man this day to do his Duty," and his dying 
words, " I have done my Duty; I praise God for it." 

Contrast with this the fall and death of Wolsey, who, in the 
midst of all his greatness, had not done his Duty in his high 
position, but simply that which would advance his own interests 
with the king: while the consciousness of Duty done enabled 
Nelson to die bravely, the consciousness of Duty not done 
filled with bitter remorse the last days of Wolsey. 

Hence educe the supreme importance of Lesson. 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




Illustrate by the strict discipline of an army 
being requisite for the performance of its 


Duty is that which 
should be done. 




machine at the disposal of the commanding 
officer, as in the charge of the Light Brigade, — 


Or, 
Duty is that which 
due — an obligation — 

" The stern daughter of tt 
voice of God." 

Wordsworth. 


is 
te 


" Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and He,"— Tennyson. 

Further explain that the difference in disci- 
pline was one cause of the difference in suc- 
cess of the two armies in the Franco-Prussian 
War. 

Explain that every one has a CONSCIOUSNESS 
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of what his Duty is : it is something separate 

FROM OPINION AND ABOVE IT, a feeling of WHAT 

is bight to be done; it is generally different 
fbom what we would like or choose, and we 
have to make oubselves, as it were, do it, al- 
though we have an inner knowledge that we 
MUST DO rr TO be happy. 


How rendered. 
Duty should be ren- 
dered— 

(1) Cheerfully; not 
through fear or for re- 
ward. 

(2) Diligently, and not 
in a perfunctory manner: 
"Whatever is worth doing, 
is worth doing well." 


(1) Duty must be done by all honourable 
men ; and the wise man does much to rob the 
most uninviting Duty of its unpleasantness by 
meeting it bravely and cheerfully. Meet 
all duties hopefully, remembering that " well 
begun is half done," and liken disagree- 
able Duty to the stinging nettle, and repeat 
the verse — 

"Tender-handed stroke a nettle, 
And it stings yon for your pains ; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 1 ' 

(2) Never swerving from the path of Duty 
but having our aim constantly in view, and 
constantly approaching nearer to it; the small 
Duty to be done well. 

Repeat "Whatever is worth," etc. Explain 
how life is made up of small duties, which 
well done make a career of usefulness and 
honour. 


Impediments to Duty. 

(1) Irresolution, indeci- 
sion, and weakness of pur- 
pose. 

"He holds no parley with 
unmanly fears : 
Where Duty calls, he con- 
fidently steers." 


(1) Irresolution comes not from being in 
doubt as to what Duty is, but rather from try- 
ing TO SEE SOME OTHER AND PLEASANTER WAY of 

satisfying conscience than by doing it. This 
makes the best purpose weak, and we have no 
strength to do the right when the time for 

ACTION ARRIVES. 

Illustrate hy the gymnast going through a difficult 
and dangerous performance: to be safe he must not 
he faltering, hut must make his swing or leap just 
when the time arrives, as he knows what to do, and 
to he safe he must do it. So our Duty should 
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(2) A preference for 
pleasure. 



" Duty first, and pleasure 
afterwards. 11 
(3) Indolence. 



METHOD. 

be done promptly, like Goldsmith's " village 
preacher," who was 

" In his Duty prompt at every oalL" 

(2) Duty is not east to everybody, and hence 
the necessity for looking after ourselves 
sharply. So many are the temptations to 
neglect Duty, that it becomes necessary to 
make a hard and r ast rule for guidance : illus- 
trate by school duties ; for example, " home lessons " 
at night before play. 

Glass to repeat rule, and learn. 

(3) Explain how Indolence has been called 
the " rust of the soul," as it takes off the edge 
from our perception of Duty, and dulls our 
nobler faculties, lulling us into the belief that 
all is going on well Compare it to that deep 
and dangerous slumber, ending in death, that over- 
comes the traveller in the frozen regions. 



Where due. 



(a) Between 
and parents. 



children 



(6) Between 
and teachers. 



scholars 



Teach that every one has a Duty, and men- 
tion the Duties of the Sovereign, of the rich, 
etc. Illustrate from Tennyson's "Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere," — 

" If Time be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gates, 

Nor any poor about your lands ? 
Ohl teach the orphan boy to read, 

Or teach the orphan girl to sew." 

(a) From the child, Obedience, Reverence, 
and Love ; from the parent, Protection, Proper 
Training, Food and Clothing. (Let the class 
enumerate these.) 

Illustrate by a child's neglect in allowing an 
aged parent to go to the Workhouse, and how the 
law claims the son's aid ; illustrate by a parent's 
neglect in the half -fed, half -clad, half-educated 
children ready to fill our prisons and to infest 
society. 

(6) Class to enumerate as before the Respect, 
Attention, and Obedience on the one side, and 
the Care, sense of Responsibility, and good 
Example on the other. 

Illustrate how a scholar's neglect of Duty 
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(c) Between employers 
» and employed. 



Special Duties— as 
(1) Good neighbours 
and citizens. 



(2) Loyal subjects. 



Conflicting Duties. 



makes a teacher's work hard and thankless, and a 
teacher may lose his reputation through it ; while 
a teacher's neglect may give scholars wrong 
ideas, and make them the butt of ridicule — may 
allow the formation of bad habits. Show that it 
is easier to pass faults unnoticed, and yet that it 
may be the teacher's duty to punish. 

(c) Explain how justice and a consideration 
for the welfare of work-people, on the one 
hand, and a care for the best interests of mas- 
ters, on the other, would obviate strikes and 

LOCK-OUTS. 

(1) Teach that it is the Duty of every citizen to 
help the State, and that a man must have the 
courage of his opinions in politics, whatever 
they may be, and then the state of our country 
may be as Macaulay describes ancient Rome : — 

" Then none was for a party, 
Then all were for the state ; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the peor man loved the great ; 

" Then lands were fairly portioned, 
Then spoils were fairly sold: 
The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of olV—Horatius. 

(2) Teach obedience to the laws, but a right 

to RESIST TYRANNY J teach & LOYAL RECOGNITION 

of properly constituted subordinate authori- 
ties, as the police, the magistracy, etc. 

Show that Duties are conflicting only in 
appearance, and that a little earnest atten- 
tion will point out what really ought to be 

DONE. 



Duty gives to Character— 

(1) Strength. 



(2) Honour. 
"The path of Duty is the 
way to glory." 

Tennyson. 



(1) Show that the man of Duty is a tower of 
strength in any position — he withstands all 
shocks, and cannot be bribed to do wrong. He 
can be relied on by his family, his friends, his 
business acquaintances, and his party. 

(2) Illustrate Tennyson by 

(a) Wellington, called the " Iron Duke" because 
of his unflinching adherence to Duty. 
(6) Lord Lawrence, the " Saviour of our Indian 
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(3) Usefulness. 


Empire," who held the Punjab during the Mutiny 
simply by the overwhelming force of his character. 
(3) Revert to the subdivision on " Indolence," 

and contrast it with the usefulness of active 

Duty. 



Conclusion. — Show how devotion to Duty is a noble trait, 
and how, like our muscles, it strengthens with exercise: it 
may be compared to the cement which holds together the 
whole fabric of a building, for it binds firmly together all 
the finer qualities of our nature. 

Question, Would a person be doing his Duty "in stealing 11 ? 
" in lying" % " in cheating" % eta ; and so show the peremptory 
self-evident Duties. 

Quoit Wolsey's advice to Cromwell — 

" Be Just, and fear not: 
Let all the ends thou alm'st at be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's." 



XVT— PTnrCTTTALITY. 

Introduction. — Refer to the assembling of the school each 
day, and by questions educe — 

(1) That "Punctuality" [early coming] requires more effort 

than "late coming;" 

(2) That the teacher prefers Punctuality; 

<3) That a premium is generally put upon it in most schools; 

(4) That good children feel it to be a duty, and strive to be 

punctual; and 

(5) That in after life employers will rigorously demand Punc- 

tuality of them. 
Suppose a case of an employer being compelled to reduce 
his establishment; assert that he would, supposing all 
things being equal, give preference to those clerks and 
workmen who had always shown themselves punctual, and 
would dismiss the unpunctuaL 
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Definition. 

B. B. H. 




Try back with the question, "What word 
means being in time ? " (Punctuality. ) 

Say, " Well, we will write that on the board ;" 
and then use this B. B. h., which the class may 
read simultaneously, or which may be read by any 
individual child whose attention is wandering 


Punctuality is being 
exactly in time with 
everything. 








away from the teacher. Younger classes may 
repeat the " Head" several times instead of hav- 
ing it put on B. B. 

Deal with the importance of keeping appoint- 
ments with strict Punctuality; and in deriving 
the word from punctum, a point, use Shake- 
speare's phrase — 

" Come pat betwixt too early and too late," 

and say that six o'clock means sixty minutes after 
five, and sixty minutes before seven, and nothing 
else. 


Attributes of Punctu- 
ality. 

(1) It gives one a feel- 
ing of self -respect; and 
anything "well begun is 
half done." 

M Punctuality is the soul 
of business." 

(2) It becomes a habit, 
and engenders precision in 
other matters. 


(1) Declare that when one is in a good humour 
with himself, his task is more likely to become 
an agreeable one. 

In applying the saying that "the early bird 
gathers the worm," say that Punctuality fre- 
quently CONFERS THE PRIVILEGE OF PRIORITY of 

claim to any advantage, as it is sometimes the 
rule, " First come, first served." 

Show that by arriving a few minutes before 
time at school or at work we may avoid hurry, 
bustle, 2»nd confusion. 

Nelson attributed his success to always being a 
few minutes before time. 

Sir Walter Scott thus advised a young man : 
— "When a regiment is on the march, the rear is 
often thrown into confusion because the front does 
not move steadily and uninterruptedly. It Is the 
same with business. If that which Is first in hand 
be not Instantly, steadily, and regularly despatched, 
other things accumulate behind, till affairs begin to 
press all at once, and no human brain can stand the 
confusion." 

(2) Infer that one who is particular about 
his seconds will probably be precise in other 

MATTERS, both GREAT AND SMALL— that he will 
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(3) It is due from supe- 
riors to inferiors. 



(4) It is the governing 
principle of the universe. 



(5) It inspires confi- 
dence. 



be MINUTELY PUNCTUAL and PUNCTILIOUSLY 
MINUTE. 

Infer that as age advances it will be found 
hard TO unlearn habits of tardiness: Punctu- 
ality was a confirmed habit with Lord Brougham. 

(3) Quote the saying of Louis XIV., that 
" Punctuality is the politeness of kings." 

Insist that it is a matter both of courtesy and 
of conscience; and that if one observes Punc- 
tuality in the service of another, it doubles the 

OBLIGATION. 

(4) Prove the regularity and Punctuality of 
natural phenomena by the accuracy with which 
men 

(a) Prepare almanacs and tide-tables; 

(6) Predict changes of the moon; 

(c ) Calculate the reappearance of comets, etc. 

(5) liefer to the case mentioned in the Intro- 
duction, -where the employer manifested his 
confidence in the punctual employe! 

Illustrate by the anecdote of a clergyman : — 
"While a student he was always known to he 
punctual In attending the lectures at a tutor's 
house. One morning the clock struok seven, and all 
rose up for prayer, according to custom. The tutor 
looking round and observing that Mr. X was ab- 
sent, paused awhile. Seeing him enter the room, he 
thus addressed him : ' Sir, the clock has struck, and 
we were ready to begin ; but as you were absent we 
supposed it too fast, and therefore waited. 1 The clock 
was actually too fast by some minutes. 1 *— Dr. Todd. 

Illustrate further by Napoleon, who studied his 
watch as closely as his map. His victories were 
won by consummate strategy, but more especially 
by impressing his subordinates with Punctuality. 
Manoeuvring over large tracts, so that the enemy 
was puzzled to decide where the blow would fall, he 
would suddenly concentrate his forces with irre- 
sistible precision on some weak point. Of course, 
the successful execution of such a plan demanded 
every division to be at its appointed place with 
exact Punctuality. 



Unpunctuality and 

Procrastination, 
(1) A person who is un- 



(1) This point may be well illustrated by the 
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punctual wastes his own 
and other people's time. 



(2) One who Is careless 
about time is generally 
careless about other mat- 
ters. 

(3) Time lost is lost for 
ever: it cannot be re- 
gained. 



"Procrastination is the 
thief of time." 



"Time and tide wait for 
no man." 



late-comers at school each day, who delay the first 
lesson, or break in upon it, distracting attention, 
and wasting the time of the teacher and the other 
children. 

Illustration: Washington would not allow his 
time to be wasted by others, for when his secretary 
excused his lateness by blaming his watch, be said, 
" Ton must get another watch, or I another secre- 
tary." 

(2) It may be shown that one who carelessly 
keeps another waitino may not have very 

STRICT NOTIONS ON OTHER SUBJECTS. 

(3) Paint Slothfulness in unattractive col- 
ours. 

Quote — 

"Tis the voice of the sluggard, I beard him com- 
plain, 

'Ton have waked me too soon, I must slumber 
again.'" 

Show how the attempt to overtake time is 
productive of overstraining, hurry, and bustle, 
scamping work, and a general confusion of cus- 
tomary routine. 

Insist that the "overtime" consequent upon 
late -coming must be both fatiguing and irk- 
some, coming as it does at the end of the dat, 
when one's energies are tired out : mention how 
gas is sometimes wasted and a bad atmosphere 
endured when the bright hours of the morning 
might have availed. 

In proving the loss to be irrevocable, quote 
Franklin : " He who loses an hour in the morning 
may keep on a dog's trot all day, and will not over- 
take it by evening." 

Quote — 

"Lost somewhere between sunrise and sunset, 
Two Golden Hours, 
Set with sixty diamond minutes. 
No reward is offered : they are lost for ever." 

Contrast "diamond" minutes with "golden" 
hours, and assert that just as we say " Take 
care of the pennies, and the pounds will take 
care of themselves," so " Take care of the min- 
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(4) " May to dangerous." 



utes, and the hours will take care of them- 
selves." 

(4) Show in what the danger may consist, as : 
(a) We may induce idleness by keeping 

others waiting. 
(6) We may cause an agony of suspense by 

delating something of vital importance. 

Illustrate the danger by the priest discovered in 
a temple at Pompeii fleeing with valuables: as he 
is by himself, it is thought he went back for these, 
and this delay prevented his ultimate escape. 



Conclusion. — Insist that Punctuality is demanded — 

1. In evert walk of life, 2. From every rank of society — 

( 1 ) In attending school ; 

(2) In going to work ; 

(3) In meeting trains or keeping appointments, either of 

(a) pleasure or of (6) business; 

(4) In attending public meetings, (a) social or (6) reli- 

gious; 

(5) In taking meals, for regular meals are conducive to 

HEALTH. 

In recapitulating the Disadvantages of Unpunctuality, remark 
that— 

(1) Waiting impedes business and poisons pleasure. 

(2) Late-coming at public meetings is an insult to those 

who are punctual, and the disturbance thus made 
is annoying in the extreme. 

(3) Ridicule is always excited by the man who is too 

late for his train, even after panting and exertion 
have in vain tried to regain lost moments. 

(4) We never discover the preciousness of a moment 

till it is irrevocably lost. 

(5) And of the two alternatives, " Start sooner, or tra- 

vel faster," commend the former; for your punctual 
man is rarely in a hurry, and it is seldom he allows 
dilatoriness the chance to betray him. 
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XVII.-OEDEE, OB METHOD. 

Introduction. — Perhaps the best way of introducing the sub- 
ject would be to show the great necessity for Order, and the 
application of it in every-day life ; and for some examples of 
Order, educe that — 

(1) When Sewing-silk or Thread has been manufactured, it is 

not sold for use in tangled Skeins, but is neatly and 
carefully put in Order on cards or spools. 

(2) When the Postman is delivering Letters, he has not to run 

from one end of a long street to the other, and then 
back again; because he has taken the precaution to 
put the letters in Order before starting. 

(3) When a Shunter is making up a goods-train, he marshals 

his trucks in proper Order, so that the last one may 
be dropped off at the first station, the next at the 
second station, and so on, the truck going the farthest 
distance being next the engine. 
So, by these and other examples, show the amount of trouble, 

annoyance, perplexity, and confusion that a want of Order or 

arrangement would entail. 



MATTER, 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




Having obtained a Definition for the B. b., 
proceed to show the characteristics of Order ; 
namely : — 

(a) Neatness and tidiness of person, which 
will extend its influence to surrounding cir- 
cumstances, from personal habits and dress 
to homes, duties, etc. 

(6) Method and arrangement of thought 
is called Logic, which, proceeding in Order, 
places premises before deductions, causes be- 
fore effects ; and by a systematic arrangement 
of conclusions arrived at, has built up first 
one science and then another. Children who 
have been taught to think logically obtain 
what is called a good memory. Convey this in 
suitable language to advanced scholars only. 
This idea of Order will be best made intelli- 
gible to little children by reference to school 


Order is keeping 
everything in its pro- 
per place, and doing 
everything at the pro- 
per time. 




There is another idei 
of Order,— namely, Socia 


1 
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Organization, as when we 
speak of " maintaining 
Order." 



"Order Is the sanity of 
the mind, the health of the 
body, the peace of the city, 
the security of the state. 
As the beams to a house, 
as the bones to the micro- 
cosm of man, so is Order to 
all things." — Southey. 



Order and discipline. To elder scholars it may 
be defined as the assignment of various func- 
tions [offices or duties] to the several members, 
with subordination, and an acknowledged 
authority [head] to direct the general pur- 
poses of the whole body. 

The force of this definition may be shown 
by the derivation of the word subordination 
(sub, under, ordino, I set in order), and Ulus- 
trcUe how in man it forms a primary instinct, 
and leads him to do a distasteful thing, — 
namely, to restrain his own iNDivmuAL will, 
by the fact that the very mutineers who murder 
one captain proceed immediately to elect another, 
and bind themselves to obey him. 



The Advantages of Order. 

Order— 

(1) Facilitates [makes 
easy] work or study. 



(2) Economizes [makes 
the most of] time. 



(1) IUustration:—" A man was digging a path 
through a deep snow-bank. It was almost insup- 
portably cold, and he seemed to make but little 
headway, though he worked as if for a wager. At 
length, getting out of breath, he paused, and marked 
out the width of the path with his shovel, then 
marked out the width of each shovelful, and con- 
sequently the amount of snow at each throw of the 
shovel. In fifteen minutes be had done more, and 
it was done more neatly and easily, than in thirty 
minutes previously, when working without a plan." 
—Dr. Todd. 

Mention that by system Martin Luther was able 
to produce seven hundred volumes ; and Sir William 
Jones acquired twenty -eight languages, besides 
attending to his duties in Bengal. 

Quote the old divine Fuller :— " Marshal thy 
thoughts in a handsome method, for one will carry 
more weight trussed and packed than when it lies 
flapping and hanging about his shoulders." 

Mention the School Time-table. 

(2) Method obviates hurrying and skurrying, 
as a methodical person always starts punctu- 
ally and allows sufficient time for the comple- 
tion of any undertaking ; at the same time, he 
never procrastinates, or " puts off till to- 
morrow what can be done to-day ; " and by 
doing one thing at a time, and in its proper 
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(3) Induces caref ulness, 
industry, and thrift. 



(4) Is essential to the 
elucidation of any difficult 
problem, and to the suc- 
cess of any critical enter- 
prise. 



(5) Is an element of 
strength. 



time, Method gets through much work : there 

is NO HUNTING for MISLAID tools or for LOST 

material. 

(3) Quote Lord Burleigh:— "Method [or Order] 
is like packing things in a box: a good packer will 
get in half as much again as a had one." Hence 
show in trying to arrange things in the best 
way, the habit of carefulness is induced, more 
work can be done in a given time, and industry 
is quickened ; in laying out money, we see where 
economy is possible, and thrift results. 

Show that if Method be a characteristic 
trait of any person his susceptibilities are 
offended bt slovenliness, idleness, and pro- 
digality ; and that Method apportions income 

and REGULATES EXPENDITURE. 

(4) Illustrate that as a hoy dressing would not 
pnt on his jacket before his waistcoat, so a method- 
ical person attempting any difficult undertaking 
will first arrange bis plan of action, and then pro- 
ceed logically to execute it 

Illustrate — 

(a) By the relief which Order and Method 
afford to pressure of work in the Post-Omoe on 
St Valentine's Day. 

(6) By the methodical procedure in the Abys- 
sinian War, which accomplished its purpose with 
scarcely any loss of life. 

(c) When disease and privation and consequent 
drooping of spirits would have annihilated Dr. 
Kane and his comrades in the Arctic Regions, 
the importance of system in the discharge of daily 
duties was recognized by the doctor, who resolved 
everything should go as it had done : the arrange- 
ment of hours, the distribution and details of duty, 
the religious exercises, the ceremonials of the table, 
the lights, the watch, and the labours of the obser- 
vatory,— nothing was intermitted that had con- 
tributed to make up the day's routine, and thereby 
the ice-bound prisoners survived. 

(5) The following quotation from Lavater will 
exemplify how Order is an element of moral 
strength : " He who has no taste for Order will be 
often wrong in his judgment and seldom consider- 
ate in his actions." Its influence on physical 
strength has been well asserted by the great 
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German soldier Von Mbltke (drill and discipline, 
which are forms of Order, indicate the great 

IMPORTANCE ATTACHED to Method by MILITARY 

authorities in all times and in all places), who 
offended the susceptibilities of the Americans by 
slightingly alluding to all the patties of the Amerl- 
oan Civil War as the meetings of mere armed mobs, 
for he argued that oorps so rapidly raised oould not 
have acquired the strength of thoroughly disci- 
plined armies. 

In the same way we see the superiority given by 
Order to a small body of polios charging a large 
disorderly mob ; and again, the magnifioont Order 
displayed in scaling the Heights of Abraham (Que- 
bec, 1759) is a good illustration, as the slightest con- 
fusion there would have meant failure. 


Disorder. 
Disorder is — 
(1) Unnatural 

" Order is Heaven's first 
law." 


(1) Illustrate Order IN NATURE— 

(a) By the Solar System and the REGULARLY 
recurring seasons. 

(6) By the Human Body and the regularity 
of habit necessary to retain its health. 

(c) By the Mosaic account of the Creation 
being an evolution of " cosmos from chaos," — a 
world from a Gap, or Order from Disorder (ad- 
vanced scholars will catch at, and retain, the 
Greek words of the first phrase). 
That Man has recognized the importance of 
Order in nature, and copied it for his own ad- 
vantage, is well shown by Professor Blackie : — 
"In human doings and human productions we tee 
everywhere manifestations of Order. Well-ordered 
stones make architecture ; well-ordered social regu- 
lations make a constitution and a polios; well- 
ordered ideas make good loglo; well-ordered words 
make good writing ; well-ordered imaginations and 
emotions make good poetry; well-ordered facts 
make science. Disorder, on the other hand, makes 
nothing at all, but unmakes everything. Stones in 
disorder produce ruins ; an ill-ordered social con- 
dition is decline, revolution, or anarchy ; ill-ordered 
ideas are absurdity ; ill-ordered words are neither 
sense nor grammar; ill-ordered imaginations and 
emotions are madness ; 111-ordered facts are chaos." 
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(2) Repugnant to con- 
template, being — 

(a) Confusing and per- 
plexing; 

(6) Discouraging and 
disheartening. 



(2) Say some one has coined the phrase " Ad- 
mired confusion : " but what is admirable in 
confusion it is difficult to detect; for who would 
engage an untidy servant ? who cares to undertake 
to unravel a tangled and knotted web ? who cares 
to see a place littered and strewn with flutters? 
who likes to look for a thing in an untidy box or 
drawer'? who has ever noticed the difficulty in 
counting a flock of sheep while they are running 
about in confusion ? 



How we may observe 
Order. 

We may observe Order — 
(1) In our dress. 



(2) In our work- 



fa) Tools in order. 
(6) Accounts kept prop- 
erly. 



(3) In our habits — 
(a) Meals. 

(6) Homes. 



(1) Insist that untidy and careless people are 
almost invariably indolent; that tidiness in 
dress does not imply costuness, as the simplest 
article of attire worn tidily is becoming, and on 
the other hand, the most fashionable garment 
worn slovenly is unattractive. Teach, girls to 
prefer a neat darn or a well-sewn patch to an 
UNTmY rent; and boys to show their tidiness 
by hanging up their caps, abominating a dusty 
jacket, unlaced boots, and a necktie all awry. 

(2) Teach that Method does not begin at the 
wrong end of a job, and then occupy time in 
undoing the mischdjf. It does not try to do 
several jobs at once, and by continual run- 
ning from one to the other lose time, by which 
more hindrance than progress accrues. It keeps 
tools sharp and ready for use. In office-work 
it omits to enter nothdsg, and never confuses 
dates or miscounts money : the Bankruptcy 
Commissioners are constantly reporting that most 
of the failures in business disclose a muddle of 
accounts. 

(3) Teach how Order induces punctuality and 
regularity of meals; does not infringe the eti- 
quette of the 

(a) table by late-coming, or by leaving the 
table ; does not impair digestion by hurried 
eating ; but all is done decently and in order. 
Again, too, how inviting a tidy girl may make 
a dinner-table look, no matter how frugal 
the fare ! 

(6) In girls' schools inculcate that untidy 
6 
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homes with flutters scattered in all directions, 
so that there is scarcely a comfortable spot in 
the house, is one of the reasons that some 
men are driven from home to the public-house. 
At the same time, caution against the opposite 
extreme of maintaining a perpetual "spring- 
clean " in a house, whereby the place is just as 
uncomfortable; and sap that it has been re- 
marked that it is not pleasant to live with such 
people who are so very precise, and who adhere 
too rigidly to the rule, " A place for everything, 
and everything in its place." People of this class 
are such fidgets as to object to a thing being re- 
moved from the place in which It is usually kept 
even for its legitimate use : a house-wife of this kind 
will keep a copper kettle to clean and to scour, and 
to hang up, hut will never allow It to he put en the 
fire for the very purpose the thing was intended for. 



Conclusion. — In conclusion, teach that Order — 

(1) Requires thought to arrange and patience to execute. 

It does not tear a piece of paper that ought to be cut. 
and then waste time in hunting up scissors to remedy the 
damage. 

(2) Allots a time for every duty, so that nothing is omitted 

or forgotten. 

It does not permit of children coming to school without 
a pencil, because the pencil is always in its proper place. 

(3) Adopts a routine, and then Industry follows. 

If a time is set for home-lessons, they are not forgotten, . 
but are well prepared, and the next morning's lessons are 
gone through well in consequence. 

(4) Hates all unprepossessing higgledy-piggledy habits. 

Copy-books are not blotted, the writing all leans one way, 
and exercise-books look neat and inviting. 



XVIIL-PAINSTAKING AND ACCTOACY. 
Introduction. — The dire results of carelessness (that is, not 
taking pains) and inaccuracy (that is, not being exact) may first 
be illustrated by some supposititious cases, as — 
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(1) Suppose a teacher wrote on the black-board that the 

class were to write a list of ten words one hundred 
times each, when only ten times each was intended ; 
count the class, and let them calculate how many 
words of extra labour would be entailed by this in- 
accuracy. 

This multiplication of a fault may be further 
illustrated in various other ways; as in a Stain going 
through every fold of a long and valuable piece of 
silk, or in the difference of range made by the eleva- 
tion or the depression of the muzzle of a cannon by a 
few inches. 

(2) Suppose a doctor goes into his surgery for a certain 

drug and takes hold of the wrong jar or phial, 
which is perhaps next the right one, but contains 
a deadly poison, and he administers this in mistake ; 
say, for instance, he mistakes morphia for powdered 
sugar ! 

(3) Imagine the fatal results of carelessness on the part of a 

civil engineer who miscalculates the strain which a 

bridge or viaduct will bear, or the disastrous mistake 

of the railway signalman who takes hold of the wrong 

handle and turns the wrong points. 

After each case give a short series of questions to elicit that 

"taking care" or "taking pains" is necessary to insure 

" accuracy " or " exactitude " or " being exactly right." 

Afterwards let the children try to enumerate instances of 
applied accuracy, as — 

(1) In a Watch, which the minutest fault of construction will 

render worthless ; 

(2) In a Sewing-machine, which has similar delicacy of con- 

struction; 

(3) In a Steam-hammer, which is a noble example of ponder- 

osity combined with infinitesimal accuracy : it can be 
so manipulated as to strike a blow of many tons, or 
to merely chip an egg-shell. 
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Definition. 

B. B. H. 



Painstaking is tak- 
ing pains or taking 
care that all is done 
right or with Accu- 
racy. 



(Accuracy, from Lat. 
ad, to, cura, care.) 



" No gains without pains." 



Having clearly shown by illustrations what 
Painstaking and Accuracy are, get the terms 
defined for the B. B. if the class be sufficiently 
advanced to read the Definition; if not, let a 
junior class repeat the Definition simultaneously 
several times, till its meaning is grasped. 

In deriving! it will be plain that Painstaking is 
a compound of two simple words ; in deriving 
Accuracy from its Latin root, it may be said that 
it means " to care " so much about anything we 
do as to compel us to do it exactly right. 

Lead the class to see the proper sequence of 
the two ideas — Painstaking coming first, and 
Accuracy following as a result: 

(1) Painstaking = taking pains, pains being 
equivalent to labour or conscientious exer- 
tion ; then follows 

(2) Accuracy, for everything having been so 
carefully done mistakes are avoided, and, if 
not, we have at least done to the best of our 
ability, actuated by the motto that 

"What is worth doing at all is worth doing well" 

This proverb, if well handled by the teacher, 
will also demonstrate the sequence of the two 
ideas. 



Accuracy— 
(1) In observation. 



'2) Inspeecn. 



(1) There is a capital and well-known story of 
the " Dervise and the Camel " which illustrates 
the powers of observation well used. This may 
be related with advantage. (Royal Reader 
No. IV., p. 63.) 

Proceed to say that every one is not expected 
to be as clever as the Dervise, but that children 
are expected — 

(a) To use their eyes and ears ; 

(b) To refract from guessing and all guess- 
work; 

(c) To observe how certain effects invari- 
ably follow certain causes. 

Mention how sciences have been built up from 

this ACCURACY OF OBSERVATION. 

(For exaggeration and reservation of state- 
ment see the lessons on "Candour" and 
" Truthfulness.") 
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(3) In details in the 
transaction of affairs. 

"Never despise the day 
of small things." 



Without intrenching too far upon this class of 

inaccuracies, show that errors through mere 

carelessness would sometimes be disastrous 

(a) In Commanders — illustrate by the fatal 

blunder at Balaclava ; 

(6) In Statesmen and Public Speakers ; 

(c) In Teachers and Professors ; 

(d) In Legal Witnesses. 

To prove how little accuracy of speech is 
cultivated, let the class try to define some 
common object, as a chair. Now as a definition 
should be a " description of the essentials," it may 
easily be shown, from the attempted definition on 
the part of the scholars— (the proffered definition 
may perhaps have been " a thing to sit upon ")— that 
such a description would embrace a sofa, a bench, 
or a stool equally welL 

Arrive at the fact that few can define accu- 
rately, and that lucidity of expression is not a 
very common acquirement. 

(3) In deeding with the motto, insist that all 
Accuracy depends upon a painstaking attention 

TO DETAILS. 

Mention that in great trials every word 
uttered by a witness is considered so important 
that it is taken down by a shorthand writer for 
future reference. 
Illustrations — 

(a) Charles James Fox, when Secretary of 
State, was told that his writing was bad. He 
was so piqued that he went to a writing school 
and wrote copies like a boy till his handwriting 
had improved. It was by this habit of neglecting 
no detail that he made bis reputation. 

(6) Michael Angelo was one day explaining to 
a visitor at his studio what he had been doing to 
a statue since a previous visit. "I have re- 
touched this part, polished that, softened this 
feature, brought out that muscle, given some 
expression to this lip, and more energy to that 
limb." "But these are trifles," remarked the 
visitor. " It may be so," said the sculptor ; " but 
recollect that trifles make perfection, and perfec- 
tion is no trifle." 

(c) Wellington in India specified the exact 
speed at which the bullocks were to be driven, 
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and in Spain he directed the precise way in which 

soldiers were to cook certain previsions, and ever 

by his careful attention to details he insured 

efficiency. 

From illustrations (a) and (c) bear out the 
statement that " the painstaking become the rulers 
of the world," and remark that Napoleon always 
paid minute attention to details. Sum up the 
whole gist of the matter by again quoting the 
last sentence of (6). For advanced classes quote 
Archbishop Whately :— 

"The proverb has it, 'A straw best shows how the 
wind blows ; ' and the most ordinary and unim- 
portant actions of a man's life will often show more 
of his natural character and his habits than more 
important actions, which are done deliberately, and 
sometimes against his natural inclinations." 

(See lesson on " Punctuality " for being par- 
ticular in regard to time, and the lesson on 
" Order" for tidiness.) 


Carelessness and In- 
accuracy 

(1) Sometimes arise 
from lack of prepara- 
tion. 


(1) Impress — 

(a) That in any undertaking Preparation is 
an important factor in arriving at Accuracy. 
(6) That this Preparation is equivalent to 
Painstaking. 

Quote David Avallon, a Huguenot preacher of 
some eminence, who was famous for the great 
care with which he studied and composed his 
sermons. He said : — 

"A man who had to appear in public, and took 
no pains in preparation, could not commit a greater 
breach if he appeared in his night-cap and dressing- 
gown." 

A good exercise may be formed by gathering 
the results of carelessness in each of the 
following cases :— 

(a) A statesman, if too careless to prepare 
his facts, may adduce wrong arguments. 

(6) A teacher, if too careless to prepare his 
lesson, may give bad instruction. 

(c) A scholar, if too careless to prepare his 
home work, may do his next dat's work 
badly. 



Painstaking and accuracy. 
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(2) Injure character. 



(3) Result in evil. 



(d) A public speaker, if too careless to 
prepare his matter, may not caret the con- 
viction he intended. 

(e) A newspaper editor, if too careless to 
prepare his article, may mislead the public 
and misdirect public opinion. 

Lord Macaulay's letter respecting Miss Lucy 
Alkln's "Life of Addison" will serve as a good 
illustration. Her blunders were so serious and so 
numerous as to have ruined her book if Macaulay's 
criticism had not been in time to save it 

(2) It may be laid down as an axiom that 
errors will surely be detected sooner or later ; 
therefore loss of reputation maybe demon- 
strated from the previous division. 

Offer for consideration the following contrast : — 

(a) The True Worker— marked by sedulous 
attention and painstaking industry. 

(b) The Untrustworthy Worker— inatten- 
tive and careless of everything but getting to 
the end. 

Impatience, Hurry, and Haste may also be 
shown as characteristics of the Untrust- 
worthy. 

Therefore Carelessness and Inaccuracy injure 
character, just as Carefulness and Accuracy are 
marks of good training. 

(3) To advanced classes give the Latin proverb 
"Festina lente," "Hasten slowly." Explain 
this; and also Lord Bacon's saying, "Stay a 
little, that we may make an end the sooner." 

Illustrate how the careless and inaccurate worker 
gives more trouble to himself and to others by his 
negligence. For instance, the scholar who has 
most errors in dictation gives most trouble to the 
teacher who has to detect the mistakes, and more 
trouble to himself in correcting them ; whereas, if he 
had been more attentive to the previous prepara- 
tion, or if he had "stayed a little," he would the 
"sooner have made an end." 

Some evil results may be gathered by re- 
verting to the previous exercise, as — 

(a) The injurious laws framed by the care- 
less statesman. 

(6) The wrong impressionb conveyed by 
the careless teacher. 
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(c) The distaste fob school acquired by 
the careless scholar. 

{d) The injury done to a good cause by a 
bad advocate. 

(e) The wrong and injustice done by mis- 
directed PUBLIC OPINION. 
A teacher of any resource may deal with other 
evils ; for example — 

(a) Exaggeration,^ 

(6) Annoyance, I arising from Careless- 

(c) Trouble, J ness ; 

{d) Vexation, ' 
and 

(a) Financial bankruptcy, \ caused by 

(6) Moral bankruptcy, i Inaccuracy. 



Conclusion. 

(1) Impress as deeply as possible the axiom that " a little 

done well is better than a lot done badly." Give 
instances from school work. 

(2) Entreat the children to take pains and to arrive at 

accuracy by doing a thing " over and over again." 
niustratiom — 

(a) Lord Bacon wrote his Great Work twelve times, once 

every year for twelve years. 

(b) Pope said that if he could not be the greatest poet he 

could be the most accurate, and he always took 
infinite pains to polish up his compositions. 

(c) Virgil spent eleven years writing, re-writing, and 

polishing the "-58neid," and then on his death-bed 
wished it to be cast into the flames, because he 
thought sufficient pains had not been bestowed upon 
it even then. 

(d) In the second edition of Johnson's " Basselas " there 

are no fewer than 3,000 alterations. 

(3) Following this good example of literary men, scholars can 

be painstaking and accurate 
(a) In their copy-books — no re-copying a mistake all down 
a page ; 
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(b) In their sums, or one wrong figure at the beginning 

will make the answer at the end very much wrong ; 

(c) In their dictation exercise, by proper attention in the 

preparatory lesson. 
(4) The teacher should always discourage approximate work 
where exactitude is really necessary and important. 
Announce to the class in firm language that guess- 
work will in future be strongly objected to. 

Illustrate the superiority of exactness over guessing by the 
fact that men-cooks generally excel women-cooks, because 
they are so careful to weigh and measure all the ingredients 
of the food they prepare, instead of guessing pinches of this 
and handfuls of the other. 



XIX.-CONTEFTMENT. 

Introduction. — Read or relate the fable of "The Discon- 
tented Pendulum," if available; or narrate with embellishments 
the story of "Robinet; or, How to Make the Best of It," of 
which the following is an outline sketch : — 

Robinet, a French peasant, was returning home from work 
with a basket containing his supper, which consisted of a piece 
of kid's flesh to stew, a bag of meal to thicken the stew, an 
onion to slice in it, pepper and salt to season it, and a piece of 
barley-bread to finish the repast 

As he was jogging merrily along, a squirrel in a tree attracted 
his attention, and thinking a nest of young squirrels would be a 
fine present for his young master, he climbed the tree to get it. 
When half-way up he saw a dog stealing his meat ; but as he 
could not catch the thief, he consoled himself with, " Well, I 
must be content with soup-meagre, and no bad thing either." 

Presently, while stopping to converse with a friend, he set 
down his basket, and a tame raven that lived in the vicinity 
stole his meal. But again he cheerfully remarked, "Well, my 
soup will be thinner, but I will boil my bread in it." 

Farther on, while gallantly supporting a young woman across 
a plank that spanned a stream, a cry of alarm from her caused 
him to drop his basket into the water, where pepper and salt, of 
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course, disappeared. Still he was content, and said to himself, 
" Well, I must sup on roasted onion and barley-bread. Last 
night I had the bread alone." 

And he trudged on, singing as before. 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




From the Introduction work for the word 
" satisfied," and hence educe the Definition. 
Remark on the "present" condition, and 


Contentment is the 
feeling of being satis- 
fied with one's pres- 
ent condition. 
Or, 

Contentment is be- 
ing satisfied. 




connect it with the anecdote. Illustration: — A 
seasonable answer was given by the minister 
Gyneas to the ambitious Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, 
when that great conqueror began to speak of his 
designs (B.C. 280). "Well," said Oyneas, "when 
thou hast vanquished the Romans, what wilt thou 
then do ? " "I will then," said Pyrrhus, " sail over 
to Sicily." "And what wilt thou do when that is 
won?" "Then will we subdue Africa." "Well, 
when that is effected, what wilt thou then do ? " 
asked Oyneas. "Why, then,*' said Pyrrhus, "we 
will sit down and spend the rest of our time merrily 
and contentedly." "And what hinders thee," said 
Oyneas, " that without all this labour and peril 
thou canst not now do so beforehand ? " 

Show that Contentment is a grateful sense 
of present advantages, and a disposition to 
bear with patience and resignation the evils 
that may be allotted to us. 

Explain that it is being satisfied 
(a) with what we have, and 
(6) with what is done for us; 
and remind the children that if we consider how 
little we deserve, we should be content with 
what we really enjoy. 






The Blessings of Con- 
tentment. 
(1) " Contentment is gres 
gain." " A contented mix 
is a continual feast" 


it 
d 


(1) Explain the word "gain" in its varied 
sense of all the advantages Contentment 
supplies the place of — choice food (as in 
" Robinet "), fine clothes, great wealth, etc. 

Refer to Pyrrhus, who could only be "con- 
tent " when all the brilliant conquests he spoke 
of were actually achieved : if content before- 
hand, he gained as much as his victories could 
give him. 
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(2)" My crown is In my heart, 
not on my head; 

Not decked with dia- 
monds and Indian 
stones, 

Nor to be seen: my crown 
is called Content ; 

A crown it is that sel- 
dom kings enjoy." 
Shakespeare. 



(3) "He who is content 
with his lot is above the 
reverses of fortune." 
"No change of Fortune's 

Can cast my comforts 
down; 
When Fortune smiles, I 
smile to think 
How quickly she will 
frown." 

Southwell. 



(2) Explain the beauty of this figure of 
speech; and mention that the idea has been 
carried further by another writer, Heywood, 
who says, "Content's a kingdom, and I wear the 
crown." As Content makes a man kingly, the 
frequent poetical ascription of the word "crown " 
to the idea of Content may be commented- upon — 

" Obscured life sits down a type of bliss ; 
A mind content both crown and kingdom is." 

Greene. 

Illustrate the last line of the quotation from 
Shakespeare by Alexander the Great, who sat 
down and wept that he had no more worlds to 
conquer I even as discontented children cry for 
something as unobtainable as the moon. 

(3) Say it may be supposed that a person may 
be well content with a mere competency and yet 
may object to lose it ; and, in fact, that Discon- 
tent would set in at such a point. Now argue that 
this is not true content, for true Contentment 
depends not on what we have. "A tub was 
large enough for Diogenes ; a world was too little 
for Alexander."— Cotton. Illustrate by the anec- 
dote of a famous statesman who went to bribe a 
man ; but he found that man, although influential 
and fairly well-off, in mean surroundings and faring 
very meagrely, and the statesman saw at a glance 
that the man was too contented to be tempted by a 
bribe. (See lesson on " Self -Respect.") 



Erroneous Conceptions of 
Contentment 

(1) Unconcern and In- 
difference as to future 
welfare. 



(1) Insist that Unconcern and Indifference 
spring from indolence, or perhaps from Selfish- 
ness, and certainly not from Contentment. 

Teach that it is our duty to improve our con- 
dition by all legitimate means, and that though 
we should acquiesce in our present circum- 
stances, we should make the best of them 
with a laudable ambition to "get on in the 
world." 

Inveigh against fatalism, or " Whatever is to 
be will be;" and impress that it is to the in- 
evitable only that we should succumb, and 
then with good grace. 
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(2) A disposition to "let 
well alone." 

" When workmen strive to 

do better than well, 

They do confound their 

■kill In oovetousness." 

King John, Act iv., Sc, £. 



(2) As was shown, proper means (that is, 
those which injure no one else) may be employed 
" to better " one's self ; and state that it is as much 
our duty TO seize a favourable opportunity as 
it is better to 

" Bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of." — Hamlet. 



Discontent begets 
(1) Murmurings and re- 
pinings. 



(1) Illustrate by "Discontent Cured."— "All 
human situations have their Inconveniences. We 
feel those that we find in the present, and we 
neither feel nor see those that exist in another. 
Hence we often make troublesome changes without 
amendment, and frequently for the worse. In my 
youth I was a passenger in a little sloop descending 
the river Delaware. There being no wind, we were 
obliged, when the tide was spent, to oast anchor 
and wait for the next. The heat of the sun on the 
vessel was excessive, the company strangers to me 
and not very agreeable. Near the river-side I saw 
what I took to be a pleasant green meadow, in the 
middle of which was a large shady tree, where, it 
struck my fancy, I could sit and read and pass the 
time agreeably until the tide turned. 1 therefore pre- 
vailed on the captain to put me ashore. Being landed 
I found the greatest part of my meadow was really a 
marsh, in crossing which, to come to my tree, I was up 
tomykneesinmire; and I hadnot placed myself under 
its shade Ave minutes before mosquitoes in swarms 
found me out, attacked my legs, hands, and face, and 
made my reading and my rest impossible, so that 1 re- 
turned to the beach andoalledforthe boat tooome and 
take me on board again, where I was obliged to bear 
the heat I had striven to quit, and also the laugh of the 
company. Similar cases hi the affairs of life have since 
frequently fallen under my observation."— <tfran&tn. 
Show how insidious grumbling grows to some- 
thing worse and something active,— open rebel- 
lion begins in the treasonable murmurings of the 
malcontent,— and hold up to emulation Crabbe's 
" Noble Peasant, Isaac Ashford," who 
" In times severe, when many a sturdy swain 
Felt it his pride, his oomfort, to oomplaln, 
Isaac their wants would soothe, his own would hide, 
And feel in that his oomfort and his pride." 
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(2) Envy. 



(3) Covetousness and 
Avarice. 



(4) Lustful ambition. 



Regret the saying that it is an " Englishman's 
prerogative to grumble." 

(2) Compare Envy to a "gnawing canker" 
that attacks not only the poor but the great, 
as even Richelieu in his zenith envied Balzac his 
literary fame, and offered Heinslus 1,000 crowns to 
ridicule his work. He also wrote a play to rival 
GorneiUe's "Old," and met with the failure his envy 
deserved. 

(3) Connect this with the previous division by 
^sop's fable of "The Envious Man and the 
Covetous," to whom the gods promised whatever 
the first asked, and a double portion to the second. 
The Covetous therefore contrived to be the second, 
and the Envious also bore out his character by 
asking the " removal of one eye " to spite the other. 
Further illustrate by King Midas of Phrygla, who 
prayed to Dionysius that all he touched might turn 
to gold, but when his food changed into gold he 
implored the god to withdraw the favour ; and so 
prove " Grasp all, lose all." 

(4) Be careful to impress that ambition is only 
wrong when it is careless of the consequences 
to others; and illustrate by Richard m., who 
" waded through slaughter to a throne," and whose 
victims may be enumerated by Senior Classes. 
(See list of Ghosts in Richard III., Act v., Scene 
3.) 

Illustrate the unsatisfying nature of conquest 
by Napoleon, who, after his defeat at Waterloo, 
continued for some hours in moody silence without 
food. None of his attendants ventured to address 
him, but at length some coffee was sent in by the 
hands of a little peasant lad. After waiting awhile 
the child, with frank simplicity, exclaimed, "Eat, 
sire ; it will do you good." "Do you not belong to 
Oonesse ? " asked Napoleon. " No, sire ; I oome from 
Pierreflto." "Where your parents have a cottage 
and some acres of land?" "Yes, sire. 1 * "This is 
happiness," was the emphatic comment of the 
modern Alexander. 

Illustrate a milder form of this ambition by 
Cleopatra, whose soul was insatiable by her ordinary 
magnificence, and whose yearnings after extrava- 
gant display led her to dissolve pearls in vinegar 
for a costly and wasteful beverage. 
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Conclusion. — Sum up the fact that Contentment is a virtue 
which brings the greatest amount of happiness and peace of 
mind, and call attention to the saying " Laugh, and grow fat," and 
the general rule that "fat folks" are usually contented in 

THEIR MIND, while GRUMBLERS are a MISERY TO THEMSELVES AND 

all around them. Point out the remedy for those who com- 
plain of insufficient scope to do well here, who, instead of 
remaining useless at home, might do good to themselves and 
to others by colonizing new countries. 

The delightful poem of Oliver Wendell Holmes on " Content- 
ment " may be read with advantage. 



XX.-UNSELFISHNESS AND SELF-DENIAL. 

Introduction. — Relate the story of Sir Philip Sidney at the 
Battle of Zutphen — how, in the agony of his dying thirst, he 
passed on the cooling draught of water, which was offered to 
him, to a wounded soldier lying near, saying, " Thy needs are 
greater than mine." Describe the scene briefly but graphically 
and by questioning elicit the title of the subject, which may 
possibly be rendered as " Good-nature." 

Then endeavour to get it defined. 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




Demonstrate that there must be a need for this 
self-sacrifice, and that some one must benefit 
by it, or it is objectless and unnecessary. 

Illustrate this by showing that it would have 
been wrong for Sir Philip Sidney to have thrown 
away the water, although it might have boon 
self-denial: so that Unselfishness is different 
from self-denial in its object of serving some 

GOOD PURPOSE. 

Caution against unworthy objects and against 

ENCOURAGING IMPOSITION. 


Unselfishness is that 
good-natured feeling 
which prompts [makes] 
us to give way to the 
wants of others. 
Or, 

Unselfishness places 
the wants of others 
before our own wants. 










Characteristics of Self- 
denial or Unselfishness 
It is — (1) Spontaneous 




(1) As the pure water rises from its source— 
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(2) Free. 
<3) Lasting. 



the spring— so Unselfishness rises from the true 
heart, because "it cannot help It." 

(2) No reward is sought or thought of, NO 
praise ever expected, no acknowledgment even 
listened for. 

(3) It is a state of life, and is not mo- 
mentary. It is ever waiting for an opportunity 
to exercise its power, like a reserve force on the 
field of battle, and on the first word of need it 
goes swiftly and eagerly into action. 



The Exercise of Un- 



(1) Unselfishness may be 
exercised in the matter— 

1. Of Food, 

2. Of Qothing, 

3. Of Goods, or money, 
but more frequently [often] 
in undertaking some duty 
or obligation for the relief 
of others. 



(2) Unselfishness is 
shown — 

(a) In Thought. 



(b) In Feeling. 



[e) In Action. 



(1) Do not conceal the dd7FICULTY of practis- 
ing Unselfishness, but dilate upon the noble 
results of this self-mastery, and the greater 
gratdtication experienced in witnessing in 
others the enjoyment bought at one's own 

EXPENSE. 

Examples of this Unselfishness in home life and 
school life will be readily obtained from the 
children. In dealing with them direct the chil- 
dren's efforts in the proper channel. 

Then sfiow the following difference and dis- 
tinction : — 

Generosity and " Good-nature " are generally 
spontaneous in their efforts, but real Unselfish- 
ness is THOUGHTFUL AND CONSTANT. 

(2) (a) Unselfishness thinks no evil and 
attributes no bad motives, but plans means and 
methods for benefiting others. The results are 
seen in the varied organizations for helping 
the poor, the sick, and the needy. 

(o) The real motive-power of Unselfishness is 
found in the heart. It begins with feelings 
easily touched by others' troubles and difficul- 
ties, and it prompts those thoughts and deeds 
that make up the unselfish career. 

(c) The outcome is in action. Insist that a 
mere feeling is weakening to character unless 
it leads to action. 



Examples of Unselfish- 



(1) In fiction. 



(1) Teach how writers, even novelists, love 
to create and to paint characters who form the 
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(2) In philanthropic 
movements. 



(3) In scientific research. 



(4) In friendship. 



embodiment of this noble trait, feeling sure 

AMONG THE MASS OF THEIR HEADERS, Selfish 

though they may be, to win human sympathy 
with, and, as it were, a far-off admiration for, this 
self-sacrificing characteristic. Instance Dick- 
ens's Little Nell ("Old Curiosity Shop"), who 
sacrificed borne, pets, and loved companions, and 
endured hardship and privation, hunger and foot- 
weariness, and all to lure her beloved grandfather 
from the fascinations of his besetting sin, gam- 
bling. The character of the Schoolmaster in the 
same work, and of Thackeray's Colonel Newoome 
("The Newcomes"), are also examples. 

Dickens's character of Quilp is the embodiment 
of Selfishness, and may serve as a contrast, 

(2) There were Zaohary Maoaulay (father of 
Lord Maoaulay) and Wilberforoe, who considered 
the claims of the West Indian slaves before the 
dictates of selfishness, suffering loss of fortune 
and Incurring heavy work ; John Howard sacrificed 
years of his life to ameliorate the condition of 
prisoners, and personally Inspected the prisons of 
nearly every European state, and afterwards turn- 
ing his attention to the Lasarettos, contracted a 
disease which cost him his life ; Florence Nightin- 
gale allowed the claims of our suffering soldiers 
In the Crimea to outweigh every consideration of 
ease, home, and comfort 

(3) Livingstone buried himself In the heart of 
Africa, and died there, in the cause of science and 
civilization. There may be cited instances of the 
self-sacrifice of many other intrepid travellers, of 
chemists who have tested the properties of noxious 
gases, and of physicians who have given their 
lives for the love of their profession. 

(4) The mutual self-sacrifice displayed in the 
well-known tale of Damon and Pythias will 
form a capital illustration. 

The conduct of Outram towards Havelock is 
quoted in the Lesson on " Courtesy." 



Conclusion. — Several great practical lessons can be taught 
— nameiy, 
(1) That we have to fight self. Warn the children that the 
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great motive in this world seems to be Self — Self 
first, Self last, Self always — and that an honest and 
resolute determination to overcome Self is requisite to 
acquire this noble trait, and that it is indeed a great 
victory to obtain the mastery over one's own appe- 
tites and desires. 

(2) That " it is more blessed to give than to receive ; " and 

that when Unselfishness is cultivated, the pleasure 
of it grows upon one ; and that with an unflinching 
regard for Duty, Unselfishness unites to form the 
two noblest elements of character. 

(3) That the motto op self-denial, " Do unto others as you 

would that others should do unto you," has, from its 
all-absorbing importance, been called the Golden 
Rule. 

(4) Repeat Wordsworth's couplet, — 

"Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The Spirit of Self-sacrifice," 

and after dilating upon the deep meaning of the two 
words "lowly" and "wise," let the class repeat the 
quotation simultaneously. 
Advanced classes may be made to comprehend the meaning 
and appreciate the beauty of Tennyson's lines, — 

M Love took up the Harp of Life, smote on all its strings with might, 
Touched the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music out of sight" 

Show that Love (for others) will not dwell upon the chord 
of Self, but that Self and Self-interest instantly vanish 
under the influence of Love. 



XXI.- BENEVOLENCE, OK HUMANITY. 

Introduction. — Inquire of the children who of them have 
seen or heard of an Asylum, a Hospital, a "Refuge," a 
%i Home," or any other charitable institution ; what these places 
are for, and for what class of people their benefits are in- 

7 
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tended. Then ask how these places are supported ; and thus 
show how Benevolence is commonly exercised. 

The necessity for Charity is demonstrable by the fact that 
" the poor we have always r with us," and that there always 
exists human Distress to alleviate, and therefore an active 
response to the claims of Humanity is perpetually demanded 
of us. 

The children may be further taught that as Human Life is 
always liable to accidents and calamities, we, as civilized beings 
living in a community for mutual benefits, should simply be 
monsters did we not respond to those calls of Humanity which 
strong public sentiment has in the course of ages developed into 
an obligation on the one hand and a rightful claim on the other 
Clothe these ideas in suitable language. 

Senior classes, who learn History, may have a few questions 
on the relief administered by the Monasteries before their sup- 
pression in 1536, and the consequent growth of the Poor Laws 
which superseded that older system. 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




Having educed the Definition, treat it with 
particular emphasis on the fact that Charity is 
the active principle, and that the "willingness" 
to do good must have this practical outcome, or 
it is worthless. Illustrate by the Quaker who saw 
a crowd gathered round an unfortunate man who 
had met with an accident in the street: the Quaker 
hearing many expressions of pity from the by- 
standers, but seeing no substantial benefit accruing 
to the object of their sympathy, quietly said, M Well, 


Benevolence is a 
willingness to do good. 
Charity is helping 
those who need it as 
far as lies in our 
power, and where we 
think it deserving. 




(Benevolence is derive 
from Lat. bene, well; volen 
willing or wishing.) 


d 

8, 


friends, I am sorry for the man half a crown; how 
much are you sorry?" and suiting the action to the 
word he presented that coin to the man. Proceed 
by fully explaining this close connection between 
Benevolence, Charity, and Almsgiving. 

In dealing with the word Charity, senior 
classes may have its other and earlier meaning 
—namely, " universal love "—alluded to, and our 

PRESENT RESTRICTED MEANING of " Almsgiving " 

or " Liberality " may be thus shown to be only 
an outcome of this "love;" inform them that 
the word is used in the sense of " love " when in 
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the connection of "Faith, Hope, and Charity." 
Contrast and distinguish the two meanings in the 
following phrases involving this word " Char- 
ity ":- 



The idea of Benevolence, 
(a) "A charitable act." 

(6) "Cold Charity." 



The idea of Love, 
(a) " A charitable con- 

struction." 
(6) "Be thy intents 

wicked or charitable" 

{Hamlet), 
(c) "In Faith and 

Hope the world will 



But all mankind's 
concern is Charity * 
(Pope). 



The Exercise of Benevo- 



Benevolence exercises 
itself— 

(1) In Private benefi- 
cence. 

"He hath a tear for pity, 
and a hand 
Open as day for melting 

charity." 
Henry IV., Act iv. Sc. 4- 



(2) In supporting chari- 
table institutions. 



Premise that Benevolence is prompted by true 
Sympathy; then 

(1) Expatiate on the elevating nature of 
Benevolence judiciously exercised, the heart in 
its fulness bestowing with gratitude on the 
less favoured. For a picture of Benevolence nobly 
exercised from a fruqal store, quote the de- 
scription of the Village Preacher in Goldsmith's 
"Deserted Village,"— 

" A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich on forty pounds a year," 

whose "pity gave, ere Charity began": the 
whole passage read and explained by the teacher 
will be both interesting and to the point. 

Goldsmith himself (the Village Preacher, too, was 
really his own father) may he quoted over and over 
again for his charitable deeds. If he heard a woman 
singing in the street at night he would jump up and 
go to her relief, and then oome back and seat him- 
self to the work in hand, perhaps work necessary 
to keep the wolf from his own door. 

(2) Let the class enumerate all the Infirmaries, 
Medical Dispensaries, Cottage Hospitals, Con- 
valescent Homes, etc., in the neighbourhood. 
Explain how they are supported by voluntary 
CONTRD3UTIONS; obtain froih the olaes the great 
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(3) In contributing to 
other societies whose ob- 
jects are humane or bene- 
ficial without being ' ' char- 
itable." 



(4) In devising and 
executing philanthropic 
plans. 



amount of good they do; and explain how sub- 
scribers have tickets for distribution, but that 
urgent cases (in the matter of hospitals) are 
taken in without any such admission ticket. So 
by dwelling upon the blessings wrought by such 
institutions pbefer their claim for public sup- 
port. 

Claim that these institutions should be OUB 
peoudest boast, as they are the greatest monu- 
ments of our civilization. Rome and other em- 
pires had great armies and won great victories, but 
we find there were no asylums of relief In those 
days scattered throughout their lands; while 
with us — 

M The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless. 
Are scattered at the feet of Han, like flowers." 
Wordsworth. 

(3) Lead the class to see that besides the poor, 
the sick, and the needy, there are other claims 
upon our generosity, as in the case 

{a) Of those in peril from water ; 

(6) Of DUMB ANIMALS ; , 

(c) Of uncivilized man, etc., etc 
Let the children enumerate some of these socie- 
ties, if possible; as, the Lifeboat and Royal 
Humane Societies, the Society for Preventing 
Cruelty to Animals, and the Aborigines Protec- 
tion Society. Treat this division of the Lesson 
like the previous one. 

(4) Illustrate by George Peabody, who gave half 
a million to ameliorate the condition of the poor of 
London by erecting suitable houses to let at low 
rents; by Josiah Mason of Birmingham, who erected 
a large Orphanage, and a College for popularizing 
science; by the London Mansion Bouse Funds, where 
thousands of pounds are raised for every conceiv- 
able object at home and abroad that arrests the 
sympathy of the British public. It might be well 
to familiarize children with the names and 
deeds of some of the most prominent bene- 
factors besides those already mentioned — as 
the Tangyes of Birmingham, Bass of Derby, C. 
H. Spurgeon of Stockwell, Orossley of Halifax; 
and in fact all local benefactors should have 
their benefactions duly recognized. 
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Unworthy Conceptions of 
Charity. 
(1) Ostentatious Char- 
ity. 



(2) Indiscriminate 
Charity. 



(3) Spasmodic Gener- 
osity (as a salve to con- 
science). 



(4) Alms given grudg- 
ingly. 
"The cold charities of man 

to man. 1 ' — Crabbe, 



(1) Speak strongly against this giving for the 
sake of display, or of outdoing one's neigh- 
bour. Expose the mean spirit that refuses to give 
unless a published subscription list will 
trumpet the amount abroad: such bidding for 
notoriety or for advertisement has not been un- 
known to RUIN MEN With MORE PRIDE THAN 
wealth ; and with them indeed " Charity should 
begin at home." 

(2) Demonstrate how this is one of the worst 
abuses, as it injures the cause by encouraging 
idleness and imposition, for which real dis- 
tress is afterwards made to suffer— the detec- 
tion of impositions so encouraged affording 
the hard-hearted a cynical excuse for with- 
holding relief. 

The system of a Charity Organization 
Society obviates this difficulty ; but warn that 
care is sometimes needed in cases of pressing 
urgency, or this system fails. 

(3) Although " Charity covereth a multitude 
of sins," it is not the outcome of mawkish sen- 
timentality, but a spirit of life, regularly 
working, and not startling us with sudden acts 
of goodness. Illustrate by the " Village Preacher n 
and the Jewish plan of systematically giving tithes or 
tenths. So infer that acts of beneficence require,— 

(a) Forethought to plan ; 

(o) Steadiness of purpose to carry out ; 

(c) But can never serve to palliate a fault. 

(4) To the same reasons as No. 1 may this be 
attributed,— namely, to keep up appearance, 
to maintain an air of respectability, and not to 
seem different from one's neighbour. Of course, 
as the proper motive is absent, the smallest 
donation possible is given. 



Conclusion. — Inculcate that if we cannot all be benevolent 
in the same degree, as a Peabody or a Mason, we at least 
can — 

(1) Give our mites — insist that we should do so — but our gift 
need not be a mite if we can afford mora 
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(2) Remember that there is no merit in giving unless we feel 

the loss of what we give, for the merit is measured 
by the sacrifice it entails. 

(3) Further remember that this consideration need not 

debar us from giving 
(a) What we can spare ; 
(6) What is useless to us, but of great use to others : 

only we must not make a merit op it. 

(4) Measure the good a gift does by the need of the recipient. 

"A friend in need is a friend indeed." Illustration: 
Nicholas Hill, in the service of Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, in 
1689 was travelling in Germany, when he was accosted by a 
beggar, who asked a penny. " What dost say if I give thee ten 
pounds ? " " Ten pounds ! why, that would make a man of me." 
Hill gave it, and entered in his book, " To making a man, £10, M 
which so pleased the Earl that he was well content to allow it 

(5) All take advantage of Hospital Saturday or Hospital 

Sunday collections, which are so well and regularly 
conducted in most large towns : we should consider 
it our privilege to do so. 



XXII.-GRATITTOE. 

Introduction. — The relation of the well-known story of 
"Androcles and the Lion" (Royal Reader No. IV., p. 88) 
may serve to introduce the subject. Or, as most children are 
fond of a fairy tale, and if the following does not require too 
much explanation, Ingratitude may be well illustrated by this 
abridgment of Mr. Robert Browning's poem, " The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin," a legend of Brunswick, where — 

" Almost five hundred years ago, 
To see the townsfolk suffer so 

From vermin, was a pity. 
Rats! 
They fought the dogs, and killed the 

cats,... 
Made nests inside men's Sunday 

hats.... 



At last the people in a body 
To the Town Hall came flocking : 

' 'Tis clear,' cried they, 'our mayor's 
a noddy.'... 

At this the mayor and corporation 

Quaked with a mighty consterna- 
tion. 

An hour they sate in council ; 
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At length... what should hap 

At the chamber door but a gentle 

tap?... 
'Come in!' the mayor cried, looking 



And in did come the strangest 
figure! 

His queer long coat, from heel to 
head, 

Was half of yellow and half of red ; 

And he himself was tall and thin, 

With... light, loose hair, yet swarthy 
skin;... 

There was no guessing his kith and 
kin.... 

He advanced to the council table, 

And 'Please your honours,' said he, 
' I'm able, 

By means of a secret charm, to draw 

All creatures... after me as you never 
saw!... 

The mole, and toad, and newt, and 
viper; 

And people call me the Pied Piper.' 

(And here they noticed round his 
neck 
A scarf of red and yellow stripe, 

To match with his coat of the self- 
same check.)... 

« Yet,' said he, ' poor piper as I am, 

In Tartary I freed the Cham, 
Last June, from his huge swarms 
of gnats; 

I eased in Asia the Nizam 
Of a monstrous brood of vampire 

bats:... 
If I can rid your town of rats, 

Will you give me a thousand guil- 
ders?' 

'One? fifty thousand!' was the ex- 
clamation 

Of the astonished mayor and corpo- 
ration. 

Into the street the piper stepped, ... 

As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe... 

And ere three shrill notes the pipe 
uttered, 

You heard as if an army muttered ;... 



And the grumbling grew to a mighty 
rumbling ; 

And out of the houses the rats came 
tumbling.... 

From street to street he piped, ad- 
vancing, 

And step for step they followed, 
dancing, 

Until they came to the River We- 
ser, 
Wherein all plunged and per- 
ished.... 

You should have heard the Hamelin 
people 

Ringing the bells till they rocked the 
steeple ! 
'Go,' cried the mayor...' Consult 
with carpenters and builders.'... 
When suddenly up the face 

Of the piper perked in the market- 
place, 
With a 'First, if you please, my 
thousand guilders ! ' 

A thousand guilders! The mayor 
looked blue ; 

So did the corporation too.... 

' As for the guilders, what we spoke 

Of them, as you very well know, was 
in joke.'... 

The piper's face fell, and he cried, 

' No trifling ! I can't wait.... 

And folks who put me in a pas- 
sion 

May find me pipe to another fash- 
ion.'... 

Once more he stepped into the 
street,... 

And ere he blew three notes... 

(Soft notes as yet musician's cun- 
ning 

Never gave the enraptured air)... 

Small feet were pattering, — wooden 
shoes clattering, 

Little hands clapping, — and little 
tongues chattering, . . . 

Out came the children running ! 

All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen 
curls,... 
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Tripping and skipping, ran merrily 

after 
The wonderful music, with shouting 

and laughter. 
The mayor was dumb, and the coun- 
cil stood 
As if they were changed into blocks 

of wood, — 
Unable to move a step, or cry 
To the children merrily skipping 

by.... 
And the wretched council's bosoms 

beat, 
As the piper turned from the High 

Street, 
To where the Weser rolled its 

waters 
Right in the way of their sons and 

daughters ! 
However, he turned from south to 

west 
And to Koppelberg Hill his steps 

addressed.... 
'He never can cross that mighty 

top,... 
And we shall see our children stop ! ' 



When, lo, as they reached the moun- 
tain's side, 

A wondrous portal opened wide, 

As if a cavern was suddenly hol- 
lowed; 

And the piper advanced and the chil- 
dren followed ; 

And when all were in to the very 
last, 

The door in the mountain side shut 
fast!.:. 

Alas, alas for Hamelin!... 

The mayor sent east, west, north, 
and south, 

To offer the piper by word of 
mouth, 

Silver and gold to his heart's con- 
tent, 

If he'd only return the way he 
went, 
And bring the children all behind 
him. 

But they saw it was a lost endea- 
vour, 

For piper and dancers were gone for 
ever!" 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 




Question for Definition, as, " How did the lion 
feel towards the slave?" Or, "How ought the 
Hamelin people to have felt towards the piper ? " 


Gratitude is thank- 
fulness. 




etc 

Distinguish between "thanks" and "grati- 
tude;" the one being a matter of words, and 


Or, 




the other really of deeds. 
Show the composition of the feeling— its 


Gratitude is a thank- 
ful appreciation of fa- 
vours bestowed,8hown 
by an effort to return 
them. 




joyful tendency, its kin to love, and its ap- 
proach to veneration, and how it could not 

EXIST WITH SULLENNESS, HATRED, Or CONTEMPT ; 

its lasting quality— enduring long in the breast 
of one who really feels 

"His debt Immense of endless gratitude." 
Cicero has called Gratitude the mother of vir- 
tues, and reckoned it the most capital of all 
duties; he used the words "grateful" and 
"good" as synonymous terms inseparably 
united in the same character. 


Gratitude is composed 

(1) Of Joy, 

(2) Of Love, 

(3) Of Veneration. 
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The Calls for Gratitude. 

Gratitude is called forth 
' (1) In the relations of 
ordinary life. 



(a) Children to par- 
ents. 

(6) Scholars to teach- 
ers. 



(c) Citizens to states- 
men and philanthro- 
pists. 



(d) Between personal 
friends. 



) For special benefits. 



(1) Inculcate, and illustrate by the frequency 
of the use of the phrase, "Thank you/' that a 
little thought will bring home to all the uni- 
versal demands made upon them by Gratitude : 
let them enumerate. 

(a) Refer for this to Lesson on " Obedience 
to Parents." 

(6) This will be readily illustrated by an 
average teacher from ordinary school life. 
Illustrate by the Ingratitude of Aristotle to Plata 
The disciple took advantage of his divine teacher 
when he was old and his memory was enfeebled, 
and rushing Into his school one day engaged him 
in a disputation, which soon embarrassed him in 
the subtle traps of the logician. It was then 
Plato reproached him with, "He has kicked 
against us as a colt against his mother." Also 
by Nero's treatment of his tutor Seneca. (See 
Lesson on " Kindness.") Contrast this with 
the conduct of Xenophon, whose work, "Memor- 
abilia, 1 * was undertaken simply to defend his 
dead master Socrates from unworthy impu- 
tations. (Socrates, too, once saved Xenophon's 
life.) 

(c) Make reference to the local charities and 
public institutions, the gratuitous services of 
public men, and the advantages accruing to 
Society from their efforts. Mention how 
Society admits the claim of Gratitude by in- 
variably according "Votes or Thanks" for 
the most perfunctory duties. 

(d) Illustrate by Lord Bacon's ungrateful 
treatment of Essex, earning for himself the un- 
enviable epitaph— 

" The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind." 

Pope. 

(2) Inculcate the duty op Gratitude if cir- 
cumstances should arise when the bestowal of a 
great favour (great because of our necessity) 
may demand our heartfelt recognition : ima- 
gine such a case for the class. Illustrate by 
Friday and Robinson Crusoe. 
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Gratitude expresses it- 
self— 
(1) In looks. 



(2) In words. 



(3) In deeds. 



(1) Picture the grateful looks of the soldier to 
whom Sidney gave the glass of water at Zutphen. 
Illustrate by the expressive ways or dumb ani- 
mals— as the acknowledging wag of a dog's tail, 
the neigh of recognition of a horse, and the grate- 
ful purring of a cat ; but impress that though 

"Thanks to men 
Of noble minds is honourable meed," 

{Titus Andronicus) 

and though an expressive look is often an ample 
reward to a kind-hearted benefactor, that this fact 

does NOT RELEASE US FROM OUB OBLIGATIONS, which 

should find vent in (2) words and (3) in actions. 

(2) Illustrate by the Gratitude of the Roman 
people to Cicero for discovering and putting down 
the Catiline Conspiracy, for which he became the 
hero of his State, and was styled the "Saviour of 
his country." Similarly the English people dubbed 
Lord Lawrence " Saviour of our Indian Empire " for 
the way in which he held the Punjab through the 
Indian Mutiny. Describe the interiors of such 
fanes as Westminster Abbey, where innumer- 
able tablets and monuments give expression to 
the feelings of a grateful nation towards great 
public benef actors. Quote an epitaph or inscrip- 
tion (for instance, that on Earl of Chatham) to 
show how those famous "in arms, in art, in song" 
are enshrined in the hearts of the nation. 

(3) Illustrate by the Gratitude of the Swedes to 
Gustavus Vasa, who rescued them from the tyranny 
of Denmark, and in return was created King of 
Sweden and the title made hereditary. Quote 
Cicero's argument (De AmicUia) : "An aged man, 
busied in planting and grafting an apple-tree, was 
rudely interrupted by the question, ' Why do you 
plant trees who cannot hope to eat the fruit of 
them?' He replied, 'Some one planted trees fbr 
me before I was born, and I have eaten the fruit. 
I now plant for others, that the memorial of my 
Gratitude may exist when I am dead and gone.'" 

From this the teacher can impress our duty to 
posterity in grateful recognition of the bless- 
ings we have derived from our ancestors. 



CHEERFULNESS. 
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The Baseness of Ingrati- 
tude. 
Ingratitude— (1) Breeds 
such utter contempt as 
frequently to bring about 
its own punishment. 



(2) Is so unexpected as 
to be not unfrequently 
overwhelming in its in- 
cidence. 



(1) Shoio how the Ingrate divorces the sympa- 
thy of every witness. Question the class, " Were 
you really sorry for the Hamelin people ? " etc. 

Illustrate by the fable of the "Stag and the 
Vine." A stag took refuge from the huntsmen in 
the foliage of a vine ; hut when he thought danger 
was over he ungratefully browsed upon the leaves 
tbat had sheltered him, the rustling of which discov- 
ered bis hiding-place, and he was taken and killed. 

(2) Illustrate its crushing effect upon Caesar 
by a brief allusion to his assassination by his 
friend Brutus, when — 

" Ingratitude more strong than traitors' arms 
Quite vanquished him."— Julius Ccesar. 



Conclusion. — Recapitulate (1) Definition; (2) the many 

demands upon our Gratitude; (3) the manner in which it 

should express itself ; and (4) the baseness of Ingratitude. 

" Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man's ingratitude."— A s You Like It 

Impress that if the vert animals are capable of this feeling 
of Gratitude (as was the lion in the story of Androcles), how 
much more incumbent it is upon human beings with their 
greater blessings and superior advantages. 

From the quotation educe that dreariness of character 
existing in the cold bosom unmoved by Gratituda 

In times of tribulation, even when things seem at their 
worst, there are causes for gratitude; these will afford a 
capital exercise for the children to enumerate. 



XXIII.-CHEERFTTLNESS. 

Introduction. — Sketch the character of Mark Tapley (in 
Dickens's " Martin Chuzzlewit"), who was an ostler at a country 
inn, and whose greatest ambition was to be cheerful — "jolly" 
he called it — under the most depressing circumstances. When 
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comfortably installed in a good situation, he would take no 
credit to himself for being "jolly" in it, but longed for an 
opportunity of exhibiting his admirable propensity under cir- 
cumstances more trying ; as, for instance, in the occupation of 
a grave-digger, an undertaker, a bailiff, or a jailer, where, in a 
closer contact with human misery, he " could come out strong." 
Well, at last he seizes the long-coveted opportunity of showing 
what a really splendid fellow he is. He purposely engages 
himself to a discontented and somewhat selfish master (who is 
so straitened that Mark secretly aids him with his own small 
savings), and together they emigrate to seek their fortunes in a 
desolate and swampy colony of America. In this pestilential 
spot, in a wretched log-hut, Mark cheerfully nurses his peevish 
and disappointed master through long and weary months of his 
fever and ague, never discouraged or complaining, always ready 
with a kind word, and ever wearing a cheery countenance, keep- 
ing up the spirits of his thankless master, till at last, stricken 
down himself by disease, he is then even more "jolly" than his 
convalescent master, and in the feeble tones of his sickly voice is 
actually the comforter in their lonely wretchedness. In the end 
the master at last recognizes the true worth of his humble com- 
panion ; and then cheerfully holding up together, they get back 
to home and friends in safety. Now Mark's secret was this, — 
he always would discover some cause for "being jolly;" he would 
look on the bright side of things, and when matters were bad he 
would gleefully congratulate himself that they were no worse. 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




Obtain the Definition from the rapidly-sketched 
Introduction, and write it on B. B. 


Cheerfulness is a 
worthy habit of wear- 
ing a pleasant counte- 
nance, and using hope- 
ful words, in all cir- 
cumstances. 
Or, 
Cheerfulness is live- 
liness, or good spirits. 




Animals exhibit their pleasant moods in live- 
liness and friskiness, — the bird sings, the dog 
wags his tail, the lamb skips, and so on; so a 
cheerful person is lively in his manner with- 
out being unduly boisterous. 



CHEERFULNESS. 
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"Than !• a tUver lining 
to the darkest oloud." 

"The darkest hour Is that 
before the dawn." 



The proverbs to be simultaneously learned, and 
in explaining their meaning paint the gloomy 
aspect of a cloudy day, and the exhilarating 
influence of a sunny day, and then employ the 
contrast as an illustration of the two kinds of 
people, the morose and the cheerful 



Phases of Cheerfulness. 
(1) A quiet and sub- 
dued but all -pervading 
Cheerfulness. 



(2) A noisy gaiety. 



(3) An indecent and in- 
decorous mirth. 



(1) An evenness of temper is a great bless- 
ing in every condition of life. 

This is the true lasting Cheerfulness, that 
meets all events bravely, and is not oast down 
even before the greatest difficulties. Illustrate 
by the soenes about the bed-side of President Garfield 
—his speaking kindly and cheerfully to all. 

(2) The volatile Frenchman is a specimen 
of this ; yet here there is a tendency of this 
kind of excitement to merge into passion. 
Similarly with men who have been drinking 
heavily: their laugh is loud and frequent. This 
is ignorant merriment — they know not why 
they are pleased : such merriment is very dif- 
ferent from Cheerfulness, for it is soon fol- 
lowed by depression, and perhaps despair. 

(3) Teach that there is a time for all things, 
and in appreciating the responsibilities of life 
there are times when levity is unbecoming, as 
in the presence of great calamities— as, re- 
ception of the news of a great defeat or the 
death of a great statesman. Yet serious matters 
may be treated in a cheerful tone. And here 
contrast "levity" and Cheerfulness: we should 
be careful not to offend the susceptibilities of 
others by unbecoming levity in certain places 
or at certain times. 



The Advantages of 

Cheerfulness. 
(1) It bears up against 
misfortunes. 



(1) A suicide is always melancholy and de- 
spondent, and the teacher in impressing this 
point should stamp the crime of self-destruction 
as the most horrible to contemplate. Cares 
disappear before Cheerfulness like ice in the 
sun (teacher may use this simile well). 

Quote Dr. Johnson's famous saying, that he 
" would rather have a disposition to look upon 
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(2) It is ever welcome. 



(3) It is comforting, and 
gives elasticity to the 
spirits. 



(4) Of all qualities it is 
the most easily communi- 
cated. 



(5) It never meets 
trouble half-way. 



METHOD. 

the bright side of things than £10,000 a year." 
Question, "Why?" 

(2) And being so, compare it to the "sun- 
shine" in the simile employed above. Contrast 
the man of saturnine temper, always brood- 
ing over his troubles, and ever feeling himself 
wronged in some way, with the bright, good- 
tempered man, who never gets offended, and 
who has always a smile and a pleasant word for 
his friend. Ask who will be most liked and the 
better welcomed. 

(3) Compare it to a tonic for melancholy of 
mind and ailment of body, or to a cordial for 
griefs. Illustrate by the springiness imparted 
to the march of a regiment of soldiers by the 
inspiriting sounds of the band. 

(4) The fascination and the contagious in- 
fluence of Cheerfulness may be easily illustrated 
by recalling to mind some friends, the mere sight of 
whose faces at onoe brings a smile to our own— their 
buoyancy of spirits puts them in good humour with 
themselves and all around them. 

(5) Depict those who brood, and whose antic- 
ipation of coming disaster, oftener more im- 
aginary than real, causes them unspeakable 
anguish of mind; and show how this anticipation 
is actually more acute agony than the realiza- 
tion ; and lastly, demonstrate the utter folly of 
such conduct when the expected trouble never 
occurs— all their suffering has been for nothing, 
and as Richard III. says (Act v. Sc. 3) — 

"I did but dream! 
Gold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh." 



Conclusion. — Urge that Cheerfulness requires — 
(1) To be Cultivated 

(a) An approving conscience is indispensable. Refer again 

to that scene in " Richard III. " — " O coward con- 
science, thou dost afflict." Describe the scene. 

(b) Temperance is also necessary, as the dejectedness of 

spirits following a drunken bout, and the hypo- 
chondria brought on by over-indulgence in eat- 
ing, will prove. 



FRUGALITY AND THRIFT. Ill 

(c) Hopeful courage there must be, to combat the de- 
pressing influence of dull weather and gloomy sur- 
roundings. 
(2) To be Exercised. 

(a) Bots may exercise Cheerfulness in giving attention to 

the influence of music, an art which most boys can 
cultivate and exercise; in attention to change of 
scene and variety of occupation for themselves and 
for others whom they have the power to influence 
in these directions ; in the contemplation and ap- 
preciation of the beauties of nature, — the bright 
sunshine, the singing of the birds, etc. 

(b) Girls can secure cheerful surroundings in the home: 

how soon the presence of daughters in a family is 
indicated by the taste displayed in the " natty " 
arrangement of the furniture; the profusion of nick- 
nacks, the fruits of their own industry ; the adorn- 
ment of a room with a few flowers, etc. Caution 
Girls against the estrangement of fathers, hus- 
bands, and brothers by untidy and dirty homes, 
and a woman's indifference to cheerful surround- 
ings. 
Illustrate the cheerful Home by Cowper's well-known descrip- 
tion of a Winter Evening. 

Warn that (a) Gloominess is misery, and (b) that Grief is a 
luxury for indulgence in which life is too short. The ancients 
must have felt this, for they believed that Niobe wept herself into a 
statue for the loss of her fourteen children. Claim admiration for 
the character portrayed in Wordsworth's lines — 

" A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows. n 



XXIV— FEUDALITY AND THBUT 

Introduction. — Open the Lesson with the following or 
similar questions to obtain the replies indicated : — " What is 
a Workhouse ? " — (A place for those poor people who have no 
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other home.) " Why are some people so poor ? n — (They have 
been unfortunate.) " Why are others so poorl" — (They have 
never provided for the future.) 

Allow that some people may have been so unfortunate as 
never to have been in a position to provide for the future ; but 
it may be set forth that, as a general rule, most people experi- 
ence prosperity sufficient, with due care, to keep them from the 
Workhouse in old age. 

By further questioning educe that Carefulness and Fore- 
thought are necessary for this provision for the future ; and 
declare that the necessity for private economy is universally 
agreed upon and accepted. 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




Exhibit — 

(1) The difference between Frugality and 
Thrift. 


Frugality is care- 
fulness in our way of 
living. Thrift is sav- 
ing something for the 
future. 




(2) That it is next to impossible to be frugal 
without thriving [saving]. 

(3) That Frugality is opposed to extrava- 
gance, and yet signifies having sufficient 
[enough and no more]. 


(Frugality, fromlat. fn 
palis, temperate. Thrif 
from Icelandic thrif, goo 
success.) 


t, 
d 


(4) That Frugality is more than Saving, as a 
man may be careful of his money at the expense 
of his health, and his savings effected by a 
stint of food will be more than swallowed up 
in doctors' bills: hence Frugality signifies due 

CARE IN EVERT RESPECT. 

The class should now repeat the Definitions. 


False Notions of 
Economy. 

(1) Frugality is not coi 
nected with Luxuries, bi 
with Necessaries. 


l- 
lt 


(1) Lead the class to distinguish between those 
things which are absolutely necessary to us 
[necessaries], and those which we may like to 
have, and yet can do without [luxuries]. 

After the children have enumerated some of 
each class, show how Frugality cannot be 
exercised by refraining from luxuries, but 
rather by a close attention to the careful use 
of necessaries. 

Illustrate by describing a Frugal Meal and a 
Fashionable Dinner : have the two compared 
and contrasted. Still the Teacher must allow 
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(2) Economy does not 
permit us to buy a thing 
because it is " cheap." 



(3) Frugality is very far 
removed from miserly 
hoarding. 



(4) Frugality need not 
be cast off when Wealth 
and Competence are at- 
tained. 



that the Frugal mind does not flt all plea- 
sure, as in " John Gilpin " we are told — 

" But though on pleasure she was hent 
She had a frugal mind ;" 

but extravagance in the matter of luxuries is 
to be condemned. 

(2) Distinguish, between an article being cheap 
and being low-priced, showing that to be cheap 
an article must really be in absolute request 
by the purchaser. Illustrate the point by Moses 
(in the "Vicar of Wakefield") buying a box of 
green speotaoles at the Fair, because he thought 
they were cheap: let the class discover how 
dear they really were, because no one required 
them. 

(3) Frugality must be explained as a rigid 
economy, and opposed to indulgence in covetous 
desires. Make it a great point that Frugality 
so centres attention upon one's own property 
that it seldom strays to other people's ; 
whereas the miser does good neither to himself 
nor any one else. 

Hence prove that Frugality must be allied 
with Content and Good-nature ; if not, it may 
deteriorate into miserly scraping. 

(4) In making this point, indicate that the care 
which formerly was exercised on behalf of 
self may now be exercised in scattering 
blessings upon the less fortunate and less suc- 
cessful. 

Illustrate by the frugal lives of such heroes as 
Washington and Garibaldi, or by the tetter's Roman 
prototype, Clnclnnatus, so celebrated for his simpli- 
city of habits and great abilities: when his election 
to a high position in the republic was Intimated to 
him, he wa8 found at the plough. 



Habits of Thrift. 
(1) Economy is not a 
natural instinct, but the 
growth of experience, ex- 
ample, and forethought. 



(1) Hence prove that the thrifty person is 
necessarily thoughtful— that is, has firstly 
thought, and secondly forethought ; that 
such a person lives in the present for the 
future, and in Prospering by Frugality in the 
present, he so husbands his resources as to be 
prepared for times of adversity in the future. 
8 
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(2) Economy exercises 
itself in small things. 



(3) Thrift provides for 
future necessities. 



" Waste not, want not." 



Thriving by experience may be illustrated by 
Benjamin Franklin's case of " paying too much 
for his whistle." 

(2) Many old "saws" may add weight to this, 



(a) " Take care of the pence, and the pounds 

will take care of themselves." 
(6) " A penny saved is a penny earned," an 

idea conveyed in other words by Lord Bacon's 

advice, " When economy is necessary, look 

after petty savings rather than descend to 

petty gettings." 

Illustrate by Lafitte, the French banker, who, 
as a poor lad, first attracted a merchant's attention 
by carefully picking up a pin— perhaps because 
he remembered that a " pin a day is a groat a 
year," and that " many littles make amickle." 

On the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that a small leak will sink a large ship, and in 
the same way small items of extravagance may 
lead to BANKRUPTCY. 

(3) Say that this view of Thrift and its object 
must be kept steadily in sight, and that cov- 
etous hoarding, unscrupulous ambition, and all 
other unworthy incentives must be lost sight 
op. 

Warn that in such a sordid race por wealth 
as that to which allusion has just been made, 
unscrupulous ways of making money are too 
often resorted to. 

Illustrate the proverb by " The Grasshopper 
and the Ant," by La Fontaine. 



The Blessings of 
Frugality. 

(1) Frugality leads to 
health. 



(2) Frugality is a bless- 
ing, and not a hardship. 



(1) Assure the children that no one actually 
appreciates health at its proper value, except 
he who has lost it. 

Adduce the negative proof of Frugality lead- 
ing to this great blessing, by describing the 
"rich man's gout" as the result of over-in- 
dulgence. 

(2) Adduce as proofs— 

(a) The health of body just alluded to ; 
(6) The peace of mind arising from frugal 
habits, which give no overweening anxieties 
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as to how EXTRAVAGANCE is to be SUPPORTED ; 
and 
(c) The contented frame of mind that 



usually accompanies true Frugality. 

(3) To children of the poorer classes the 
teaching of this point is very important, and an 
attempt must be made to inspire that spirit of 
independence in the rising generation which 
alone will successfully combat the many pau- 
perizing influences with which they are sur- 
rounded. 

However, do not leave upon their minds the 
slightest impression of base ingratitude for 
the kindness which provides " Soup Kitchens " 
and " Winter Relief Funds ;" rather breathe out 
this spirit of independence begotten op provi- 
dent HABITS. 

Try to advance them a step beyond the re- 
cipient, and show that the Frugal person has 
himself something to give awat in charity, 
and that in his willingness to do this he is un- 
like the miser. 

The very existence of the Poor Laws, and 
more particularly the severity of their adminis- 
tration, may be traced to the idle and improvi- 
dent portions of the community. 

Teach with Burns that a man should be frugal 
and thrifty, 

" Not for to hide it In a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant ; 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of ftfllng independent " 



(3) Frugality gives a 
spirit of independence. 



(4) The savings of in- 
dividuals form the wealth 
of nations. 



Quote Cobden to prove the dependence and 
the slavery of the unthrifty,— " The building 
of all the houses, the mills, the bridges, and the 
ships, and the accomplishment of all other great 
works which have rendered man civilized and 
happy, has been done by the savers, the thrifty ; 
and those who have wasted their resources have 
always been their slaves." 

(4) Illustrate by the thriftiness of the French 
and the Belgians, and their fondness of Investing in 
land, so that they get a stake In the country, and 
are accordingly Interested deeply in its welfare : it 
may be asserted that this intensification of thrifti- 
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ness enabled the former nation to pay off so readily 
the large Indemnity dne to Germany after the late 
war. 

For an illustration nearer home it may be 
mentioned that our Post-Office Savings Bank 
has garnered in some forty millions of the 
Savings of the humbler classes. 



Conclusion. — Although not to be insisted upon as an arbi- 
trary division, it may be said, speaking generally, that in 
actual practice Frugality will devolve upon Woman, and 
Thrift upon Man : in Boys' and Girls' departments respec- 
tively the Teacher will, therefore, dwell upon the practical 
methods of Economy as the different paths in life of the 
children under instruction may be likely to present different 
opportunities for its practice. For instance : — 

The Frugality of Girls may exhibit itself — 

(1) In paring potatoes without waste. 

(2) In allowing no crusts to go dry in a bread-basket. 

(3) In using fuel to the best advantage. 

(4) In saving gas or candle when daylight may be made to 

SERVE. 

(5) In mending clothes " with the stitch in time which saves 

nine." 

(6) In exercising forethought to economize time and labour. 

(7) In ever bearing in mind that a man cannot thrive if his 

wife will not let him. 

The Thrift of Boys may exhibit itself— 
(1) In Checking expenditure by keeping accounts. Quote 
the words which Dickens puts in the mouth of 
Micawber, — "Income, twenty pounds; expenditure, nine- 
teen pounds; nineteen shillings, and sixpence : result— happi- 
ness. Income, twenty pounds; expenditure, twenty pounds 
and sixpence: result— misery." 

Also illustrate by the returns of the Bankruptcy Com- 
missioners, which always complain of a lack of method in 
trading and book-keeping on the part of the debtors. 
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(2) In bearing in mind that a man's wealth is not constituted 

of what he gets, but of the manner in which he 
uses IT. 

(3) In keeping out of debt, and refraining from borrowing, 

for he " who goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing." 

(4) In taking advantage of such institutions as — 

(a) The Post-Office Savings Bank (pamphlets on " Thrift " 

may be obtained gratuitously at the Post-Office, and 
distributed amongst the children). Caution that 
Economy does not consist of Money-Saving. 

(b) Benefit Societies, etc. 

So the earnest teacher will be able to inculcate many useful 
lessons in the economy of daily life. Still there is one danger 
to be avoided, and that is, a tendency to become so over- 
anxious in the matter of Thrift as to have all the softer feel- 
ings and emotions crowded out of one's nature by the more 
sordid pursuits which occupy the mind. (See Lesson on the 
" Appreciation of Blessings.") 



XXV.-SELF-RELIANCE. 

Introduction. — Relate the fable of "Hercules and the 
Carter." A waggoner having got his waggon stuck fast in a 
miry road, instead of trying to get it out, sat down and prayed 
to Hercules [the god of strength worshipped by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans] to come and help him. Hercules, looking 
down from a cloud, told him to get up and. put his own shoulder 
to the wheel, which he did, and the waggon was soon extricated. 
(It may perhaps be necessary to explain what a fable is.) 

From this inculcate that "Heaven helps those who help 
themselves," and that no amount of bolstering up will support 
those who either will not or cannot support themselves. Illus- 
trate this point by the infant who has not yet learned to stand, 
and who is only erect so long as he is held up, and falls down 
immediately the sustaining arm of the nurse is withdrawn. 

Go on to speak of those children who are in the habit of 
constantly saying "I can't," who never strive to accomplish 
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anything by themselves beyond the ordinary routine work of 
the day, and with any fresh task scarcely venture beyond a 
listless and futile commencement, invariably giving up at the 
first little difficulty with the petulant exclamation, " I can't." 
Then, if the work is to be done at all, the help of some one else 
has to be called in. 

Inveigh against this dependence upon extraneous aid, and 
educe that it would be better to rely on self. If necessary 
supply the word " Self-reliance," and proceed to get a Definition 
on the black-board. 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

8. B. H. 




Elicit the different wats in which Self- 
reliance, this trusting to yourself instead of to 


Self-reliance is the 
habit of trusting to 
one's self without de- 
pending on the help 
of others. 




other people, can be exercised ; as — 

(1) In school life Arithmetic will be found 
the best subject for practising the habit. In 
puzzling out difficult problems there is 

(a) The delight at the accomplishment of 
the task ; 






(6) The amount of knowledge thus self- 
acquired ; 

(c) The confidence inspired by the success ; 
and 

(d) The ease with which similar sums are 
worked in future. 

Self-reliance may be shown to have indeed 
many rewards. The teacher may acknowledge 
the pleasure it gives to find the self-reliant 
scholar who does not care to be aided in a 
difficult sum, but who relies upon self till the 
satisfaction of a well-won solution is experi- 
enced. 

(2) In home life indicate how children may 
wait upon themselves. How little ones can 
dress themselves in the morning without wait- 
ing for mother to do it. What pleasure there 
is in feeling that some help is being rendered, 
and that preparation for school is being got 
forward. Grown girls may mend and darn 
their own clothes, big boys may tend their own 
pets, do their own little jobs, and indeed all 
may become more or less self-reliant. 

Illustrate by the infant Heronlet and nil toother, 
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who were sleeping in a cradle when a great serpent 
crept into the room. Rearing up, it was about to 
strike its fangs into the children, when they awoke. 
The one shrieked with fright, hut Hercules leapt up 
and, catching the serpent by the neck, strangled it 
with his strong baby hands, so by the Self-reliance 
of one both were saved. 

(3) In adult life it may be pointed out how 
young persons leave the parental home as soon 
as they become self-reliant, and that they 
scorn to remain as burdens on the family ex- 
chequer. The poorer the family the sooner 
this period of life seems to arrive, for necessity 
spurs them on. From this our degree of help- 
fulness may prove the truth of the axiom that 
"the motive-power is always found in what we 
lack." 

Another useful lesson may be drawn by revert- 
ing once more to the fable of the infant Hercules, 
and that is — to rather surmount difficulties and 
trample down dangers than to simply call for 
help. 


Self-Beliance requires 

Cultivation. 
(1) Youth is the time 
to cultivate this habit. 


(1) Inform the children that it has been 
observed that when a lobster has been left high 
and dry among the rocks it has not possessed the 
instinct to work its way back to the sea. If the 
tide does not return sufficiently near to him he dies 
where he is, although the slightest effort would 
enable him to reach the water. 

Argue that the lobster has within himself the 
power but not the INSTINCT to avert his doom ; 
but as instinct is akin to habit, or as " habit is 
second nature " (which is only like inverting 
the sentence), the habit of Self-reliance requires 
to be bred in us, as it were — to be exercised in 
our youth till it becomes the confirmed habit 
of our manhood ; and if it were so, the world 
would not see so many human lobsters stranded 
on the rocks of life. 

Illustration .—Beethoven onoe told Rossini that 
he had the stuff in him to make a good musician if 
he had only been flogged into self-reliant habits as 
a boy. 
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(2) By cultivating the 
habit, those naturally in- 
dolent may become self- 
reliant 



(2) Assure the class that many latent germs 
op genius have been developed by Self-reliance. 
Illustrate by Lord-Chancellor Eldou, who (as poor 
John Scott) was refused a lucrative office by Lord 
Thurlow, who rightly informed the applicant that 
he was doing him a kindness to withhold the favour, 
for he could see that Eldon's poverty was his only 
incentive to industry and Self-reliance. 

Declare that it is that self-reliant determina- 
tion to succeed which makes us, like Mark 
Antony, 

"Bid that welcome 
Which comes to punish us, and we punish it 
Seeming to bear It lightly." 



The Advantages of Self- 
Beliance. 
(1) Resources within 
one's self can always be 
fallen back upon. 



(2) Self-reliance- 
fa) Inspires confi- 
dence. 



(1) Relate the fable of the " Lark and Young 
Ones." A young lark in the nest one day told her 
mother' that she had overheard the farmer say, 
" The time is oomo when I must send to my neigh- 
bours to help me with my harvest." The lark 
assured her young there was no occasion to move, 
as the man who only sends to his friends for help is 
never in earnest. But some days after the former 
was heard to say, " I will come myself to-morrow 
with my labourers and get in the harvest" The 
lark then said, " It is time to be off; little ones ; the 
man is in earnest this time— he trusts to himself, 
and no longer to his friends." 

By this inculcate the source of satisfaction 
always found in Self-reliance. 

Hence apply the saying, " If you want a thing 
done well, do it yourself;" and even if the tiling 
is not then done properly, you can accuse no 
one of negligence. 

(2) (a) "Learn to trust thyself Present this 
as the great lesson to be learned from the con- 
sideration of the subject. 

Quote Chatterton's saying — "What man has 
done, man can do." 
Dismiss the idea 
(i) of waiting for something to " turn up ;" 
(ii.) of dreaming of a rich uncle or a benev- 
olent old bachelor coming to give one a " lift ; ,r 
(iii.) of pining for "happier circumstances,'* 
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(6) Generally leads to 



(c) Seldom fails one in 
an emergency. 



(3) Self-reliance strength- 
ens character— 



(a) With courage. 



instead of accepting the present state of things 
and making the most of it. 

(6) Argue that in evert success Self- 
reliance must have been a vital element. It 
must have 

(i) surmounted difficulties; 

(ii.) met failure and disaster with a deter- 
mination to succeed in the end : just as the 
voyage of the best ship is a slgzag of a hundred 
taoks, still the port of success is reached at last. 

(c) Claim for Self-reliance that it is seldom 
panic-stricken, as confidence is retained in 
Self so as to do exactly in emergency as under 

ORDINARY CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Illustrate by the practice in the Roman army, 
where each man was trained to act by himself as 
he would do under the command of his officer. 

Show the connection with "presence of 
mind," which is simply the mind relying or 
falling back upon its own strength in any 
sudden emergency. 

It may further be given out that to the Self- 
reliant an apparent failure is turned to the 

BEST ACCOUNT. 

"Then 'tis our best, since thus ordained to die, 
To make a virtue of necessity."— Dryden. 

And another quotation (from " Richard II.") 
may be given to bear out the same idea — 

"Teach thy neoesslty to reason thus, 
There is no virtue like necessity." 

(3) Apply the figurative expressions — 
(i.) that "he who begins with crutches 

generally ends with crutches ; " 
(ii) the Self-reliant "forges a sword for 

himself, instead of wielding the rusty one of 

his ANCESTORS." 

Indicate how 

(L) dependence upon others weakens 
character; 

(ii.) in the majority of cases pecuniary aid 
proves a calamity instead of a blessing. 

(a) Quote Scott, who pays 

" A tribute to the courage high 
Which stooped not in adversity." 
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MATTER, 



(6) With endurance. 

"To bear is to oonquer 
our fata." 



Insist on the fact that strength is imparted to 
both physical and MORAL courage by Self- 
reliance; as, 

(L) In overcoming sensitiveness and dis- 
couragement ; 

(ii.) In meeting ridicule and danger boldly. 
Illustrate this by the ease of Pepin le Bref; who, 
having heard his courtiers use his nickname in 
derision (to Bref means "the little "X made them 
accompany him to an arena on which a bull and 
a lion were turned out to fight, and into which he 
himself leapt and slew both beasts. 

(6) The endurance of Self-reliance (which is 
its greatest OUTCOME) may be illustrated by 
the story of the little Hollander who stuffed his 
finger into the hole of the dike, and remaining in 
that position all the long night, saved his oountry 
from destruction by flood. 
To illustrate the victory of endurance over 
adversity, quote and explain the passage from 
Othello— 

" The robbed that smiles steals something from the 
thief; 
He robs himself that spends a bootless grleL" 



Self-Reliance may have 
some Drawbacks. 



(1) Self-reliance may 
foster egotism. 



Carefully point out that such a result is only 
the consequence of the undue growth of Self- 
reliance, just as we sometimes see tall people 
grown weakly — the strength Is entirely out- 
grown. 

The teacher may also say that TO POINT out 
such drawbacks ought to be to remove them. 

(1) If the word "egotism" be used with an 
advanced class, explain it to mean " having too 
high an opinion of Self." 

Hold up as an example and a warning the 
proneness of some men, who have been the 
architects of their own fortunes, to continu- 
ally be boasting that they are "self -made 
men." 

At the same time do not by a single word 
encourage the practice of parents accumulating 
wealth to leave to their children. Say that 
such children not unfrequently leave off where 
their parents began — at the bottom of the 

LADDER. 
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MATTEB. 



(2) Self-reliance is not 
calculated to win sym- 
pathy. 



METHOD. 



(2) This phase of the subject may be said to 
occur where the Self-reliant nature is also un- 
sympathetic. Show how "good luck," as 
some people foolishly denominate the success 
born of Self-reliance, sometimes weans sym- 
pathy and begets envy. Then, if by a sudden 
and unexpected reverse of fortune, the fallen 
person is compelled to ask a favour, it is either 

REFUSED Or BESTOWED SUPERCILIOUSLY without 

feeling or compassion. 

The accusation of inconsistency must also 
be repelled on behalf of the fearlessly Self- 
reliant 

(i.) Who strike out a new line for them- 
selves, instead of clinging to tradition ; 

(ii.) Who cast aside imitation and strive to 
be original in Right. 

Tell the doss there was onoe a sect of philosophers 
who called themselves Eclectics, and who, instead 
of blindly following any one school of thought, 
relied on their own judgment to select the heat 
teachings of all the schools. 



Conclusion. — Reiterate the Definition, and urge the cultiva- 
tion of the habit. Conclude by considering the subject in its 
relation to 

(1) The Lessons of Life, in which every person has two 

educations — one which he receives from others, 
and one, more important, which he gives himself. 

Illustrate the point by the helpfulness of advanced 
scholars, who can be set to teach themselves, whereas 
younger pupils require constant supervision. 

This Self-culture may be depicted as a noble 
employment of mature life. 
Self-reliance may be said 

(a) to remove envy of the accomplishments of others ; 

(b) to obviate copying and cribbing of school work ; 

(c) to make one capable of giving a genuine verdict. 

(2) The Formation of Character, in which Self-reliance 

(a) inspires confidence ; 
(6) overcomes shyness ; 
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(c) begets hopefulness ; 

(d) induces perseverance ; 

(e) gives courage ; 

(/) fosters ENDURANCE. 

(3) Its opposite — Helplessness. Helplessness may be illus- 
trated by the case of the daughter of a wealthy and indulgent 
man. Suppose that she has never been taught to do useful 
work, sudden poverty may find her useless and despairing. 

Contrast with the following character portrayed 
by the poet Camoens (Englished by Mrs. Hemans) : — 

" In the rough school of billows, clouds, and storms, 
Nursed and matured, the pilot learns his art; 
Thus Fate's dread ire, by many a conflict, forms 
The lofty spirit and enduring heart" 

In connection with this it may also be mentioned 
that a good example is set by our Royal Family, all 
the sons of which are taught a profession. To this offer 
the contrast of that little French princess who was so 
ignorant of the ways of life, and so dependent for everything 
upon others, that when she was told there was a famine in 
the land and the people were perishing for bread, wonder- 
ingly inquired why " they did not eat cakes ! " Unlike the 
pilot described by the great Portuguese poet, Self- 
reliance had not made her acquainted with the real- 
ities AND RESPONSIBILITIES of the " rough School" 

of life. 

XXVL-SELF-RESPECT. 

Introduction. — Construct a simple little allegory to the fol- 
lowing effect : — " In the olden times it was usual to find trades- 
men of the same craft or calling living close to one another 
in one community ; for instance, one street would be full of 
butchers, another full of bakers, another of tailors, and so on. 
Well, a Man, accompanied by a Companion who knew him and 
his characteristics very intimately, and whose opinion he there- 
fore highly respected, sought a street where clothing was dis- 
played for sale in the open windows. At the door of one shop 
stood the owner, who offered for sale a garment called Filthi- 
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ness ; while a rival tradesman opposite anxiously besought the 
Man to buy a garment called Cleanliness. The Man, as was 
his habit, consulted his Companion, who promptly decided that 
Cleanliness was the more becoming piece of clothing. In the 
next street^ where food was sold, the Man was there induced 
by his Companion to purchase Temperance in preference to 
Gluttony ; and close by, where beverages [drinks] were to be 
obtained, the choice fell upon Sobriety rather than upon 
Drunkenness. At that part of the mart where tools were 
vended the Man was advised to buy Industry rather than Idle- 
ness ; and where fashions were retailed Courtesy was obtained 
instead of Rudeness — the Companion, as usual, ever and always 
dictating the choice." 

The figure can be carried further, according to the taste and 
ingenuity of the Teacher ; for instance, where Tempers are sold, 
Gentleness is preferred to Violence. At the Money-makers, 
Honesty is taken before Swindling; while Prodigality gives way 
to Thrift at the Bankers. 

Be careful always to introduce the consultation between the 
Man and his Companion, the identity of the latter being forth- 
coming from senior classes, probably under the name of Con- 
science, but, if possible, obtain the kindred idea, "Self-respect" 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




If the second Definition be selected for the class, 
be careful to point out that the possession of a 
good character is essential to Self-respect ; 
and that if our character is bad, and we inquire 
into ourselves, then instead of anything to respect 
or admire, we detect only that which is to be 

DESPISED. 

Show that although Self-respect induces one to 
appraise one's character highly, it is yet con- 
sistent with Modesty ; for though it can only 
exist where there is a feeling of real worth, we 
should detract from our Self -respect if we prdded 
ourselves upon our real worthiness of character. 

Explain how a person possessing Self-respect 
regards himself as a responsible being, and 
takes care therefore never to degrade himself 
by speech or by act. 


Self-respect is acting 
according to the dic- 
tates of Conscience [is 
doing what Conscience 
tells us is right]. 
Or, 

Self-respect is taking 
care of one's good char- 
acter. 
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METHOD. 



Value of Self-respect 
(1) It can be acquired 
only by constant inquiry 
into one's conduct: it is 
therefore a corrective to 
character. 



(2) It exercises a care- 
ful supervision over our 
thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions. 



(3) It is difficult to re- 
gain when once lost. 



(4) By guarding one's 
own good opinion of Self, 
it necessarily gains the 
good opinion of others. 



(1) As the Introduction indicated, Self-respect 
requires a constant weighing of action and a 
choice of the worthieb alternative : just as 
our respect fob others is proportioned to the 
balance of their virtues over their foibles, so 
also will be the respect we have for ourselves ; 
and the slightest giving wat to meanness will 
inevitably lower that Self-respect— that is, de- 
grade us to ourselves — for assuredly we can- 
not hide our deeds from ourselves, although we 
may from others. 

(2) Illustrate how Poverty may indulge in 
Self-respect, while, on the contrary, Position 
may grovel in a moral sewer. Commend the 
noble picture of a poor man holding himself aloft 
amidst temptation and ever refusing to demean 
himself. Contrast the infamous character, and 
consequent loss of every spark of Self-respect, 
of the Cabal (1670)— men of power, influence, and 
wealth— with the example of Andrew Marvel, Mem- 
ber for Hull, In his memorable conversation with 
the Earl of Danby. The Lord Treasurer having tried 
to bribe Marvel, the latter called in his servant-boy 
to ask what was for dinner, and getting the reply, 
" The blade-bone of the shoulder you had yester- 
day," dismissed the Treasurer with, "Andrew 
Marvel's dinner is provided." 

Illustrate by some of the greatest Romans, who, 
after holding the highest offices in the state, and 
having the ehanoe of getting to themselves Immense 
wealth, died actually poor; by Warren Hastings 
and his trial for extortion (1788). 

As exercising control over one's words, teach 
that Self-respect checks the use of bad language, 
and in subordinating actions it forbids hypoc- 
risy. (See Lesson on " Candour.") 

(3) Show how, even if we do despise ourselves, 
it is difficult to regain a lost position in our own 
estimation, and nothing but a steady resolve 
for the future will do it. 

(4) Make this point self-evident, and let the class 
enumerate its different phases. 

(a) If a man will not allow himself to become a 
dishonest servant, his trustworthiness must 
command the admiration of his employer. 
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"To thine own self be true, 
And It most follow, as the 

night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false 

to any man."— ifamfet. 



(6) If Self-respect makes one a consider- 
ate and kind employer, he must obtain the 
respect of his emflotes. And so on through 
the various spheres and relationships of 
life. 

Quote Macaulay's Letter to Edinburgh (a man 
who could bo value his own Self-respect was not 
likely to l03e the respect of others), in whioh he 
declined to subscribe to a raoe-cup, saying that 
for their oonfidenoe in electing him as their Parlia- 
mentary representative he offered Parliamentary 
service and nothing else. 



Abuse of Self-respect. 
Self-respect is abused — 



(1) By taking the form 
of Pride. 



(2) By taking the form 
of Pomposity. 



(3) By taking the form 
of Vanity. 



Endeavour to point out how Self-respect may 
degenerate into Self-love in its various forms 
(enumerated in the adjoining column), and show 
how this arises from ungenerously comparing 
oneself with other persons to our own advan- 
tage. Caution against this. 

(1) The false pride of birth, of wealth, and 
of personal appearance may be mentioned to show 
on what small merits they lie, and to point out 
the worthier cause for pride in conscious yet 
modest rectitude. Still commend the laudable 
desire of preserving unsullied all one's priv- 
ileges, qualities, and advantages. 

(2) Pomposity or Self-importance may be 
illustrated by the anecdote of Washington, who one 
day came across a small band of soldiers working 
very hard at raising some military works, under 
the command of a pompons little officer, who was 
issuing his orders in a very peremptory style in- 
deed. Washington, seeing the arduous task of the 
men, dismounted from his horse, lent a helping 
hand, and perspired freely till the weight at whioh 
they were working was raised. Then turning to 
the officer, he inquired why he too had not helped, 
and received the indignant reply, "Don't you 
know Fm the corporal ? w "Ah, well," said Wash- 
ington, "next time your men are raising so heavy 
a weight, send for your Commander-in-Chief;" 
and he rode off, leaving the corporal dumb- 
founded. 

(3) The vanity which parades its own virtues 
may be shown to be nothing more than a veneer 
of Self-respect over solid meanness. 
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Conclusion. — Recapitulate the Matter which exhibited Self- 
respect as a sentinel standing guard over all the other virtues, 
Chastity, Cleanliness, Sobriety, etc 

Question, " Is Self-respect lost or retained when a man becomes 
a gambler ? Why ? When he becomes a drunkard ? Why ? " 
And so deal with the various vices. 

Question further, " If a fallen man comes to a sense of his 
degradation, can he again recover his Self-respect? How? 
Yes, he realizes his position as he has made it, and his position 
as he might have — [made it]." Teach how shame tells him to 
leave off his old habits, which he now recognizes as the badges * 
of his slavery to vice, and impress that the resolution to 
regain the lost position in society must be deep and determined, 
and the pursuit of a nobler course of life earnest and 
sincere. 

Apply this to the case of any notoriously refractory child 
in the school, and by appealing to his sense of Self-respect try 
to win him back to his lost position. 

Conclude by turning the children's thoughts inward, and 
make them conduct an imaginary self-examination, dealing 
with all the numerous little vicious propensities of children 
[as copying, untidiness, impatience, unpunctuality, etc.], and 
make them see the meanness of these foibles and, conse- 
quently, the want of Self-respect they must produce when 
brought to notice. Teach that the keynote of the subject 
is struck by asking one's self the question, " Shall I respect 
myself and my good character by doing this ? " 



XZVn-TEHPESANCE. 

Introduction. — Make inquiries of the number of children in 
the class attending Bands of Hope or other Abstaining associa- 
tions ; and remove any erroneous impression that Temperance 
has reference only to moderation in drinking, or " total absti- 
nence from intoxicating drinks." 

Lead on to a full comprehension of the meaning of the word 
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as applied to restraint of the Appetites, and obtain a definition 
for the a a 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




Commend the abstaining children for their 
foweb of self-denial, and by unmistakable 
approval encourage the movement; show how 
the young are well adapted to become " total 
abstainers." 

In explaining the word " enough," do not fail 


Temperance is the 
habit of moderation 
in our appetites. 




Or, 




to admit that some habits and constitutions 
need more than others, and that "enough" 


Temperance is hay- 
ing just enough, and 
no more, to eat and to 
drink. 




means just sufficient to support that constitu- 
tion in health, allowing for its habits, seden- 
tary or laboriously active, as the case may 
be. 


"Enough is ai good ai 
feast" 


a 


Class to repeat the proverb simultaneously, and 
to give its meaning. 


Excess [too much]. 

A person may have — 

* (1) Too much drink: h 

is then a sot or drunkarc 

(2) Too much food: I 
is then a glutton. 


e 
1. 

le 


(1) Younger children will easily understand 
the terms " sot" and "drunkard : " let the teacher 
earnestly speak to children of this kind of excess, 
and put as warning beacons the poets Burns and 
Byron ; George Morland the artist ; Alexander the 
Great, who died drunk ; and Porson, the greatest of 
modern Greek scholars, who would even drink ink 
when he had no means of getting stimulants. Tell 
them that the Spartans used to make a slave drunk, 
and exhibit him in that state before the boys, that 
seeing his degradation they should learn to resist 
Intoxicants. 

(2) Explain the word "glutton" to younger 
children. Exhibit "gluttony" as being quite as 
debasing as the last-named vice; for over-in- 
dulgence in food makes us heavy, diseased, and 
listless, with NO interest in anything but what 

affects THE STOMACH. 

Mention — 

(a) waste of money caused by this habit of 
"dainty feeding;" 

(6) gout of upper classes of society: illus- 
trate by the "surprising cure of gout" in 
" Sandford and Merton." 
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MATTER. 

(3) Too much animal 
food, or highly-spiced and 
finely-dressed food: he is 
then an epicure. 



(4) Too much work, too 
much study, too much to- 
bacco, etc. 



METHOD. 

(3) Senior class may have the word " epicure" 
explained to them, as a term applied to the fol- 
lowers of Epicurus (Acts xvii 18). Illustrate by 
the manner In whioh Anglo-Indians destroy their 
liver with condiments, and how gourmands Invari- 
ably suffer from dyspepsia. 

(4) Take a lenient view of over-work, but yet 
show its immorality ; allude passingly to excess 
in tobacco, and condemn the use of opium as an 
indulgence : show that every man owes a duty 
to the world, and has therefore no more bight 
to cut his life short by over- work or by over- 
study than by over-eating, over-drinking, or ant 
other excess. However, distinguish between 
the characters of these two kinds of excesses, and 
illustrate by 

(a) Hugh Miller, the eminent Soottish geologist, 
who in a fit of Insanity caused by over-study shot 
himself; 

(6) Henry Klrke White, who by over-study 
brought on consumption, and by his early death 
deprived the world of that genius extolled by 
Byron in his "English Bards and Scotch Be- 
viewers: , '— 

" Unhappy White! while life was in its spring, 
And thy young muse just waved her joyous wing, 
The Spoiler swept that soaring lyre away, 
Whioh else had sounded an immortal lay." 

Mention that it has been said of the most distin- 
guished students at the universities that they 
leave their college for some quiet rectory, where 
they can pass the remainder of their lives in com- 
bating the dire effects whioh over-study has had 
upon their not too robust bodies. 



Evils of Intemperance. 
(1) Excess brings sur- 
feit. 



(2) Intoxication causes 
violence and crime. 



(1) Apply this more especially to gluttony, 
although headache, etc, may be shown to fol- 
low dissipation ; depict the bitterness of forged 
abstinence to the drunkard under medical treat- 
ment ; condemn the glutton and gourmand 
as well as the drunkard. 

(2) Show that with "quiet drunkards" 
penury and disease follow them, if violence and 
crime do not. 
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METHOD. 



(3) Excess lowers self- 
respect,, and loses the re- 
spect of others. 

(4) It degrades us in 
every way. 



(3) Illustrate the miserable influence of intem- 
perance, and teach that even beasts (4) seldom 
or never eat to excess. 



Benefits of Temperance. 
(1) Temperance is con- 
ducive to Health and 
Longevity. 



(2) Temperance aids 
Thrift 

(3) Temperance insures 
" a sound mind in a sound 
body." 



(1) Where Physiology is taught, the upper 
children may be made, by Socratic questioning, 
to instruct the younger ones; in any case the 
effects of excess upon the human frame may 
be judiciously dwelt upon for a few minutes, 
and to younger children a oommon object (as a 
steam-engine) may readily serve as an Illustration 
in dealing with the over-working of the organs (the 
distonded stomach = the choked furnace ; the ex- 
cited brain = dangerously accelerated fly-wheel; 
the mad freaks in whioh an intoxicated man will 
sometimes indulge, and whioh serve as an outlet 
for his superfluous but artificial animal spirits = the 
rush of steam from the waste-pipe, etc., etc.). 

(2) The class will prove that excess in food, 
drink, or tobacco must mean excess in expen- 
diture, and therefore less to save. 

(3) Refer to the Lunatic Asylums, many in- 
mates of which might be better in a "Home for 
Inebriates." 



Conclusion. 
(1) Temperance takes 
time to acquire. 



(2) Children never re- 
quire stimulants, and may 
therefore join Temperance 
Societies with advantage. 

(3) We should take our 
food moderately, with 
cheerfulness and with gra- 
titude. 



Deduce the following Practical Lessons:— 

(1) Illustrate by cases of drunkards " signing 
the pledge," and then breaking out again in a 
short time; and show that a steady determi- 
nation AND A REMOVAL FROM TEMPTATION are 

requisite. At the same time admit that no 
obstacle should ever be put in the way of such 
persons " signing," for we can always but hope 
that each latest resolution may be lasting in its 
nature, and the happy end of all former follies. 

(2) Even if stimulants are sometimes necessary 
to the exhausted nature of adults, show that 
this cannot be the case with the " young and 
strong." 

(3) Make this a practical lesson; and show 
how Temperance " is a guard to virtue and a 
check to vice." 
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ZZVUL-CLEAVinrESS. 

Introduction. — Deliver a very brief lecture on the human 
Body, comparing it to a machine, or a system of works, which 
is more delicately constructed than a watch, and which is more 
wonderful than a steam-engine. Say that the " works " of the 
body are organs and tissues, each of which has its own peculiar 
function to perform ; and that when all parts of the body are 
doing their own peculiar work in a proper manner and to a 
proper amount, the body is then said to be in a state of Health. 

Senior classes may have the word Health derived from the 
Old English had, whole. 

Teach that among the chief means of preserving the body 
whole, or in health, is " being clean," or " practising [cleanli- 
ness]." 

Having elicited this word " Cleanliness," write the definition 
on the black-board. 

In upper classes where Physiology is taught as a Specific 
Subject, details may be entered into and technical terms em- 
ployed — not otherwise. 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




Let the class enumerate the "things" to be 
kept clean, as— 

(1) The body itself. 

(2) It8 SURROUNDINGS,— BUCh as, 

(a) Clothing, 

(b) Dwellings, 

(c) Household utensils, etc. 


Cleanliness is the 
habit of keeping our 
bodies and our belong- 
ings free from dirt. 




Or, 






Cleanliness is being 
cleanly. 












Cleanliness of Person. 

(1) The skin contain 
2 or 3 million pores (littl 
pipes)— 


s 
e 


(1) By questions obtain that the parts of the 
body which sweat most are the soles and palms, 
and educe the cause,— namely, the greater 
number of pores to the square inch in these 
parts (about 2,000 or 3,000). 
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(a) To regulate the 
temperature (warmth) 
of the body. 



(6) To get rid of im- 
purities (dirt). 

(2) The skin is kept soft 
and smooth by oil secreted 
(kept) in its small cells 
(holes). 

■ (3) If these pores and 
cells be blocked up with 
dirt, then we have — 
(a) A diseased skin. 



(b) Blood-poisoning. 



(c) Other organs (as 
the kidneys) have double 
work to do. 



(4) Therefore we should 
(a) Wash the exposed 

parts (the hands and 

the face) two or three 

times a day. 
(6) Bathe or sponge 

the whole body once a 

day. 



METHOD. 

Draw a square inch on B. b. to give an idea of 
the smallness of these tubules. 

(a) Educe that we pkbspibe most when we 
engage in prolonged or severe physical exer- 
cise. 

Compare the heat so generated to the heat 
obtained by friction. 

Infer that perspiration is a safety-valve 
for the escape of superfluous heat. 

(b) Also compare sweat as an excretion to the 
waste ashes of a furnace— the greater the fire 
the more ashes produced. 

(2) Question to obtain the effect of cold winds 
upon the skin (chapping), especially if the skin 
be damp. Liken this roughness of the skin to 
horny scales, and hence show the necessity of the 
oily secretion. 

(3) Refer back to the Introduction to— 



(a) Recall the fact that disease is an altera- 
tion or a suspension of the functions of an 
organ. 

Apply this law to the skin. 

(b) Illustration: An infant boy was once sized 
and gilded to represent what is called the 
"Golden Age," in a state procession in Rome; the 
pores were consequently stopped up, and the 
blood retaining its impurities, the boy died. 

(c) Inform that after scarlet fever dropsy 
sometimes sets in from this cause : the skin is 
peeling off, and does not perform its work 
properly, and the kidneys have to work doubly 
hard to rid the body of impurities. 

(4) (a) Obtain from the class the names of the 
parts most exposed, and the need for their 
more frequent washing. Hence the provision 
of school lavatories. 

(6) Inform that sea-bathing is the healthiest 
kind of washing, because it combines fresh air 
and good exercise. 

Caution that bathing should always be two 
hours after a meal, should not be done 
when cold, or be prolonged after a 
chill. 
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Before leaving this part of the subject it may 
be mentioned that in the warmer countries of 
the East Cleanliness has frequently formed a 

PABT OF RELIGION, as— 

(i.) The Jews washed before meat, and per- 
formed many ablutions. 

(ii.) The Turkish Baths are used in connec- 
tion with Mohammedanism. 
Illustrate by the following anecdote from the 
"Rambler," and remark that to an Oriental 
mind the moral would be obvious : — 

" A dervlse of great sanctity one morning had the 
misfortune, as he took up a crystal cup which was 
consecrated to the prophet, to let it fall on the 
ground and dash it to pieces. His son coming in 
some time after, he stretched out his hand to bless 
him, as his manner was every morning; but the 
youth going out, stumbled over the threshold and 
broke his arm. As the old man wondered at these 
events a caravan passed by on its way to Mecca. 
The dervlse approached it to beg a blessing; hut as 
he stroked one of the holy camels he received a kick 
from the beast which sorely bruised him! His sor- 
row and amazement increased on him, until he re- 
collected that, through hurry and inadvertency, he 
had that morning come abroad without washing 
his hands." 


Clean Clothing. 

(1) Under-clothing — 

(a) Should be put off 
nightly. 


First explain that all Clothing is to protect 
the body — 

(i.) From heat, by guarding against the sun's 
rays; or 

(ii.) From cold, by keeping in the natural 
heat of the body. 

(1) Show the importanco of change of 
linen— 

(i.) By the absorption of the sweat in the 
clothing next the skin ; 

(ii.) By the adherence to the linen of the 
scales of the epidermis [outer skin]. 
Infer the impurity of soiled linen from its un- 
pleasant smell (filth and impurities invariably 
have a bad smell, and the nose seems to be 
the Inspector of Nuisances for the body, detect- 
ing filth, and asking for its removal) ; hence the 
phrase " clean and sweet" 
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(6) Should be changed 
frequently. 



(2) Outer clothes. 



(3) Boots or shoes. 



Teach (i) That under-clothing and bed-linen 
should be well shaken to rid them of dust and 
skin-scales. 

(ii.) That while in use they should be ex- 
posed to the fresh air as often as possible. 

(2) Elicit from the children that Clothes should 
be well and frequently brushed, or the dust 

(a) Spoils them ; 

(b) Is breathed from them ; 

(c) Adheres to the skin with the sweat, and 
we so become "dirty." 

(3) Gather from the class that shoes should be 
blacked — 

(a) For the sake of neatness; 
(6) To preserve the leather. 



Cleanliness of Habit 
(1) Glean dwellings. 



(a) Well ventilated. 



(b) Well lighted. 



(c) Properly planned 
and drained. 



(1) Demonstrate that this part of the subject 
relating to clean dwellings is most important, as 
filthy dwellings and bad drainage cause epi- 
demics. 

Therefore argue that by neglect careless ten ants 
and indifferent landlords are not unfrequently 
morally guilty of wholesale manslaughter. 

Illustrate by the " plagues " mentioned in Eng- 
lish History and the probability of tracing them 
to the wretched streets and dwellings of those times 
Contrast the unsanitary condition of Con- 
stantinople with the cleanly appearance of 
Dutch towns. 

(a) Teach that fresh air is as necessary to 
us as food — that it supplies the body with 
oxygen; but afterwards the expired breath 
pollutes the air with carbonic acid. 
Illustrate by the Black Hole of Calcutta (1756X 
(6) Teach that want of light makes people 
sickly and pale and brings on consumption. 

Illustrate by the celery plant becoming pale, that 
is, white, when earthed-up and deprived of light 
(c) On the black-board sketch how plans and 
levels should be arranged to carry off im- 
mediately all refuse, for— 

(i.) The poison from putrefying matter 
breeds fever. 

(ii) The fever is spread on the tainted 
atmosphere and becomes epidemic. 
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(2) Decency in habit 
and in language. 

(a) Well-combed hair. 
(6) Clean teeth. 



(c) Refraining 
spitting. 



from 



(d) Never using un- 
chaste expressions. 



At this stage of the Lesson the Teacher may 
judiciously and carefully allude to the state of 

the SCHOOL OUTBUILDINGS AND OFFICES. 

(2) (a) Commend the tidiness which induces 
well-combed hair. 

(6) Show how teeth left uncleaned begin to 
decay; and how loss of teeth is followed by 
indigestion or dyspepsia and all its attend- 
ant evils. . 

(c) Inveigh against this dirty habit, which 
(i.) some children seem to cultivate by con- 
tinual practice ; 

(ii.) is indulged in sometimes to indicate 
spite and defiance; 

(in.) and is actually introduced into the 
round games. 

(d) Deal with this point delicately, but by no 
means pass it over. 

Assure the class— 

(i. ) That absence of Cleanliness often means 
absence of decenct and decorum. 

(ii) That in low districts the language is 
often as polluted as the air. 

(iii.) That an unhealthy body often accom- 
panies an unhealthy mind. 



Conclusion. 
(1) Habits of cleanliness 
must be practised from 
childhood. 



(2) Cleanliness adds to 
comfort and elevates the 
taste. 

(3) Cleanliness is of real 
use in the business of life. 



(1) Declare that it is most important to begin 
the subject of Cleanliness with children; and 
illustrate this by the Irish landlord who troilt a lot 
of nice new cottages for hli tenantry, tout who, when 
he visited them shortly after their occupation, found 
them as dirty and wretched as the miserable huts 
from which the people had Just removed, because 
they had never been taught to be clean and tidy. 

(2) Enumerate the discomforts of filth, its 
offensiveness to sight and smell, and exhibit 
the depravity of taste that accompanies it. 

(3) Cleanliness as a letter of recommenda- 
tion may be thus illustrated: A gentleman 
advertised for a boy to assist him in his office, and 
many applicants presented themselves. Out of a 
large number he in a short time selected one and 
dismissed the rest "I would like to know," said a 
friend, " on what ground yon selected that boy, who 
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(4) Cleanliness, being 
the chief source of health, 
is an imperative duty. 



had not a tingle recommendation." " Yon are mis- 
taken," said the gentleman; "he had a great many. 
He wiped his feet when he came in, and closed the 
door after him, showing that he is careful. He gave 
up his seat instantly to a lame old man, showing 
that he is kind and thoughtful. He took off his cap 
when he came in, and answered my questions 
promptly and respectfully, showing that he is polite 
and gentlemanly. He picked up the hook which I 
had purposely laid on the floor, and replaced it on 
the table, while all the rest stepped over it or shoved 
it aside ; and he waited quietly for his turn, Instead 
of pushing and crowding, showing he is honest and 
orderly. When I talked with him, I noticed that his 
clothes were carefully brushed, his hair in nice 
order, and his teeth as white as milk ; and when he 
wrote his name I noticed that his finger-nails were 
dean, instead of being tipped with jet like the little 
fellow's in the blue jacket Dont you call these 
things letters of recommendation ?" (Royal 
Reader, No. III., p. 148.) 

(4) To show the moral obligation of Cleanli- 
ness as a duty to Society should be the great 
practical lesson. 

Some slight scientific knowledge on the part 
of the Teacher 

(a) In Physiology will show the necessity 
of Cleanliness in our persons; 

(b) In Sanitation, will show its demands on 
behalf of the welfare of the community. 
Assert that 

(a) Pure water and pure atr are essentials. 
(6) Pure water and pure air are better 

THAN DRUGS. 

(c) It is an imperative duty 

(i.) To expel [get rid of] dirt from skin, 
house, street, and city, or the demon Typhus 
will still carry off its thousands every year ; 

(ii.) To ventilate rooms, cleanse drains, free 
rooms from musty smells, and keep both 
house and person clean. The example set 

(a) by the Teacher in his own person, 

(b) by the Teacher in his daily inspection 
of the children and the school premises, 

should constantly bring the imperative nature of 
the subject before the children. 
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XXIX.-MODESTY. 

Introduction. — Question, as, "What is that sweet and fra- 
grant Flower that hides its beauty in shady nooks ? Is it a 
nice flower? Is it pleasant to the eye? to the nose? (Yes.) 
Then has it every good quality a flower should possess ? And 
does it nearly always seem to hide itself ? Now, what is that 
feeling which induces [makes] a person to try to hide his merits 
[goodness] from notice?" etc., etc. Or adopt some other 
method to teach the figurative Modesty of the Violet, and so 
point the questions as to arrive at a definition. 

If the children are not sufficiently acquainted with the flower 
as to afford the teacher a basis to work upon, let them first 
repeat simultaneously — 

" Down in a green and shady dell, 
A modest violet grew; 
And there it was content to bloom, 
As if to hide from you " — 

and then work upon this newly-imparted information by 
questions as above. 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




Relate the anecdote of Washington, who, when 
called on to receive the public thanks of Congress 
for the able manner in which he had eowlnctad the 


Modesty is a feeling 
of lowly-mindedness, 
that makes a person 
seek to hide his merits. 




War of Independence, was so abashed that he could 
find no words to acknowledge the oompUment, 
whereupon the Speaker told him that his "Modesty 
was as great as his valour." 

Show that Washington did not measure his 
merits very highly, by such questions as, " Had 
he done anything great ? Was he admired for it ? 
Had he himself anythinig to be proud of? Did 
he estimate his own worth as highly as other 
people did ? " etc., etc. 

To senior classes give the literal meaning, as 
"measuring or estimating one's self as being 
little." 

Contrast "Modesty" and "Shame"— the one 
tries to hide merits and the other to cover 

DEMERITS. 
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Different Aspects of 
Modesty. 

(1) Humility. 



(2) Purity of Manners- 
fa) Decency. 
(6) Chastity. 



(1) Despite the false humility of the Uriah 
Heep kind— (Dickens's "David Copperfield ")— 
and show how transparent is all such Mock 
Modesty: Uriah always pretended to be "so 
'umble." 

Illustrate by the figure of wheat, which, while its 
ear is empty, holds up its head proudly, but as soon 
as it is filled with grain, bends modestly down, and 
withdraws from observation. 

(2) (a) May apply directly to Boys, but (6) is 
most applicable to Girls ; and in mixed schools 
care should be taken to indicate that behaviour 
which is excusable in a boy may be very unbe- 
coming in A GIRL. 

In mixed and girls' departments rebuke kindly, 
yet so firmly as to indicate your sincerity, what 
are ordinarily known as " tom-boys," taking care 
not to be too pointed as to draw attention to 
any glaring example, and so hurt the offender's 
feelings (which will do more harm than good), 
but to show gently the proper course of be- 
haviour. 

The whole behaviour of the school may be 
reviewed in this division of the Lesson. 

With Boys inveigh strongly against that prac- 
tice of writing coarse expressions on any 
vacant spot ; and illustrate that Just as a serpent 
or a snail shows its track by the slime it leaves 
behind, so indecent persons show by this means the 
contemptible course their minds have taken. 

Strive to show that indecent thoughts and ex- 
pressions lower the character. They defile it 
as pitch will defile the fingers. The modest nature, 
like a sensitive plant, will shrink from the slightest 
touch of coarseness. 

In dealing with Chastity, advanced classes 
might with advantage have an analysis of Mil- 
ton's " Comus," and as the whole poem depends 
on this virtue, it would, when commented upon, 
form a fine lesson of itself. See from line 420 
onwards, and specially note— 

M »T1s chastity, my brother, chastity: 
She that has that is olad in oomplete steel; 
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And, like a quivered nymph with arrows keen, 
May trace huge forests and unharboured heaths, 
Infamous hills and sandy perilous wastes. 

* ♦ * * * 

80 dear to heaven is saintly chastity, 
That when a soul is found sincerely so, 
A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt" 



Morbid Forms of 
Modesty. 
(1) Shyness. 



(2) Timidity of Man- 
ners. 



(1) Show how this may be a natural weak- 
ness when exhibited in blushing, and how 
Girls are more prone to it, and that with them 

it is NOT ALWATS UNBECOMING J with Bo78 it is 

best conquered. 

Shyness sometimes hinders men from doing 
their duty. How often we hear, whon a person 
is asked why he did not do a certain thing, the 
answer — " I didn't like to." 

Illustrate by the shyness of the late Prince Con- 
sort, and his diffidence on public ocoasions, whereby 
all his good works were enhanoed. 

(2) Show how Timidity is bred from living in 
seclusion, and is exhibited on introduction to 
any new sphere of life, and that " familiar- 
ity" which "breeds contempt" is its proper 

REMEDY. 

Teach that it is quite possible to be MANLY and 
yet modest, and that Modesty hates compliment 

and FLATTERY. 



The Opposites of 
Modesty. 

(1) Boastfulness. 

" Empty vessels make the 
most sound." 



(1) Show by applying the proverb how the 
braggart misses his object, as he most fre- 
quently breeds contempt instead of drawing 
forth the admiration his braggadocio covets. 

Illustrate by the character of Braggadoohlo in 
Spenser's" Faery Queene;" and by the fable of M The 
Oat and the Fox"— the fox claiming preoedenoe in 
all tricks of the chase; and yet his boasted fertility 
of resource did not save him from the hounds, while 
puss was preserved by her single and modest plan 
of taking to a tree. 
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(2) Vanity. 

w O wad Mine Power the 
glftiegieus 
To tee ouriel's ai others 

see us! 
It wad frae monie a blun- 
der free us 

And foolish notion." 



(3) Impudent Assur- 
ance. 



(4) Self-assertion. 



METHOD. 

(2) Teach that if we set but a just value on 
ourselves we have but little to be vain of. 
Illuttrate by Burnsl "Lines to a Louse," mention- 
ing the olrcumstanoe which called them forth, 
and quote them to show that our demerits more 
than counterbalance oub mebits. 

Illustrate by the stag who was vain of his horns 
and despised his legs; and yet the former were his 
ruin when they entangled him, while his legs might 
have saved him by flight. 

How Vanity punishes itself may be iUut- 
trated by the legend of Narcissus, who was trans- 
formed Into a flower for admiring his own reflection 
In a lake. 

Contrast Modesty with Vanity : quote Cowper-— 
" True Modesty Is a discerning grace, 

And only blushes in the proper place ; 

But counterfeit is blind, and skulks through fear, 

Where tls a shame to be ashamed to appear: 

Humility the parent of the first, 

The last by Vanity produced and nursed." 

(3) Disparage the vulgarity of Impudence, and 
show that merit, like water, finds its own level. 

Contrast Impudence with Manliness — 

M On their own merits modest men are dumb." 
George Colman. 

(4) Teach that Dignity may be preserved with- 
out presumption ; that " children should be seen 
and not heard " in company; and that we should 
not "blow oub own trumpets." Explain the 
custom which gave rise to this latter phrase. 

Say it is characteristic of Modesty to 

"Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame." 

But true Modesty is as STRONG as it is beauti- 
ful— like the rook which In summer is so clothed 
with verdure that It becomes a soft carpet; but it 
also stands unmoved In face of the fiercest storm. 
~ Condemn the false pride which regards 
poverty as a cbime, sometimes exemplified in 
refusal to acknowledge poorer relations. 

Mention those who consider many things, even 
duty, as "infra dignitatem" (beneath one's dig- 
nity), and teach that nothing is " infra dig." 

BUT ABSOLUTE WRONG-DOING. 
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Conclusion. — From the last division educe that as we grow 
up we should endeavour to be 

" Of manners gentle, of affections mild. 
In wit a man, simplicity a child." 

And that three great lessons to be learned are — 

(1) That if we have nothing to be proud of, it is a duty to be 

Modest. 

(2) That if we have anything to be proud of, our Modesty is 

then the more worthy. And 

(3) That when the true worth of Modesty is discovered, it is 

all the more highly appreciated. 



XXX.-COU&AGE. 

Introduction. — Relate any anecdote bearing on the display 
of Courage ; let it be, if possible, some local exhibition of the 
quality — perhaps some rescue from fire, or from drowning, or 
from colliery or machinery accidents. Demand the apprecia- 
tion of the class for this quality, and endeavour to obtain from 
the narrative a definition of it. 

If the class cannot respond to this call, let the Teacher give 
the definition, and write it on B. B. 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




Lead the class to distinguish between real 
Courage, cool and determined, and bravery 


Courage is that 
quality which enables 
us to meet danger 
without fear, and to 
endeavour to over- 
come it. 




stimulated by excitement. 

Relate the story of the " Loss of the Birkenhead" 
as an instance of quiet, cool courage (Royal 
Readeb No. IV., p. 260); give an example of 
" Dutch Courage," and hold it up to ridicule. 

Teach that, from the etymology of the word, 
Courage must proceed from the heart, and force 
home the point by mentioning that Richard L for 
his great Courage wis nicknamed Ctonr de Lion 


Or, 




Courage is daring to 
do right 




(Lion-hearted). 

Teach that while some are in constant contact 
with danger, as sailors and colliers, it is their 


(Courage is derive 
from Lat. cor, the heart. 


) 


duty to avoid BE0KLE8SNE8S both for their own 
bakes and for the bakes of others. 
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Show that true Courage dabes to be singu- 
lar, and illustrate by Milton's Abdiel,— 

" The Seraph Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he,"— 
(Paradise Lost, Book V.) 

whose whole conduct will illustrate the charac- 
teristic of Courage. This is really the Courage 
op one's convictions, a branch of the subject 
which may be judiciously commented upon. 



The Two Kinds of 

Courage. 
(1) Physical Courage 
faces imminent bodily 
peril without flinching. 
Courage exerted in a good 
cause is sometimes called 
Valour. 



Moral Courage in- 



(1) Instance— 

(a) The Soldier in battle, and the reward 
provided for his Valour in the Victoria Cross. 

Illustrations : — 

(i.) Horatius (Macaulay's " Lays," Royal 
Reader No. VI., p. 263), who 

" Kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old." 

(ii) "The Private of the Buffs" (Sir 
Francis Doyle's companion poem to the 
" Loss of the Birkenhead "). 

(iii.) The attack on the Cashmere Gate at 
Delhi 

(6) The Rescuer of Life, and his reward 
in the medal of the Humane Society. 

Illustration : — Grace Darling. (Royal 
Reader No. V., p. 41.) 

(c) The Courage evoked by the calls of 
humanity, or displayed in a chivalrous 
defence of the weak and oppressed. The un- 
pretentious heroism of devoted Courage can best 
be gathered from the statistics of the London 
Fever Hospital, where 492 officers have con- 
tracted fever, and of these 83 died; of the first 33 
resident medical officers 22 took the disease, and 
8 of them died. 

Explain that the test of Courage is the 
alacrity with which it will assert its suprem- 
acy, and settle to work to combat the ap- 
proaching danger ; that to be worth anything 
it must be of an enduring character. 

(2) Physical Courage may not be possessed 
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duces one to do right 
under all circumstances, 
without fear of ridicule or 
punishment. 



bt all (as weakly, nervous, and naturally timid 
people)) yet all mat practise Moral Courage, 
which is the truest kind. 

Illustrate by the tale of the chimney-sweeper's 
hoy, who, left alone at work In a lady's chamber, 
overcomes the temptation to purloin her jewels. 

Impress that men and women must often be 
singular if true to their opinions, and explain 
that the test of Moral Courage is the amount of 
ridicule it can successfully withstand. 

Illustrate by the terms "Quaker" and "Method- 
ist," which were originally terms of ridicule. One 
of the Reformers being told, " All the world are 
against you," replied, " Then I am against all the 
world." Over the dead body of John Knox it was 
There lies he who never feared the face of 



Demonstrate that while Physical Courage may 
be mere presence of mind, or a knowing what 
to do for the best in an emergency, Moral 
Courage is a more enduring frame of mind; 
but as the former sometimes stands up in 
defence of the oppressed, so the latter is 
sometimes necessary to resist what is felt to be 
wrong. Illustrate this point by the examples of 
Sir Thomas More and by Pym. 



Uses of Courage. 
(1) Courage of itself is 
neither good nor bad ; its 
worth depends on its exer- 
cise. 



(2) Courage is often re- 
quired to seize opportuni- 
ties as they occur. 



(1) Illustrate that as the moon borrows its 
light from the sun, so Courage derives its 
character from the object that inspires it. 

Condemn Courage when it is the ally of vice, 
and declare that nothing but evil can be spoken 
of it. 

Bestow the highest praise upon Courage in- 
spired BY VIRTUE AND HUMANITY. 

(2) Use and amplify the following quotation 
from Sydney Smith on this point :— " A great 
deal of talent Is lost in the world for the want of a 
little Courage. Every day sends to their graves a 
number of obscure men, who have only remained 
in obscurity because their timidity has prevented 
them from making a first effort ; and who, if they 
could have been induced to begin, would in all 
probability have gone great lengths in the career of 
fame. The fact is, that to do anything in this 
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(3) A great use of Moral 
Courage is to say "No" 
to temptation. 



(4) Courage as opposed 
to Timorousness. 



world worth doing, we most not stand back shiver- 
ing and thinking of the cold and danger, hut jump 
in and scramble through as well as we can." 

(3) Illustrate this use of Moral Courage by 
lads getting into trouble, not because they are 
naturally bad, or that they want to go wrong, 
but because they have not the Courage to re- 
fuse. Examples of this are constantly cropping 
up in SCHOOL life. 

(4) Show that a Courage which is reasoning 
and thoughtful may be acquired by timid and 
-nervous persons, as Reason must make them 
recognize the folly of being afraid of dark- 
ness, of solitude, etc. 

Insist that the timorous should make it a 
point of honour and conscience to go to the 
bottom of every dread, and to eschew a sense 
of safety which is bought by evasion : much 
may thus be done to conquer that fear which 
burdens some people from their birth. 



Mistaken Ideas of 

Bravery. 
(1) True Bravery does 
not seek danger unneces- 
sarily. 



(2) Life and limb should 
not be risked — 

(a) For reward, 

(6) For praise, 

(c) For any 
purpose. 



(3) True bravery is not 
pretentious. 



(1) While praising Valour disparage rash 
bravado. 

Teach— 

(a) That the truly brave shun danger, and 
only undertake risk for some good purpose; 

(6) That people should only exhibit their 
"pluck" when there is a legitimate call 
for it ; 

(c) That the best kind of bravery is danger 
undertaken for the sake of others. 

(2) Censure- 
ia) Mercenary feats of daring ; 
(6) The folly of braggarts. 

Condemn — 

(c) Acrobatic exhibitions which endanger 
life and limb ; and show the wrong inflicted 
by the morbid tastes which encourage such 
performances. 

(3) Teach— 

(a) That the brave are modest and tender- 
hearted; 

(6) That only cowards and bullies ill-treat 
the weak and defenceless ; 
10 
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(4) There is a Courage 
of insensibility. 



METHOD. 



{c) That tyranny arising from conscious 
superiority of strength is not bravery — 
" Might is not Right." 

(4) Explain that this seems to be the common 
Courage of armies, and is useful in the 
soldier. The opposite or sensible appreciation 
of danger may be thus illustrated : A celebrated 
commander having his attention directed to seem- 
ing tokens of cowardice in one of his men, then 
marching into action, replied, " That man does not 
lack Courage ; he sees his danger and faces it" 



Conclusion. — (1) Extol the Courage which acts in the cause 
of humanity as the highest form of the virtue ; and illustrate 
by Lifeboat work, or by the rough and nigged Colliers, who so frequently 
place their lives at the mercy of the dreadful choke-damp in attempts to 
effect rescues from colliery explosions. At the same time condemn 
the criminal recklessness which not unfrequently causes 
these dire calamities : maintain that this is not Courage, but 
mere callous indifference to danger. 

(2) Hold up to admiration the noble and undaunted bearing 
of those who manifest Courage in times of panic : illustrate by 
the " Loss of the Birkenhead" 

(3) Maintain that the brave are forbearing, and are ever 
reluctant to take provocation ; yet they do not submit to 
indignity without remonstrance; but with them a "blow" 
never precedes a " word." Quote Polonius's advice to his son, — 

"Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel: but, being in, 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee." 

And to prove that true Courage is neither cruel nor over- 
bearing, let the class repeat the couplet, — 

" Cowards are cruel ; but the brave 
Love mercy, and delight to save." 

(4) Conclude with the following advice as to the exercise 
of Courage : — 

" I hate to see a thing done by halves. If It be right, do It boldly; If 
it be wrong, let it alone." 
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XXXI -PRUDENCE. 

Introduction. — The virtue of Prudence is so comprehensive 
in its workings that it is possible to apply its dictates to every 
phase of life, — in its (1) Physical, (2) Social, and (3) Moral 
aspects. The universality of the subject may be brought home 
to children's minds by such questions as — 

(1) "Would you take hold of a poker that had just lately been 

red hot, although it had cooled down to its usual 
colour? Why not?" etc. 

So teach that experience makes us pay due respect 
to Physical Laws, because it is Prudent to do so. 

(2) " Do we think it right to have laws and to obey them ? Do we 

think it right that one person may be allowed to rob or 
to murder another person whom he does not like? What 
would become of us if such things were allowed?" etc. 
So teach how Prudence induces an observation of 
feocial Laws. 

(3) " Does a parent make it a point to teach his child to lie and 

to deceive ? Whom may that child deceive in turn ? 

Does the parent teach the child to destroy and to 

damage property ? Because whose property may the 

child damage in turn ? " 

So infer that the parent, for his own protection and 

happiness, is generally careful to inculcate a Moral 

Code of some kind — that it is Prudent on the part of 

the parent to do so. 
From the all-pervading nature of Prudence, Plato styled it the 
leading virtue, and by a simultaneous answer of " Prudence" to a 
string of well-put questions this comprehensiveness may be shown. 



MATTER. 



Definition. 

B. B. H. 



Prudence is cautious 
forethought. 



(1) Lead the class to see that Prudence is 
practical wisdom or forethought put to 
practical purposes. 

(2) In dealing with the etymology of the 
word, admit that no one can exactly foresee 
or look into the future so as to tell what is going 
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(Prudence is derived 
from Lat. prudens, or 
provident, foreseeing.) 

" Look before you leap." 

"Prudence is that virtue 
by which we discern what 
is proper to be done under 
the various circumstances 
of time and place." 

MUton. 



to happen, yet by experience, or by bringing 
the past to bear upon the future, and by logical 
inference that certain effects always follow 
certain causes, we may, for Instance, foresee that 
if we venture on a sheet of toe of one day's frost 
only, that we shall in all probability fall through 
into the water. It is Prudenoa seeing so far that 
prevents this befalling us. 

(3) Say the poet has called Prudence " a sly, 
slow thing with circumspective [able to see ail 
round] eyes." The reason is because Prudence 
looks round a thinq from all ways, viewing 
and re-viewing the matter in every light. 

(4) Further explain that the idea of Prudence 
includes due consultation, in order that a 
resolution taken up may not be too precipitate 
or too slow. For Instance, you may, and perhaps 
most frequently do, consult your own Inner con- 
sciousness On some critical matters you may go so 
far as to call In the aid of some friend whose opinion 
you highly value) upon a contemplated word or act, 
and not till the consultation has ended in a right 
decision (or a decision that you think is right) do 
you put your intentions into execution. This is 
Prudence. 



Characteristics of 
Prudence. 

(1) Prudence requires 
natural sagacity to profit 
by experience. 

" For one sweet grape who 
will the vine destroy?" 
Shakespeare. 



(2) Prudence is some- 



Tell the class that in this part of the Lesson we 
are going to see how Prudence is obtained [got]. 

(1) Treat of imprudent people under this head, 
arguing that the very animals are sagacious 
enough to learn by experience. Even of the 
young it is said that " a burnt child dreads the 
fire." Yet we often come across rash and im- 
pulsive people upon whom nothing acts as a 
warning ; so unreasonably daring are they that 
nothing overawes them, for they "rush in 
where angels fear to tread." Argue that all 
punishments devised in school or by law are 
really supposed to act as deterrents by which 
the prudent mind will profit in future. 

Quote examples of Imprudence, as — 
(a) Imprudent words (which bring actions 

for libel), or exaggerated statements ; 
(ft) Indiscreet acts, not necessarily wrong, 

but which give cause fob gossip. 

(2) Assert that there are some minds so very 
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times a natural presence 
of mind. In some cases 
it is an acquired ready 
turn of thought. 



well-balanced that they never get into scrapes 
or difficulties— they are naturally staid. 
Others again acquire this habit by weighing 
their intentions deliberately before acting 
upon them, and thus they save themselves 
many bitter regrets. 

Say that some people cultivate Prudence so 
well that the habit of "foreseeing" comes so 
quickly to them that they are said to have 
" presence of mind " in emergency, and their 
" acting for the best " on the spur of the moment 
is only an outcome of prudence. 



Prudence as a Middle 
Course. 



Exemplified in 
(1) Zeal (between Indif- 
ference and Bigotry). 



(2) Temperance (between 
Indulgence and Auster- 
ity). 



(3) Courage (between 
Cowardice and Rashness). 



Now go on to say that there is one great 
peculiarity about Prudence, and it is this— it 
seems always to point out a middle course 
between two extremes, just as the ancients 
would teach us to steer between Scylla and 
Oharybdis. {Explain and apply this phrase.) 

(1) For illustrations of how Zeal has gone to 
the extreme of Bigotry see the Lesson on " Zeal 
and Energy." Indifference is almost a negative 
factor in the consideration of the subject. It is 
when zeal begins that the danger exists of 
running to extremes. 

(2) Sap some people indulge and pamper 
themselves till they lose their health, while 
others deny themselves necessaries; but Pru- 
dence dictates Temperance. (See Lesson on 
"Temperance.") Temperance may be applied 

to OTHER MATTERS BESIDES FOOD, as— 

(a) To Habits ; 
(6) To Pleasures ; 
(c) To Moderation generally. 
In all, Prudence foresees Moderation to be 
the only course that obviates a future penalty. 
Quote and explain — 
"Good he refused with future 111 to buy, 
Nor knew a joy that caused reflection's sigh." 

Crabbe. 

(3) Uphold the saying that " discretion is the 
better part of valour;" and as Prudence 
chooses a middle course, it cannot incline to 
the extreme " Cowardice." A good general does 
not throw away the lives of his men, and the bravest 
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(4) Justice (between 
Leniency and Severity). 



generals have prudently ordered a retreat Instead of 
undertaking a hazardous battle, as Edward m. in his 
retreat onCrecy ; for he "who fights andruns away, 
may live to fight another day." (See Lesson 
on " Courage.") Treat this guardedly, and quote — 

"Perish discretion when it Interferes with duty.* 9 

(4) It maybe shown that Leniency encour- 
ages wrong-doing, while, on the other hand, 
Harshness also drives stubborn natures to 
rebellion ; but Justice meets the case midway. 
(See Lesson on " Justice.") 

So in concluding this division of the Lesson, 
Prudence generally may be identified as 
Morality (or Piety), the via media between 
Immorality (or Irreligion) and Superstition— 
emphatically it is a "quality incompatible with 
vice, and can never he effectively enlisted in its 
cause. n — Burke. 



Prudence Concerns Itself 
about 

(1) Natural laws. 



Tell the class we are now going to see what a 
wide subject Prudence is, and how we can be 
Prudent in nearly everything. 

(1) Mention has been made of how obedience 
to natural laws (as with the hot poker and the 
thin ice) is dictated by Prudence. Let the class 
enumerate instances, as— 

(a) Prudence makes us grow food not only 
enough for use, but enough for seed to pre- 
serve. With regard to their own food, Pru- 
dence teaches, "Waste not, want not." 

(6) Prudence makes us have Fishery Laws 
to preserve the young fry from small meshes. 

(c) Prudence makes us have a Birds' Pro- 
tection Act to preserve our songsters from 
dying out. 

(d) Prudence makes us attend to sanitary 
matters, and to take medicine for disease. 
And many other matters map be cited. With 

regard to a, 6, and c f say it would be as foolish 
to neglect these matters as to "kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs.** Illustrate d by quoting 
the Imprudence of 

(L) The Peculiar People, who believe that 

medicine is worthless, and who refuse to 

take it. 
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(2) Social government. 



" forewarned is forearmed." 



(3) Morality [goodness]. 



(ii.) The Anti- Vaccinationists, who leave 
themselves liable to small-pox. 

(iii.) The young French Prince who, coming to 
a village where plague was rife, laid the disease 
would never attack one of the royal blood, and to 
show his contempt for the distemper he ran about 
scattering the feathers of an infected bed. His 
imprudence brought on the disease, from which 
he died (1545). 

(2) Assert that when people come to live 
together in fellowship, Prudence again steps 

in to SECURE THE HAPPINESS AND PROTECTION of 

the community by imposing certain rules and 
regulations, to which all must submit for the 
common good. For example — 

(a) We maintain police to patrol the 
streets. 

(6) We institute a "bulb op the road," 
and require bicyclists to carry lights at 
night. 

(c) We require dogs to be muzzled in the 
hot dog-days. 

(d) We maintain a large army and costly 
navy, and encourage the invention of weapons 
of offence and defence (let class distinguish 
and enumerate), etc., etc. 

The class may think of other examples, but the 
teacher must carefully bring forward the idea 
of Prudence in each and every one, although 
the motive or the necessity may have to be de- 
plored — as in a, for instance. 

Illustration for d:— Fahius Mazimus was a 
Roman general who aoqulred the name of the 
"Buckler [shield] of Borne," because by his great 
Prudenoe he kept Hannibal in a state of oonstant 
suspense by his strategy [plans], which did more 
good than many pitched battles. 

(3) We have seen that the Teacher and the 
Parent teach the child to be moral [good] 
because Prudence dictates the necessity. 

Explain that it is Prudent to demand 
(a) Honesty, or we may be cheated ; 
(6) Frugality, or we may come to want ; 

(c) Forbearance, to make friends of foes ; 

(d) Temperance, or we may ruin our health. 
{And so deal' with all the virtues.) 
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Conclusion. — By recapitulation impress tfie following points: — 

(1) That Prudence foresees consequences to wrong acts, and 

that if children tried to foresee — 

(a) they would not become scapegraces [would not escape 

favour] ; 

(b) their foresight would never cause them vain regrets ; 

(c) their discernment would extend to prudent words as 

well as to acts. 
"A still tongue makes a wise head." 
" Speech Is silvern, silence Is golden." 

Illustration of Forethought being Prudence :— Captain 
Hall's forethought saved his Arctic Expedition. 

(2) That if Prudence be not natural to us, we can overcome 

our wild impulses by a steady determination to 
follow the promptings of Prudence. 

(3) That Prudence may be exercised nearly everywhere, at all 

times, and in all matters — in thoughts, in words, in 
deeds. 

(4) That Prudence often shows a middle course — it does not 

make a child study so hard as to become ill, or neglect his 
lessons tin he becomes a dunce, but it makes him do a fair and 
sufficient amount of studying. 

(5) That all precautionary measures are the promptings of 

Prudence (" Prevention is better than cure "). For 
instance, what an amount of labour and money Is spent on 
drilling and training soldiers. 

(6) Give one caution — not to mistake selfishness for Pru- 

dence, as in the application of the saying that " second 
thoughts are best:" the impulse of a generous nature may 
prompt a child to give away a penny to a deserving object, 
but a second thought may cut down the donation to a half- 
penny. 



XXXII.-ZEAL AND ENERGY. 

Introduction. — Begin the Lesson somewhat after this manner : 
— " Now, children, there are two things we want you to have. 
They are called ' Zeal ' and * Energy; ' and if you show Zeal in 
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anything you are doing, you will generally do that thing with 
Energy. If you do not know what is meant by these two 
words, I shall try to explain them ; but you may be sure of 
this, that Zeal and Energy are both capital things to show in 
every duty you have to perform, either now or when you 
grow up." 

Then proceed to assert that great men who have undertaken 
any pursuit have always followed it up with Zeal and have 
worked at it with Energy. 

If the class be too young to have yet grasped the meaning of 
these two words from the context — and children, by a judicious 
placing of a word in a sentence, will often obtain an inkling of 
its meaning — or if the Teacher has reason to believe they have 
not yet comprehended the title of the Lesson, let him follow up 
the use of the terms with any easy paraphrase of them ; then 
proceed to illustrate. 

Say, " There was once a great man, named Galileo, who had 
great Zeal for studying [learning all about] the heavens. He 
wrote a book to show that the earth moved round the sun, and 
the ignorant rulers of his country (Rome, 1633) made him 
take an oath that the earth stood still ; but when he got up 
from his knees, his Zeal forced him to exclaim, 'It moves 
for all that ! ' For this he was imprisoned three years : how- 
ever, his Zeal did not mind that, and then his Energy induced 
him to prefer 'to wear out rather than to rust out/ and when 
he was over seventy years of age, and nearly blind and deaf, he 
made a wonderful discovery about the moon (its libratLons) 
always turning the same face toward us. 

" Then there was Columbus, who, in his Zeal for finding a new 
way to India, discovered America. In getting ships he dis- 
played great Energy, trying first his native city Genoa, then 
John IL of Portugal, and for eight years he was trying the 
same plan at the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, during which 
time his Zeal did not mind the sneers and insults of the Spanish 
courtiers who laughed at his scheme ; but his Zeal made him 
at last accept badly-fitted ships, while his Energy kept his muti- 
nous crew in order when they were nearly mad with terror. 
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" So Zeal in a cause has made men die for it In every-day 
life we see doctors who have families of their own working 
zealously in the midst of a dread disease which' they may carry 
home with them. 

" Again, some men have taken up a cause with so much Zeal, 
and have worked at it with so much Energy all their lives, that 
they have wanted to do something for it after death. There 
was Edward I., whose ambition was to conquer Scotland : when he 
knew he was dying at Burgh-on-Sands, he directed his corpse to 
be carried with the army against the Scots. A similar request 
was made by the dying St. Louis (Louis IX. of France, 1269) 
in the crusade against the Saracens at Tunis. Then there was 
Count Ziska, the brave Bohemian captain, who lost first one 
eye and then the other in battle, and commanded that after 
death his body should be flayed, and the skin be made into drum- 
heads to send dismay into the hearts of their enemies when his 
followers went out to battle for the cause (1424). " 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




Goon to aay, "Now you see people who have 
Zeal for a certain thing seem to be, as it were, 
boiling over with will to do that thing," and 
proceed to use the figure of a kettle of water 
boiling and bubbling as iv eager for its work 
of making tea. Girls will readily be made to 
perceive that if the water is NOT boiling, it 
will not do its work properly and make good 
tea. 

Having shown the necessity for ardour in 
doing a work properly, argue that to be ardent 
is synonymous with doing a thing well, and 
that what is " worth doing at all is worth doing 
well." 

Here introduce the etymology of Energy, and 
reverting to the illustration of boiling, say how 
careful is a cook boiling meat to keep the water 
at boiling-point. By this invite the children to 
well carry out whatever they begin — first have 
Zeal to get to boiling-point, and then to have 
Energy to keep at that point. 

Introduce the proverb, and insist that Zeal is 
the will, while Energy finds the way ; that the 


Zeal means having 
earnestness to do a 
thing. Energy means 
working hard at that 
thing as long as pos- 
sible. 




(Zeal, from Gr. zelo, 
eager, from &&> I boi 
Energy, from Gr. en, ii 
ergon, work.) 

"Where there's a wl 
there's a way." 


9, 
1. 

11 
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spirit breathed in this proverb is necessary to 
lead ON to whatever success we may achieve. 
Claim that Zeal and Energy 

(i.) are demanded by every work worth do- 
ing, if we are to perform it properly ; 

(ii.) will overcome every difficulty that 
impedes our progress. 

Speaking of difficulties, remind the class 
that 

(a) " Kites rise against, not with the wind ;" 
(6) "No man ever worked his passage any- 
where in a dead calm." 

Declare thatsoME people have Energy stamped 
upon them. They are brisk ; they have a quick 
elastic tread; they never skulk about; but 
they walk with an erect carriage, and the way 
they set about a job indicates at once that " they 
mean BUSINESS," and will not allow " the grass 
to grow under their feet" while they are 
about it. 


Wrong Kinds of Zeal 

(1) Striving to do too 
much, or Zeal without 
Prudence. 

(2) Misdirected conten- 
tious Zeal, or bigotry. 


(1) Before plunging further into the subject, 
admit that, generally speaking, 

(i.) Zeal confines itself to one pursuit, but 
(ii.) it is possible, and frequently happens, 

that a person shows Energy in whatever he 

does. 

As there is a limit to every one's capacity (it 
must be admitted that a person will best follow, 
and show more Energy in, an occupation for 
which he is best fitted), say that it is unwise to 
" have too many hions in the fire." Apply this 
saying. 

Quote the witty remark made on those who 
attempt this impossible feat, that " they always 
seem too busy to do any work." 

Urge that people should be allowed to follow 
that special work for which they are best 
adapted, and for which they show a special 
aptitude. 

(2) Declare— 

(i.) That when Zeal overcomes discretion, 
as in the Crusades, for instance — and religious 
Zeal has so often degenerated into Mgotry— it 
leads to persecution. 
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(3) Fleeting Zeal. 



(ii) That in the same way misdirected polit- 
ical Zeal finds an outlet in violence, as In the 
oases of Nihilism and Fenlanism. 

(iii.) That a total abstainer, enthusiastic 
in the cause though he may be, does not go 
into every public-house he passes to contend 
with the publican, but he does all he can for 
the cause by example and influence. 

(iv.) That boys of one school or college need 
not show their Zeal for Alma Mater by mak- 
ing a raid on a neighbouring rival establish- 
ment; rather let them display their Zeal 
by beating that establishment in the public 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Draw the moral— Show Zeal in a good cause 
in the right direction. 

(3) Caution the class that Zeal cannot be kept 
at boiling-point without the fire of Energy. 

Illustrate by those who join teeiotal societies 
with apparent ardour, and shortly afterwards break 
the pledge; by those who suddenly take part in 
some religions revival movement, only to relinquish 
it just as suddenly, and bring a good cause into dis- 
repute. They have no depth of soil, and the seed 
lacking moisture is "withered as soon as it is 
sprung up." 

Warn the scholars that there should be no 
"looking back" after a path in life is once 
chosen. 

Observe that true Energy seeks avenues for 
advancement, and induces a workman to emigrate 
rather than starve at home. Quote the song, 
"Cheer, boys, cheer." 

Illustrate by Caesar, whose crossing the Rubicon 
was a declaration of war against the Republic. In- 
vite the children to cross the Rubicon of Doubt- 
ful Hesitation, and to march on to Victory. 



True Zeal 
(1) Zeal requires no 
supervision, and Energy 
requires no driving. 



(1) Condemn the action of those people whose 
lack of Zeal in their work and whose attempts- 
to shirk responsibility bring down upon them- 
selves and their workmates a stringent code of 
regulations and restrictions, which is irksome, 
to themselves and an indignity to the zealous, 
and conscientious worker. 
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(2) It is punctual, 
pcompt,and conscientious. 



Demonstrate what a great saving could be 
effected if work-people had Zeal in their work, 
for then the cost of maintaining overseers and 
inspectors would be obviated. 

Commend the stimulating effect of encourag- 
ing words from a kind master. 

Condemn that faculty for " doing nothing " 
which some people seem to possess : prove it to 
be really a lack of effort to exercise judgment 
"to knowwhat to goon with." Blame the indiffer- 
ence which allows three men to be employed on 
the work of one. Illustrate by the old tale of the 
master inquiring, "What are you doing there, 
Bill?" "Nothing, sir." "What are you doing, 
Jack?'* "Helping Bill, sir 1** 

(2) Convince the children that the scholar 
who is in earnest with his education does not 
"creep like snail unwillingly to school/' nor 
does he leave off in the middle of a task to play. 

Claim for Energy that it never " puts off till 
to-morrow what should be done to-day ; " for 

" There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is hound in shallows and in miseries : 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures."— Shakespeare. 

Assure the children that Energy is never out, 
or asleep, when Fortune knocks at the door. 
Affirm — 

(L) That Energy does not forget a task, or 
allow one to go by default. 

(ii.) That earnestness devotes every energy 
to the task in hand : for instance, it does not 
allow a boy to think of his marbles in the 
middle of the sum he is working. 

(iii) That it has been said that Genius is 
nothing more than concentrated attention. 
Illustrate by Napoleon, who upset all the old- 
fashioned rules of warfare ; for when his opponents 
calculated by the rules of war that he would be 
at a certain place by a certain time, he was 
leagues in advance, and his enemies, taken by 
surprise, were the more easily defeated. So here 
at least Energy was a part of genius. 
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(3) Zeal is bold and 
dauntless. Energy evokes 
Energy in others. 



Remark the self-sacrificing nature of Zeal. 
The researches of Livingstone at last cost him his 
life. On the other hand, servants without Zeal 
try to kill time in the absence of their employer, 
and wish for the clock to go faster till " closing 
time !" 
(3) Declare that Zeal 

(i) inspires a "death -or -victory" attack 
on every task ; 

(ii.) obeys the injunction, " Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might;" 

(iii.) simply regards difficulties as made to 
be overcome. Illustrate by Gordius, King of 
Phrygla, who fastened a knot of cords on which 
it was said the fate of the Empire of Asia 
depended. In so Intricate a manner was it tied 
that Alexander the Great met the difficulty by 
boldly cutting it through with his sword. 
Do not imply by the last illustration that 
Energy is without patience or application. If 
it were, show how rr would undo itself, by the 
following illustration .-—Two ships were aground 
at London Bridge. The proprietors of one sent for a 
hundred horses, and pulled it to pieces. The pro- 
prietors of the other waited for the tide, and with 
sails and rudder directed it as they pleased. 

Rather induce the mastery of difficulties in 
this patient manner by the pattern of Francis 
Chantrey, who was so zealous in the pursuit of 
sculpture that, as a poor student in his youth, he 
carved a famous head by the light of a single candle, 
all he could afford, and which he placed in his cap 
that the light might fall in every direction he turned* 
To prove that Energy evokes Energy, a*Jfc— 
Can a servant stand idly by and see his master 
hard and busily at work? Oould he for shame do 
so ? Hence the saying, " Like master, like man." 
Bead the opinion of Sir Fowell Buxton :— 
" The longer I live the more I am certain that the 
great difference between men, between the great 
and the insignificant, is Energy, Invincible deter- 
mination—an honest purpose once fixed, and then 
death or victory. This quality will do anything in 
the world ; and no talents, no droumstauoes, will 
make a two-legged creature a man without it" 
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Conclusion.— In conclusion, observe that we may learn these 
Lessons : — - 

(1) To have a zest for duty ; not to be indifferent or listless, 

or the current of circumstances may carry us into 
danger. 

(2) To be energetic: apathy, like "good intentions" never 

carried into execution, has ruined no end of people 
and numberless projects. 

(3) To display our energy — 
(a) In early rising ; 

(6) In standing erect, and not like a broken-kneed horse ; 

(c) In walking briskly, not shuffling along ; 

(d) In speaking smartly, not drawling ; 

so keeping up that prestige for Energy that has 
always characterized the Anglo-Saxon race, to which 
the once desolate wilds of America and Australia bear wit- 
ness. 

"Be firm; one constant element of luck 
Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck. 
Stick to your aim: the mongrel's hold win slip, 
But only crowbars loose the bun-dog's grip; 
SmaU though he looks, the jaw that never yields 
Drags down the bellowing monarch of the fields."— Holmes. 

" Contrast this family trait with the modern ener- 
vated Turk ; or with the effeminate Sybarites of 
ancient Greece, who removed from Sybaris all artisans 
whose work was noisy, and all cocks for fear their shrUl 
clarions should disturb the slumbers of the inhabitants, and 
about whom it was a common saying that a rose-leaf doubled 
under the couch of a Sybarite would disturb his sleep. 

(4) Not to create difficulties by being haxf-hearted; not 

to lazily wish for a thing, but to work and get it. 
Speaking of lazy people, it has been noticed that they 
generally give themselves most trouble in trying to 
shirk work. 

(5) That there is a latent energy somewhere about every one ; 

and if it is only exercised, it is like our muscles, it 
gets stronger with use. 

(6) That Energy is the motive power, the force, of character. 
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(7) Not to be DBEAMEB8 ; for "life is real, life is earnest," and 
one may die of inanition. On* writer (Dickens) tells of 
a lady— Mrs. Dombey— who died simply because she would not 
"make an effort" to live. 



XXXni.-JTTSTICE. 

Introduction. — Let the children suppose, just for argument's 
sake, that the Teacher were accustomed to have a favourite in 
the class, and that irrespective of merit this favourite had all 
the prizes awarded to him ; that the Teacher " liked " him so 
much as to make him monitor, and to confer upon him all the 
little honours and small privileges attaching to that office, while 
there were other children in the class whose character, conduct, 
and attainments formed a stronger claim to the advantages 
wrongfully bestowed on one less deserving. 

By questions educe that the scholars' sense of right and 
wrong would be offended, and that "it would not be right. 9 ' 
If possible, obtain the reply that "it would not be just" and 
from this get the substantive "Justice." Work upon this 
theme of " Right " or " Justice," and inform the children that 
exactly as this sense of injustice in the above supposititious case 
struck them as demanding redress, so a moral sense of Justice 
has clung to mankind in all ages ; that there have been attempts 
at the administration of Justice more or less successful in every 
degree of civilization. 

To classes who learn history quote the judicial functions of 
the Druids among the Ancient Britons, and of the Witan and 
the Motes among the Saxona Mention that the monarch has 
almost been universally recognized as the "fountain of Justice." 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




Having expatiated upon 

(i. ) the reasonableness of this even-balanc- 
ing of merits, 

(ii.) and the necessity of vindicating rights 
without 

(a) prejudice for one side, or 


Justice is rendering 
[giving] every one his 
due. 








(6) animosity against the other, 
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In Justice we discover, 
as elements, both Honour 
and Candour. 



show that Justice is strict impartiality— that 
is, not taking part with one side or the other ; 
giving every one his due. 

Write down the Definition (for those classes 
able to read it), and in dealing with it further, 
declare injustice to be dishonourable ; and that 
in allowing against our inclination that merit 
does exist in certain quarters, there must be an 
amount of Candour [openness] which thus ex- 
presses itself at the stern dictates of Justice— 
in other words, a person must be candid to give 

" HIS ENEMY HIS DUE." 

Introduce the quotation :— " To be just is to be 
all that an honest man can be, since Justice is to 
give every one what appertained to him." 



Characteristics of 
Justice. 
Justice — 



(1) Is blind. 



Inform the class that the ancient Romans 
revered Justice very much, and frequently rep- 
resented it by a stone statue, which (hey carved 
in the figure of a woman crowned (to show the 
authoritativeness of Justice: connect this fact 
with the Monarch being the fountain of Justice, 
as mentioned in the Introduction) and blind- 
folded, and holding a pair of scales in one 
hand and the sword of Justice in the other. 

Although the Lesson will hinge upon the 
Roman goddess, well - advanced classes may 
have the following quotation from Dr. Guthrie 
to consider : — 

"The ancient Egyptians symbolized Justice by a 
human form without hands, to Indicate that judges 
should accept no bribes ; and not without hands 
only, but sightless, to Indicate that the judge is to 
know neither father nor mother, nor wife nor child, 
nor brother nor sister, nor slave nor sovereign, nor 
friend nor foe, when he occupies the seat of Justice. 
He is not to be the client, but only to hear the cause, 
and, uninfluenced by fear or favour, to decide the 
oase upon its merits." 

(1) Recalling the figure of the Roman goddess, 
question, Why do you think she was blindfolded ? 
What did that mean ? 

Lead the class to see that in judging impar- 
tially Justice must be bund to the influence 
of beauty, rank, opulence, and power; that 
these things must never be allowed to convert 
11 
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(2) Weighsdeserts with 
exactitude. 



malevolence into innocence. On the other 
hand, its blindness doesnot permit the wretched- 
ness of the criminal to be mistaken for the 
wretched measure of the crime : for example, 
(i.) it adjudges adequate punishment to the 

homicide in a duel as to the homicide in a 

drunken brawl ; and 
(ii.) it metes out with equal composure the 

due of the petty laroenist, as the penalty 

incurred by the perpetrator of gigantic 

frauds. 

Contrast Lord Bacon with Sir Matthew Hale. 
In dealing with the high integrity of our modern 
judges, refer to the anecdote of Prinoe Hal being 
oommitted te prison by Judge Oasoolgne (2nd Part 
Henry IV., Act v., Soene 2). 

(2) Again question, Why was Justice repre- 
sented with scales ? what did the scales mean T 
and liken to the weighing with various-sized 
weights the operations of Justice in determining 

the DIFFERENT DEGREES OF CULPABILITY for the 

purpose of punishing in accordance with deserts. 
Carry the similitude further > and show that as 
a steady hand is requisite to use delicate weights 
with accuracy, so Justice deliberates calmly 
and quietly — 

(i.) weighing evidence to a nicety ; 
(ii) rejecting that which is untrust- 
worthy; 

(LLL) REPU8ING HEARSAY EVIDENCE; 

(iv.) demanding proof of every important 
point; 

(v.) in doubtful cases of circumstantial 
evidence giving the accused the benefit of 
the doubt, for fear of committing an injustice 
by inflicting an irreparable wrong in mis- 
take. 

Illustrations :— Sir Matthew Hale, when Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, was one day called upon at 
his chambers by a peer, who stated that he had a suit 
In law to be tried before him, and that he was 
anxious to acquaint him with It that he might better 
understand It when It came Into court. The judge 
Interrupted him, saying he never received any In- 
formation of causes but In open court, where both 
parties were to be heard alike. 
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(3) Executes judgment 
promptly. 



(4) Rewards merit, and 
punishes evil-doing. 



(5) In matters of nice 



When great presents were sent to Epamlnondas, 
the celebrated Theban general, he used to observe, 
"If the thing yon desire be good, I will do It without 
any bribe, even because It is good; If It be not 
honest, I will not do It for all the goods In the 
world." 

Allude to the Saxon modes of trial by Obdeal 
and trial by Battle, and let the children discover 
how disease in one case, and physical weakness 
in the other, would cause a miscarriage of 
Justice. 

Contrast these modes with the greater security 
of trial by Jury. 

(3) Show that as Justice is cautious in arriv- 
ing at its verdict,— 

"Wise men, ever cautious, weigh 
That which they have to say,"— 

so is it prompt to execute judgment, as delay 
is sometimes tantamount to injustice. The 
Magna Carta recognized this principle when it 
stipulated that M Justice should be sold or delayed 
to no man." 

Quote as another safeguard of our liberties the 
Habeas Corpus Act, which requires a speedy 
trial for acquittal or for conviction. 

(4) Illustration :— A Spartan soldier while bath- 
ing heard a trumpet, and without waiting to dress, 
seized his spear and rushed into the midst of the 
enemy, who fled In all directions. The victory 
being gained, the strict justice of the Bphorl 
(magistrates) rewarded his courage with a laurel 
crown, but punished his neglect of wearing armour 
with a fine. 

Teach that as Justice gives every one his due, 
it is easily proved that rewards and punish- 
ment MUST BE DEALT OUT :— 

(i.) Punishment for neglect of duty. 
But in the case of 

(ii.) rewards, it may be demonstrated that 
however faithfully a duty may be dis- 
charged, it forms no claim to reward for so 
doing. Rewards should be for special merit 
only ; for something over and above the per- 
formance of duty. 

(5) Explain how two acts may, on the surface, 
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discrimination, 
motives. 



for 



appear equally meritorious or equally cul- 
pable ; how in such a case Justice seeks below 
the surface to discover which act was prompted 
by the better motive, ignoring mere plaus- 
ibility, although ADMITTING EXTENUATING CIR- 
CUMSTANCES. 



The Lore of Justice. 
We do not love Justice, 

(1) If we allow the 
existence of tyranny 
and oppression without 
(a) Actively inter- 
fering, or 



(6) At least expos- 
tulating. 



(2) If we do not respect 
the rights of others in 
(a) The enjoyment 
of privileges ; 



(1) Having shown what Justice is, now pro- 
claim that the object of the Lesson is to implant 
a Love of Justice. 

(a) Illustrate the duty of active interference by 
the usages of Chivalry, which prompted knights to 
protect the weak ; a duty which boys ought to 
remember in their dealings with the weaker sex, 
and which would induce them to moderate 
their roughness among girls. 

(6) Point out that if too weak to resist oppres- 
sion by force, we can at least protest by 
word, and so help to form that consensus of 
public opinion which in the end is frequently 
more effective than physical force. 
Inculcate 

(L) the duty of remonstrance where in- 
justice is inflicting wrong ; 

(ii.) the duty of fubthering the ends of 
Justice. 
Quote Waller,— 

" Of all the virtues Justice is the best: 
Valour without it is a common pest ; 
Pirates and thieves, too oft with courage graced, 
Show us how ill that virtue may be placed. 
Tis our complexion makes us chaste or brave ; 
Justice from reason and from Heaven we have ; 
All other virtues dwell but in the blood ; 
That's in the soul, and gives the name of good." 

(2) Illustrate— 

(a) By injustice committed by usurpation 
of a throne; by injustice committed by 
slavery denying man his birthright of free- 
dom ; by injustice committed by the press- 
gang. 
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(6) Property and 
Tested interests ; 



(c) Ordinary inter- 
course. 



(3) If we permit our 
indignation to overcome 
our sense of right ; as 
(a) By condemning 

the many for the few ; 



(6) By meeting in- 
justice with injustice. 

(4) When we are 
generous at the expense 
of Justice. 



METHOD. 

(6) By injustice committed by acts of con- 
fiscation; by injustice committed by the 
ancient custom of purveyance, whereby goods 
were seized for the king's use at his own price 
(to a similar Impressment of labour Windsor 
Oastle owes Its magnificence) ; by injustice com- 
mitted by the enclosure of common lands; 
by injustice committed by abrogations or 
treaties and the repudiation of bonds. 

(c) By the sentiment of the following lines ; — 

• All are not just because they do no wrong ; 
But be who will not wrong me when he may, 
He is the truly just. I praise not those 
Who li| their potty dealings pilfer not, 
But nun whose oonsetenoe spurns at secret fraud. 
When be might plunder and defy surprise. 
His be the praise who, looking down with scorn 
On the false judgment of the partial herd, 
Consults his own dear heart, and boldly dares 
To be, not to be thought, an honest man." 

(3) Instance — 



(a) (L) by making a whole nation suffer for 
the crimes of a few malcontents ; 

($.) by England being interdicted for 
the offences of King John ; 

(iii.) by a class of the school being pun- 
ished for the offence of an undetected few ; 
(iv.) by condemning the rule for the 
ExqEPnoN ; as when in an urgent case a poor 
man dies before the routine of the Charity 
Organisation can be gone through, we say the 
Organisation is useless because it failed in a 
particular case. 

(6) Teach that " two wrongs do not make a 

right ; " that if any one offends against us, our 

remedy does not lie in blind retaliation. 

(4) Charge the children to be "just before 

generous" — not to give away that to which 

THEY HAVE NO RIGHT. 

Extol the beauty of merct when judiciously 
exercised, but show how 

"Mercy murders, pardoning those tbat MIL" 
Shakespeare, 
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Conclusion. — Before completing the Lesson, allow the 
frequent calls which human frailty makes upon Mercy, and 
admit that at times the tempering of Justice with Mercy is 
more efficacious in the reclamation and reformation of char- 
acter than stern justice would be. 

Point out that the prerogative of Mercy is not vested by 
law in the Judges, who have to administer strict Justice, but 
in the Monarch. Show the reasonableness of this arrange- 
ment. 

Practical Lessons to be learned : — 

(1) We must act justly. Parents must love every child 

alike, so long as they are all equally dutiful and 
obedient. Teachers, too, must have no favourites. 
A sense of wrong inflicted by injustice rankles more 
than anything else in the world. 

(2) We must recognize systems of reward and punishment, 

for it would be unjust for the wilful wrong-doer to 
go unpunished. 

(3) We must make the punishment commensurate with the 

offence, and, where possible, appropriate to it : for 
instance, late-comers should be detained after school; chil- 
dren who "copy" should he made to do more work indepen- 
dently; talkative scholars should he isolated, so that they 
may have no opportunity afforded them for chattering; and 
Just as severe diseases require desperate remedies, so serious 
offences should he met with severe penalties. 

(4) We must not form unjust estimates of our neighbours' 

characters ; we should not be prejudiced, nor should 
we practise flattery ; we should not condemn nor 
praise that of which we have no knowledge, and, 
therefore, of which we can form no just opinion ; we 
should be careful not to inflict any injustice by 
suppressing the truth or part of the truth (suppressio 
veri). 

(5) As regards our own thoughts, words, and actions, we have 

the tribunal of Conscience, which is cognizant of 
every actuating motive, and which is quick to 
discern right from wrong, and to let us know it. 



LOtALTlT AtfD PATRIOTISM. i6? 

(6) Let senior classes have the old Latin motto to learn, " Fiat 
Justitia ruat coelum," which means, " Let justice be 
done though the heavens fall" 



XXXIY.-LOYALTY AKD PATRIOTISM. 

Introduction. — By hypothetical argument, interrogatively 
put, lead the class on to concur in the following propositions : — 

(1) Is not man a gregarious animal? — that is, does he not seek 

to join himself to his fellows and to form a com- 
munity ? Was not this absence of social intercourse 
about the only disadvantage under which Robinson 
Crusoe laboured ? 

(2) Do not members of a community, for their own preserva- 

tion, always acknowledge some species of authority ? 
Where can you find a nation or a tribe that does not ? 
Did not Friday subject himself to Crusoe ? 

(3) Then, wherever we may have been born, should we not 

have fallen under the sway of some constituted autho- 
rity? 

The ideas of this argument having been clothed in suitable 
phraseology and duly worked out, proceed to teach, or to educe, 
as the attainments of the class shall decide, the form of govern- 
ment under which we live. Show that, for convenience in 
international intercourse, we have lodged supreme authority, 
under certain restrictions, in the hands of one person. Explain 
this one person to be the monarch, and the restrictions to con- 
stitute what is termed the " limited monarchical system" which 
finds acceptance in this country. 

An exercise may be formed for senior classes by seeking the 
names of other forms of government, as the republican govern- 
ment in France, absolute monarchy in Russia, etc. 

Now, observe that whatever the government may be that 
finds common acceptation among one's compatriots, we should 
be faithful to that government, or, as it is said, our Loyalty 
should be due to that government. 

Having established the duty of Loyalty, proceed to deal with 
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the sentiment of Patriotism, or Love of Country. The close 
affinity between the two ideas may be well illustrated by the 
career of Garibaldi, who first set about creating a united Italy, 
and then selected Victor Emanuel of Sardinia as the most 
suitable monarch; Garibaldi may be held up as a true patriot 
indeed, faithful to king and country, and asking nothing for 
himself. As evidence of Patriotism being a deeply-rooted sen- 
timent in the human breast, the necessity for the law of natu- 
ralization for aliens may be brought forward. 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




(1) Note.— Do not neglect to point out that the 
duty is common to all NATIONALITIES, and that 
to express the obligation under different forms 
of government, we should, if French subjects, 
have to substitute for the word "Queen" the 
word "Republic," or, if Russian subjects, we 
Bhould have to substitute the word " Emperor." 

To illustrate the obligation of the duty under 


Loyalty is faithful- 
ness and willingness 
in serving the Queen ; 
Patriotism is the love 
of our country. 




(Loyalty, from Lat. la 
legis, law ; Patriotism froi 
Greek patriotes, a fellov 
countryman.) 


n 

7- 


such altered CIRCUMSTANCES, allude to Bonni- 
vard (Byron's "Prisoner of Ghillon"), who suffered so 
much In the oause of the republic of Geneva (1630). 
(2) Distinguish between the two ideas — 

(i.) Loyalty being a (i.) Patriotism being 

duty, and a sentiment [feeling], 

which may become a 

duty in times of public 

danger. 

(ii.) From Loyalty (ii.) Patriotism as an 

we get OUTCOME. 

(iii.) Loyalty isde- (iii.) Patriotism is an 
votion to the reprk- attachment to the soil 

SENTATIVE of the ITSELF. 

land; 
Further than this it is difficult to sever the 
two. For whom do our armies fight— out coun- 
try, or our Queen ? Own that it is difficult 
to sat which, and show that this knitting to- 
gether of the two kindred duties is a great priv- 
ilege secured to us by the armies that have 
fought and bled, the patriots that have con- 
tended, and the statesmen and legislators who 
have laboured in the past to evolve such a con- 
stitution that blends the two DUTIES so agree- 
ably. 
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(For the narrower mean- 
ing of Loyalty, in the 
sense of fidelity to a friend. 



ing of .Loyalty, u. 

sense of fidelity to a friend, 
see Lesson on "~ 



rity.") 



" Integ- 



(3) Deal with the wording of the Definition 
(which was imparted during the Introduction), 
and insist that the word " willingness" is as 
essential as the word " faithfulness." 

Adduce the two following proofs : — 

(L ) As a rule pressed men make poor sailors, 
and conscripts poor soldiers. 

(ii. ) The mercenaries of the middle ages ruined 
the cause of the Italian republics ; for In every 
battle in which they were engaged the number of 
slain was infinitesimal, and the number of pris- 
oners was enormous: the explanation of the 
matter being that the object of the combatants 
(there were mercenaries on both sides) was ran- 
som, and not the welfare of the state. 

(4) To show how a good subject takes a per- 
sonal interest in the state, quote from Beau- 
mont and Fletcher — 



We are but subjects, Maximus : obedience 

To what's done well, and grief for what's done ill, 

Is all we can call ours." 

And to show the extent of the obligation, 
give the line from " Henry V."— u Every subject's 
duty is the king's; but every subject's soul is his 
own." 



Loyalty. 
(1) Loyalty may be en- 
hanced by the private vir- 
tues of the sovereign. 



(1) It may be asserted that men have seldom 
been divorced from Patriotism, but that the 
character of the monarch has sometimes weaned 
men from their Lotaltt, as in the oases of King 
J hn, Charles L, and James H. 

Teach that the Constitution is equally bind- 
ing on the sovereign and the subject; and 
that when the sovereign has violated his part 
of the contract, men have not been slow to stand 

" With Hampden, firm asserter of her laws, 
And protomartyr in the glorious cause." 

Explain this reference to Hampden. 

Then present Queen Victoria as a contrast. 

Illustrate the reciprocal duty of Loyalty be- 
tween sovereign and subject by Louis EL of 
France, who might have escaped from a Saracen 
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(2) Loyalty implies re- 
spect for inferior consti- 
tuted authorities. 



(3) Respect for autho- 
rity may demand per- 
sonal service. 



(4) Loyalty has its re- 
ward in the compensating 
privileges we enjoy. 



(5) Loyalty should not 
degenerate into servile 
prostration. 



prison (1250), bat that he disdained to forsake his 
subjects In distress. 

(2) Teach how judges, magistrates, and other 
officers of state represent the authority of the 
sovereign, and that therefore fidelity to one must 
imply fidelity to the other. 

Adduce the etymology of the word Loyalty 
as a proof of this, and illustrate by the obedlenoe 
due to every grade of teacher in schooL 

(3) Admit that practically this demand mat 
be non-existent, but that morally it may be- 
come apparent in case of attempted subjuga- 
tion. 

Show that in such a case it is akin to Patriot- 
ism, which looks upon national apathy with 
scorn. 

(4) First show that having selected a govern- 
ment, and paid allegiance to it, we in return 
enjoy its protection. 

Argue that if anarchy prevailed in the com- 
munity, INDIVIDUAL WELFARE COUld not exist. 
As privileges, instance — 

(i.) Security of person and property. 

(ii.) The protection of the national flag 

ABROAD. 

(Hi.) Consular establishments in foreign 
parts. 
Illustrations of foregoing privileges :— 

(i.) Our immunity from violence and robbery 
is apparent. 

(ii.) The Abyssinian War, undertaken for a 

few IMPRISONED FELLOW-SUBJECTS. 

(hi.) The proud boast of the ancient Roman, 
"Romanus sum!" and the deference paid 
to it in every quarter of the world. 

(5) While encouraging hearty Loyalty, speak 
against that "flunkeyism" and "snobbery" 
which sometimes demeans itself in the presence 
of royalty. If possible, avoid the use of these 
two terms, but condemn the spirit of them. 



Disloyalty. 

(1) Disloyalty to a 
worthy sovereign has ever 
been regarded as con- 
temptible. 



(1) Illustrate by King Leonidas, who with three 
hundred Spartans in the pass of Thermopylae re- 
sisted the overwhelming army of the Persian mon- 
arch Xerxes, until he and his brave suhjeots all fell 
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(2) Perfect obedience to 
authority does not pre- 
vent open and honourable 
criticism of its character. 



(3) It is illegal to con- 
spire secretly against the 
Queen or her authority. 



except the one man who fled to Sparta, where his 
disloyalty was treated with marked contempt till 
he made amends at the battle of Plataa. 

(2) Carefully point out the benefits to be 
derived from criticism when it is both open and 
honourable, as in parliamentary debate. 

Contrast this with the secret meetings of nihilists 
and Fenians, and the dishonourable and criminal 
tactics employed by them. 

Contrast true Patriots with empty demagogues ; 

and when the latter resort to force, as their 

folly generally inclines them to do, the futility 

of their rash efforts may be illustrated by 

(i. ) The career of Rienzl, the last of the tribunes 

of Rome (1347); 
(ii.) The short-lived authority of Massaniello, 

the Neapolitan fish-dealer (1647). 

(3) Expose the folly of moderate men who 
have been led on to identify themselves with 

VIOLENCE. 

Illustrate by an allusion to the eve of the French 
Revolution, when the prospects of the Girondists 
looked fair enough, until the wild passions of an 
excited people took a further bound, and the mod- 
erate men disappeared in a sea of blood. 



Patriotism. 
(1> Patriotism is an af- 
fection of our human na- 
ture common to the natives 
of every land. 
" Breathes there a man with 
soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath 

said, 
This is my own, my native 
land."— <&»«. 



(1) State that this affection for the soil regards 
the land as a foster parent; bear out this state- 
ment by speaking of the German use of the word 

" FATHERLAND ; " give ETYMOLOGY OF PATRIOTISM. 

Illustrate the universality of the sentiment 
by reference to — 

(i.) Hereward the Saxon, the patriot of En- 
gland, who withstood the Normans (1070). 

(ii.) Robert the Bruce, the patriot of Scot- 
land, who withstood the English (1306). 

(iii.) William Tell, the patriot of Switzer- 
land, who withstood the Austrians (1307). 

(iv. ) Joan of Arc, the patriot of France, who 
withstood the English (1429). 

(v. ) George Washington, the patriot of Amer- 
ica, who withstood the British (1775). 
To clinch these illustrations, read the following 
passage: — 
M A native of one of the Asiatio isles, amid the 
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(2) Patriotism applies 

(a) Generally to the 
nation or state. 

(b) Sometimes locally 
to a district. 



* Oh thou shalt find, how- 
ever thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and 
that spot thy home.'* 
Montgomery, 

(3) Patriotism prompts 

(a) A kindly feeling 

towards fellow-country- 



splendours of Paris, beholding a banana tree In the 
Garden of Plants, bathed it with tears, and seemed 
for a moment to be transported to his own land. 
The Ethiopian imagines that God made his sands 
and deserts, while angels only were employed in 
forming the rest of the world. The Maltese, insu- 
lated on a rock, distinguish their island by the ap- 
pellation of ' The Flower of the World.' The Nor- 
wegians, proud of their barren summits, inscribe 
upon their rlx-dollars, ' Spirit, Loyalty, Valour, and 
whatever li honourable, let the world learn among 
the rocks of Norway.' The Esquimaux are no lest 
attached to their frigid lone, esteeming the luxu- 
ries of blubber oil for food, and an ice-cabin for habi- 
tation, above all the refinements of other countries." 

Quote Southey's contempt for the unpatriotic: 
" Show me a man who cares no more for one place 
than another, and I will show you in that same 
person one who loves nothing but himself," 

Prove the lasting and enduring nature of 
this affection by reference to colonial loyalty. 

(2) Carnally mention these two points, as they 
go to prove that Patriotism is only a matter or 

SENTIMENT. 

Illustrations: — 

(a) When Louis XIV. asked Colbert how it was 
that, ruling so great a territory as France, he 
had been unable to conquer "little" Holland; the 
minister replied, "Because, sire, the greatness of 
a country does not depend on the extent of Its 
territory, but on the character of its people." 

(6) The incident of the dtlsens of Calais and 
Edward m. (1347). (See Lesson on " Love of 
Home.") 
It may be proved that men as frequently show 

affection for the town or their adoption as for 

their native town. 

(3) (a) Identity or Interest may perhaps 
be held accountable for this kindliness of feel- 
ing. 

Illustrate by the tradition of Marcus Ourttut, a 
noble youth who, In full armour, mounted his steed 
and leapt into the chasm which had opened in the 
Forum at Rome (B.O. S62), and which, according to 
the soothsayers, could be filled up only by such a 
noble sacrifice. 
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(6) A defence of the 
soil. 



(4) False Patriotism 
evinces itself in 

(a) Hatred and hostil- 
ity to other nations. 



(6) Blindness to our 
own defects as a nation. 



(6) In this matter also the promptings of 
self-interest may be noted. Mention that 
the greater interest which arises from a 
stake in the soil has been used as one of the 
arguments in favour of a peasant proprie- 
tory; for— 

" A bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When onoe destroyed, can never he supplied." 

Admit that, as a rule, the peasantry have been 

the BOLDEST DEFENDERS of the soil. 

Illustrate toy the guerilla warfare In the Penin- 
sula, and the establishment of our Volunteer force ; 
also by the gallant struggle of the Swiss against 
the Austrians on behalf of their independence. 

The following anecdote will also illustrate the 
point :— An old man visited the army to see his 
two sons, and round them both wounded. Sitting 
between the maimed soldiers, he was asked if he 
regretted the sacrifice. "No!" he exclaimed ear- 
nestly ; " if I had twenty sons, I would give them all 
to save the country." 

(4) Indicate that Patriotism does not consist 
in singing songs and flying flags. 
(a) Inveigh against aggression. 

To show the fallacy of hostile policy, teach 
that there must be buyers as well as sellers, and 
that by offending other nations we injure our com* 
merdal intercourse with them, and so decrease our 
own prosperity. 

(6) Point out that our social policy has 

many errors which require correcting, and 

no doubt will be corrected when time serves. 

In the meantime, individuals may have indi- 
cated to them such duties as shall lead to a 
diminution of these defects ; for instance — 

" Tls not indulging private Inclination, 
The selfish passions, that sustains the world, 
And lends its rulers grace ; no, it is not then 
That glory springs, and high immortal deeds : 
The public good, the good of others, still 
Must bear fond nature down In him who dares 
Aspire to worthy rule ; imperious honour 
Still o'er the most distinguished lords it most" 

This is Thomson's lesson to those in authority. 
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(c) The private ambi- 
tion of the spurious pa- 
triot. 



Now read what Beecher has to say to all: "Hum- 
ble fathers who are training their children in essen- 
tial iw^ti^n ftgS t , In self-reliance, in Independence, 
making them ashamed to beg, and proud to rely on 
their own resources— they are patriots. They, of 
every name, everywhere, who make men larger, are 
working for liberty; and they who are demoralising 
men are working for bondage and for despotism." 
(c) Describe this selfish demagogue, who is 
glib of tongue and can talk for hours, mAlHi»g 
the populace believe in him and trust him. 
They think him disinterested, sublime, a be- 
ing animated by feelings of Patriotism. They 
fail to see that the triumph of his opinions, 
the success of his enterprise, and the renown 
of his name, are the real objects he has in view, 
and for which alone he struggles and strives. 



Conclusion. — Recapitulate to further inculcate a Love of 
Country and the Duty of Loyalty. To convey to the children 
an idea of popular feeling on this subject, mention — 

(1) The severity of the punishment usually awarded to traitors. 

(2) The many monuments of grateful recognition raised to 

the memory of Patriots. Illustrate by MUtiades* re- 
ward for his victory over Darius, King of Persia, at Marathon 
(B.C. 490), which consisted of a grand painting of the action by 
the artist Polygnotus. This picture, the only reward custom 
allowed, was preserved for ages in the porch of the Stole 
philosophers. 
Teach the children that their Patriotism should rejoice 
not so much in the glories of our past victories, or in the boast 
of being " mfctress of the sea," as in the pre-eminence we pos- 
sess in our 

(1) Freedom of speech, liberty of conscience, and freedom of 
the press. 

" The nation, like the man that would be free, 
Must merit first the rights of liberty." 

"It is the land that freemen till, 
That sober-suited Freedom chose; 
The land where, girt with friends and foes, 
A man may speak the thing he wilL M — Tennyton. 
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(2) Emancipation of slaves. 

(3) Broadcast charity, when a national calamity in some 

foreign land calls it forth ; as — 

(i.) Famine in India ; 
(ii.) Fires at Chicago; 
(iii.) Floods in Hungary ; 
(iv.) Earthquakes in Turkey ; 

(v.) Persecution of Jews in Russia, etc. 



XXXV -SUPPOET OP THE LAW. 

Introduction. — Begin the Lesson by laying down the follow- 
ing General Principles relative to the Law, accompanying each 
point with an illustration : — 



General Principles. 
1. Laws have grown up of them- 



ILLUSTRATIONS. 

For instance, we have laws to reg- 
ulate our trading ("Weights and 
Measures," " Poisons and Adultera- 
tion," "Merchant Shipping," etc.), 
and as regards our views to prevent 
bad language in the street, etc. 

For instance, we are protected by 
the police, railway companies are 
bound to carry us at certain rates 
(parliamentary trains), and our house 
is our castle (search-warrants). 

For instance, by the certainty of de- 
tection and punishment, they preserve 
our persons inviolable from attack. 

For instance, (a) we have the right 
of voting, and (6) the law makes it a 
duty to send children to school. 

For instance- 
fa) They protect our health (quar- 
antine, etc.). 
(6) We have trial by jury, Habeas 
Corpus, etc. 

(c) We may petition Parliament 

(d) Drunken brawlers are locked 

up. 

- Submit the foregoing for consideration, and try to obtain a 
Definition of Law. 



selves from the manners, customs, 
and views of the people. 



2. Laws surround us on every side 
like the air we breathe, yet we 
scarcely feel their operation. 



3. Laws are rules fixed, certain, 
and invariable. 

4. Laws relate to (a) our rights and 
(6) our duties. 

5. Laws are intended to— 
(a) Promote our interests. 

(6) Preserve our rights. 

(c) Maintain our liberties, 
(c?) Protect our morals. 
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Definition. 

B. B. H. 



Laws are a code 
[list] of rules prescrib- 
ing [setting forth] the 
rights and duties of 
citizens. 



Having written the definition on the B. B. , dwell 
for a few moments on the twofold nature of 
the Law. 

(1) Merely observe that most people quickly 

DISCOVER THEIR BIGHTS. 

(2) Proceed to invite a consideration of OUB 
lawful duties. Remind that ignorance of the 
Law is no plea in a court of justice, or every 
offender might URGE that he erred through 
ignorance. We are supposed to know the Law. 

Elicit that as through the Law we enjoy so 
much without any trouble, we are called upon 
for obedience to the Law. Illustrate by Out- 
lawry. (In the Lesson on " Loyalty " Allegiance 
and Protection were shown to be reciprocal.) 
Maintain — 

(a) That rendering cheerful obedience 
to the Law is a public duty. 

(b) That unwilling obedience and discon- 
tent lead to sedition. 

Uphold the right of examining and CBmoisiNO 
a law, even while we obey it ; but insist that 
open and honourable procedure must be observed 
in the matter. 

For instance, we may hold meetings and make 
speeches on the matter, and if the cause he a worthy 
one, which readily recommends itself; one meeting 
begets another, warmth Is thrown into the discus- 
sion, and the agitation may lead to the amendment 
or repeal of the obnoxious law. Examples.-— 
Through agitation, and as a result of matured 
public opinion, note — 

(a) Mitigation of the severity of our 

Cbdiinal Code (through Sir S. Romilly), 

1808. 
(6) Abolition of Slavery, 1833. 

(c) Corn Laws repealed, 1846. 

Hence deduce that if laws are bad, we have 
only ourselves to blame in the matter, especi- 
ally, too, as we choose our law-makers. 



Preservation of the 

Peace. 
(1) We should not take 
part in tumult or riot. 



(1) Breaches of the peace, tumults, or riotings 
may be said to be our of the question of all 
Law, Order, Respect for Authority, and the 
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(2) We should not con- 
spire. 

(3) We should not in- 
timidate others from obey- 
ing the laws. 



(4) We are not to use 
violence at all. 



fulfilment of Duties : hence the paramount im- 
portance of Peace Preservation. 

Stigmatize tumult and uproar as a short- 
sighted policy which brings its own punish- 
ment in the curtailment of privileges and 
rights. Illustrate by the Chartists, whose rioting 
caused the imprisonment of their leaders, ranged on 
the opposite side many friends who were peaceful 
and law-abiding citizens, and delayed many years 
the granting of their demands. 

The nature of the Riot Act (1715) may be 
alluded to here. 

(2) Political conspiracy has been alluded 
to in the Lesson on "Loyalty." Trading and 
commercial conspiract for fraudulent purposes 
may be dealt vrith, 

(3) Teach that we are to obey the Law our- 
selves. 

Teach that we are to induce others to do the 
same. 

Reprove the lawless intimidation workmen 
sometimes employ to those who have superseded 
them on a job. Dilate upon the gravity of the 
offence of intimidating any officer in the dis- 
charge of his duty, whether he be police-con- 
stable or judge, whether it be by threatening 
letter or outspoken threat. 

(4) Explain that the duties of the police are 
to wip-int-a-in order and to repress lawlessness ; 
that though they cannot be in every place where 
and when their services are required to protect 
us, we are not by Law allowed to use physical 
force, except 

(a) when our lives or our property may be 
in danger from violence ; 

(6) and there is no time to apply to the Law 
for protection. 
Teach this point impressively, and show the 

DANGER of 

(a) trying to " right " one's self ; 

(6) " taking the Law into one's own hand." 



Respect for Authority. 



Contend for the general principle of Authority 

and the necessity for its existence. The folly 

of that insolent spirit which prompts the 

question, "Who made thee a judge and a ruler 

12 
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(1) Judges, Magistrates, 
Coroners, etc. 



(2) Sheriff - officers, 
Bailiffs, Police-constables, 
etc. 



over us?" may be thus illustrated: — Olisthenes 
Introduced into Athens a law that " If any man aim 
at obtaining superiority over his fellow-dtixens, let 
him first go and excel elsewhere." The name of the 
rising individual whom they would thus exile was 
then written on an oyster-shell (hence the term Ostra- 
cism), and the name that was written most frequently 
brought banishment on its owner. As in process of 
time all the best citizens were exiled, the law had 
to be repealed. 

(1) To advanced classes a short inquiry into 
the constitution of these authorities would 
be interesting. 

That they represent the authority of the 
sovereign may be inferred from the severity 
with which they punish contempt of court, by 
virtue of that authority vested in them. Illus- 
trate by the Roman Manilas Torquatus, who be- 
headed his son for contempt of his (the father's) 
consular authority. 

Teach respect for their decisions ; and point 
out that if a person feels himself aggrieved by 
any decision of these tribunals, he has a right 
of appeal to a higher court, and redress is sel- 
dom withheld where justice demands it. 

Speak of the all-binding nature of the Law, 
both upon sovereign and subject ; and show how 
despotism is punished like popular tumult, as in the 
case of Charles L and James U 

(2) Show that these officers, being the execu- 
tive arm of the Law, are not to be hindered 
in the discharge of their duty. Expose the wrong 
of putting odium upon officers even when en- 
gaged in carrying out the behests of an unjust 
law. They are simply servants, and have noth- 
ing to do with the making or support of the law. 



Special Social Duties of 
Citizens. 
(1) As Neighbours, pro- 
moting the good of the 
community. 



(1) State that though important these duties 
are too numerous to mention, but that we are 
to conduct our homes in such a manner that the 

NEIGHBOURHOOD may ENJOY 

(a) Peace. For instance, we are not to 
encourage rowdyism in the street. 
(6) Tranquillity. For instance, we are not 
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(2) As Electora- 
te) Parliamentary, 
(6) Municipal, or 
(<?) Of any other rep- 
resentative body. 



(3) As Jurors. (In the 
furtherance of justice.) 



to annoy our neighbours with loud music, 
especially if invalids. 

(c) Security. For instance, we are not to 
injure their health by keeping uncleansed 
sties ; and in fact it may be laid down as a 
general principle that the good of the COM 
MUNITT demands the curtailment of the pre- 
rogatives of individuals. (Sanitary Laws.) 
Desire a willing and pleasurable fulfilment of 
such duties in- 
fo) Upholding the credit of one's own 
little community, feeling a pride when 
strangers favourably comment on one's street, 
village, or town. 

(6) Taking part in all local improvements, 
and helping such forward with time or money. 
Quote Artisans' Dwellings Act. 

(2) We have said that we are to blame if 
our Laws are bad, because we help to make 
them. Then remember, "Law-makers should not 
bo Law-breakers." 

Declare the exercise of the Franchise to be a 
public duty ; and then offer the following points 
for consideration : — 

(i ) We are to exercise it for the good of the 
community, not for personal considera- 
tions ; for what is best in the public interest, 
(ii.) We are to exercise it as a trust for those 
who do not possess the privilege (as women 
and children). 

(iii. ) We are to exercise it from conscientious 
conviction, not from undue influence or 
bribery. {Condemn these crimes. ) 

(iv.) We are to exercise it fairly, not losing 
sight of the fact that the opinions of others 
are entitled to the same respect as our own, 
although we may legitimately endeavour to 
convince our fellow-electors of what we may 
consider the erroneousness of their opinions. 
Touch upon the nature of parliamentary and 
municipal elections, and add a few words of 
counsel on (a) undertaking and (6) discharging 
the duties OF representatives if our qualifica- 
tions make us liable to be chosen in turn. 

(3) Advert to Trial by Jury as a great privi- 
lege. 
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Indicate, if time permit, the nature and func- 
tions of Grand Juries, Common Juries, Special 
Juries, and Coroners' Juries. 

This duty- 
fa) Is incumbent on all citizens liable to 

SERVE. 

(b) Requires no learning to discharge it 

(c) Is to be exercised with firmness, dignity, 
and honour inviolate,— flattery and coercion 
of counsel to be resisted. 

(d) Is to be exercised as a solemn trust, with 
no other consideration but that of Justice— 
that the innocent may not suffer for the guilty. 
Invite the class to regard Trial by Jury as a 

safeguard of their liberties, as a man on his 
trial has a jury chosen indiscriminately (men- 
tion the injustice of packed juries) from the 
community in which he has moved, and which 
he has the right to challenge. Deduce that 
he cannot then be oppressed by class or by 
individuals. Illustrate toy the iniquities of Judge 
Jeffreys in the "Bloody Antae." 



Conclusion. — In recapitulating, impress the following points : — 

(1) Be Law-abiding citizens, and help to carry out the Law to 

its fullest extent. 

(2) Evasion of the Law is as bad as breaking the Law. 

(3) Remember that if we do not support the Law crime will 

become prevalent, and we are sure to suffer bt it. 
For instance, a boy who la allowed to throw stones at trains, 
may be in a train some time himself and be hurt by a stone. 

(4) If a law be not agreeable, we are bound to submit to it 

till it is altered. 

(5) We must respond cheerfully toevery Social and Legal duty. 

(6) That though it is our duty, and though we are legally com- 

pelled to assist a constable or an officer when called 
upon (we may indeed have to be sworn in as special 
constables in times of emergency), still we are not 
to regard with favour 

(a) Common informers (this implies dishonour) ; 

(6) Queen's evidence (this implies complicity). 
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XXXVI.-A DUE APPRECIATION OF BLESSINGS. 

Introduction. — Present to the class a consideration of the 
large proportion of people who go through the world without 
any apparent recognition of the Blessings they enjoy, or might 
enjoy if they chose. 

Divide these people into two classes — 

(1) Those who openly mutiny at their fate, who are constantly 

discontented and frequently grumbling, who view life 
and its duties lugubriously, who never see anything 
to cause their faces to break into a cheerful smile, or 
to raise one pleasurable emotion from the depths of 
their depression. (See Lesson on " Cheerfulness.") 

(2) Those who take every blessing as a matter of course, as 

something due to their importance, and who never 
cast a thought upon the disadvantages under which 
their ancestors lived, nor gratefully contrast the privi- 
leges they now enjoy with such a lot ; they cannot re- 
alize that William the Conqueror had not a shirt to his 
back nor a pane of glass to his windows ! And these 
people, if they do not actually sneer at, are undoubtedly 
careless of, the influence of the Beautiful, either in the 
domain of Nature or in that of Art. Their whole life 
is irresponsive to the attractions of Beauty in any form. 
To illustrate the first kind, conjure up in imagination a 
gloomy and morose individual, whose features are set as rigidly 
as a mask of sorrow, who is constantly bemoaning his lot, and 
who seems incapable of deriving a moment's pleasure from any 
source whatever. Or, going from imagination to reality, illus- 
trate by the sad lives and still sadder deaths of — 

Thomas Ghatterton, "the marvellous boy who perished in his pride." 
B. R. Haydon, the disappointed painter. 

Both were thoroughly dissatisfied with their lot, although highly 
gifted. Instead of gladly using their great abilities to rise to 
their proper spheres, a morbid state of mind drove them both to 
self-destruction. 
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For the second class, instance the hard man of the world 
absorbed in business and its money-grubbing ; the kind of man 
who never takes a day's holiday, or even allows his mind a 
moment's respite from the perpetual round of scheming and 
planning, grinding and scraping. Such is the character of 
Scrooge (Dickens's "Christmas Carol"), who as a miser knows 
absolutely nothing of the Blessings of life, although they lie at 
his very feet The ghosts open his eyes to these, with the 
happy result of making the remainder of his life full of joy to 
himself and brimful of blessing to those around him. 

Say that such lives as those described are not enjoyed but 
endured ; and that as life is pretty much what we make it, it is 
a duty to derive from it as much reasonable pleasure as possible. 



MATTER. 



METHOD. 



Definition. 

B. B. H. 



It is a duty to have 
a thankful apprecia- 
tion and a reasonable 
enjoyment of all the 
Blessings of life. 



(Appreciation, from Lat. 
ad, to ; pretium, price.) 



{Note. — That which for uniformity is here 
called a Definition is really a text from which to 
preach, a peg whereon to hang the Lesson.) 

(1) Set forth the duty, and then let the children 
know what is meant by the word " apprecia- 
tion " — that it signifies " setting a price " upon 
anything ; and in dilating upon the word, assert 
that when anything costs us little we appre- 
ciate it but little, but if we come by a thing 
after great cost or much trouble, we then aet a high 
value upon it, or, in other words, we appreciate it. 

(2) Claim that our appreciation of a Blessing 
must be of a grateful nature, and that our 
gratitude can best be shown by the good use 
we make of that privilege. 

(3) The children may now enumerate some of 
the Blessings with which we are SURROUNDED (as 
Friends, Health, Home, Liberty, etc.), and the 
best way of showing our appreciation of same. 

(4) itww* that our enjoyment of a Blessing must 
be reasonable ; and let the children indicate 
how each and every advantage may be abused. 
Strongly caution against excess in every shape. 

Further insist that our enjoyment must be real 
and not assumed, as some modern JBsthetes pretend 
to have an affection for Art, Nature, Mediavalism, eta 
Do not imply that our appreciation should consist 
of hollow platitudes, but rather of a deep and 
practical enjoyment of every boon we ] 
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Appreciation of Social 

Advantages. 
(1) While being content 
with one's present lot, 



(2) We may consider it 
a duty to make the best of 
everything, and to seize 
every favourable oppor- 
tunity for improving that 
lot. 



(1) Encourage the children, without tinging 
their minds with any sordid selfishness, to 
habitually congratulate themselves upon their 
condition in life, however lowly or unfortunate 
it may be. Point out that there is always 
something to evoke one's gratitude. For in- 
stance— Axe we poor? Are we whole? Are we 
blind? (If there happen to be a cripple in the 
school, ask, "And if we are not whole, have we not 
loving friends around who love us all the more 
because of our infirmities ? ") When we have been 
sick, did we not find kind and anxious nurses? 
When we got well again, did we not feel what a 
priceless boon was Health ? If we have had troubles 
and trials, have we not had strength to overcome 
them ? If man is born to trouble " as the sparks fly 
upward," have we not merely shared in the common 
lot? Cannot we always discover some mitigating 
circumstances? Is not the "wind tempered to the 
shorn lamb " ? 

(2) Go on to my that the appreciative boy 
does not dislike school, but makes the most of 
his advantages, and determines to take his 
education well. To him school-life is happi- 
ness, and his teachers are numbered among his 
friends. But the unappreciative boy hates 
school, and looks upon his teachers as his 
natural enemies. "Creeping like snail unwill- 
ingly to school," he makes his life there a 
misery. 

Remark that in proportion as he is apprecia- 
tive does he show how he prizes his advantages 
by the use he makes of them. 

Illustrate by the little Sweep who learned to read 
by the aid of the signs over the shop doors. Con- 
trast him with those who avail themselves of 
nothing in their youth, and in maturity com- 
plain that they have had " NO luck." 

AUude to the great privilege we have in the 
companionship of our fellows ; and illustrate by 
the "silent system" of our prisons being regarded 
as the most severe of all punishments. Demand 
whether we shall show our appreciation of this 
privilege by being taciturn or sulky. 
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Appreciation of Nature. 
(1) In Nature, Use and 
Beauty are combined. 



(1) Start with this proposition; and quote 
Mary Howitt in support of it — 

" God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 
The oak tree and the cedar tree, 
Without a flower at alL* 

But instead of a gloomy world like that, it may 
be shown that we are surrounded by Nature 
with sights and sounds that are sweet and 

CHEERING. 

Declare — 

(a) That Man has been fitted to enjoy 
these beauties of Nature ; 

(6) That his intuitive recognition of them 
seems to evidence that they were intended 
fob his delectation ; and 

(c) That so great is the power of Nature to 
charm and cheer the mind, to keep the body 
healthy and the spirits light, that it becomes a 
duty to show an appreciation of Nature by ex- 
tracting from it all the pleasure it has to give. 
Illuttrations for the foregoing :— 

(a) The existence of the five senses and 
their appreciative discrimination. 

(6) The start of glad surprise when sud- 
denly brought into contact with Beauty in 
some strange and novel form. 

(c) The relief which Nature affords to the 
denizen of the crowded city who flies into the 
country for change and rest. 

Now argue that before we can appreciate we 
must learn to recognize ; and lead the children 
to discover the GOMBmATiON of Use and Beauty 
in the commonest things, as— 

(a) Animals which supply us with food or 
bear our burdens are graceful and comely. 

(6) Birds which help the farmer in his 
work please us by their beauty of form, 
swiftness of flight, and enlivening bong. 

(e) Trees that supply us with timber are 
noble in size and proportion. 

(d) Fields that find sustenance for our 
cattle are besprinkled with a thousand flowers 
of every shape and hue. 
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(2) Things necessary to 
a right appreciation of 
Nature. 

(a) An observant eye. 



(e) Fruit, which in its use delights the 
palate, is in its beauty of every COLOUR and 
device, and yet all its forms and all its hues 
are alike beautiful 

(/) The ocean, which is the reservoir of 
the globe's water, and the medium of inter- 
course between nations, cannot be gazed 

UPON WITHOUT EMOTION. 

(g) The clouds, whose work of fertilizing 
is indispensable, are beautiful in their ever- 
varying forms, their ever-changing positions, 
and the manifold tints of their reflections. 
(In these and many other instances which may 
be taken it will be as well to indicate the " Use " 
first and the " Beauty " after.) 

(2) (a) Contrast a country walk, in which it is 
wonderful how much we manage not to see, 
with one in which a country road may be a 
veritable walk in fairy-land, if we are accom- 
panied by a friend whose eye has been trained, 
and who can point out the various beauties as 
we pass. 

IUuttrate by the anecdote ' ' Eyes and No Eyes. " 
. Impress that we should always be on the look- 
out for beautiful sights; that even in the 
crowded towns we may escape our sordid sur- 
roundings by simply looking up into the sky — 

" Where the sailing oloudi go by, 
Like ships upon the sea." 

As there are few who are not delighted with 
beautiful scenery, inculcate the duty of pre- 
serving it as far as we can. As the charms of 
Nature are often rudely encroached upon, seek 
the cause, and admit that utility certainly should 
take precedence of Beauty, that the Useful 
must come before the Ornamental ; but where 
the two can be combined, or where one can be 
preserved without injury to the other, it is a 

DUTY TO DO SO. 

Illustrate by the beautiful landscape in a lake 
district that is marred to supply a town with water. 
The water it a necessary, but if it can be obtained 
without spoiling a landscape of surpassing beauty 
so much the better. 

Explain what is meant by the term " Van- 
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(6) A susceptible mind. 



DAU8M," and condemn ruthless and unneces- 
sary UTILITARIANISM. 

On the other hand, the follies of modern 
fashionable JSsthetioism may be indicated as a 
warning against the possibility of going in the 
wrong direction; and the children may be told 
that while we wish them to have a love of the 
Beautiful, we do not expect the perfume of a 
flower to satisfy their appetites, or the contem- 
plation of a pretty feather to keep them warm. 

(b) Grant that it is possible to see objects 
without deriving any pleasurable emotion or 
thought therefrom. 

Desire the children to form a constant habit 

Of FINDING OUT WHAT TO ADMIRE. 

To excite an interest in the theme describe this 
habit somewhat as follows : — 

It is a habit easily acquired, and when acquired 
is of priceless value. Just as the dull ear may be 
educated and refined as to detect shades of sound, 
and to receive pleasure from the slightest varia- 
tion in tones, so the mind oan be educated till it will 
respond in feelings of pleasure to the slightest 
exhibition of beauty in natural objects, and will be 
able to extract pleasure from numberless beauties 
which are hidden away from ordinary minds. 

Illustrate by contrasting Wordsworth's " Peter 
Bell" with Robert Burns. Peter Bell sym- 
bolizes the man who derives no emotion of any 
kind from the contemplation of natural scenery— 

M He roved among the vales and streams, 
In the green wood and hollow dell ; 
They were his dwellings night and day,— 
But Nature ne'er oould find the way 
Into the heart of Peter BelL 

" In vain through every changeful year 

Did Nature lead him as before ; 
A primrose by the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 
" At noon, when, by the forest's edge, 

He lay beneath the branches high, 
The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart ; he never felt 

The witchery of the soft blue sky! n 
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ic) A 
nature. 



sympathetic 



Nature lay about him, but never found its way 
farther than his eye. Now contrast with 
Robert Burns, the poet-ploughman, who not 
only saw, but felt. When he turned up a 
mountain daisy with his plough he thus expressed 
his sorrow : — 

"Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow*, 
Thon'st met me in an evil hour, 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 

Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my pow'r, 

Thou bonnie gem." 

Teach how the susceptible mind and sympa- 
thetic heart of the poet arouse in us a feeling of 
borrow for a simple flower upturned by the 
plough. Demand if, while that feeling lasts, the 
roughest boy would not find it difficult to 
trample one down for the mere sake of destruc- 
tion. 

Contrast again the ordinary appreciation of 
the lark's song with that expressed so beautifully 
by the Ettrick Shepherd — 

"Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and onmberless, 

Sweet he thy matin o'er moorland and leal 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest Is thy dwelling-place,— 

O to abide in the desert with thee! " 

And with Shelley's luxuriant imagery— 

"Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert," etc. 

(c) Admit that this is almost implied in the 
last. But to give more force to the point, the 
teacher may deliver himself somewhat in this 
strain:— 

The man who Is close, reserved, and self-contained, 
who has little sympathy with what is beyond him- 
self, gains but little from Nature. He may in his 
way enjoy Nature; but in the place of genuine 
admiration we shall find criticism. He is disposed 
to find what he calls faults rather than to admire 
undoubted beauties. His appreciation is superficial. 
He stands, as it were, in the vestibule of Nature's 
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glorious temple. The true worshipper only can pan 
within and see her face to face. 

Thus to the observant eye, the susceptible and 
sympathetic nature, all natural objects, from 
the towering mountain and boundless sea to the 
simple flower and trembling dew-drop, may give 
true pleasure ; and not pleasure only, but deep 
thoughts, for such a man may say with Words- 
worth — 

" To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 


Appreciation of Art. 
(1) Ornamentation. 


(1) Argue that men devote much time and 
patience to the production of ornamentation, 
with the settled purpose of affording enjoy- 
ment by it, either to themselves or to others. 
Why is the house-decorator called in? The home 
was warm and water-tight before he spent so much 
labour upon it Why are we not satisfied with the 
rough walls and rude furniture of our remote 
ancestors ? Because we And an innocent pleasure 
Is derived from beauty In the shape of ornamenta- 
tion. 

In dealing with this ornamentation of the 
Useful, declare the arbitrary division of the 
" Beautiful " and the " Useful " to be a false 
one. 

Quote Keats— "A thing of Beauty Is a Joy for 
ever." 

Inform the children that societies have been 
established (as the Kyrle Society) to elevate 
the moral sense of the people by winning their 
appreciation of the Beautiful; because it is felt 
that if a man's mind can find recreation in 
the contemplation of the Beautiful, he will not 
debase himself by wantonly destroying any- 
thing beautiful, or by wasting his time in a 
tavern when he can have access to 

Art Galleries and Museums for studying; 

the Beautiful in Art ; 
Public Parks and Gardens for studying 

the Beautiful in Nature. 
And then his powers of dotation and love of 
home will come into play, and he will try to 
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Pictures, Sculpture, 



eta 



(3) Books. 



(4) Music. 



beautify his house with pictures, flowers, etc. 
Perhaps he will cultivate flowers, if only by 
window-gardening. 

(2) Let the children try to name some of the 
Beauties of Art, as Pictures and Painting, 
Architecture and Sculpture. 

[It may not be within the province of the 
Lesson, but it may be left to the discretion of 
the Teacher to indicate what the young mind 
should admire, as — 

(a) Symmetry of form, exemplified in the 
lines of a trim-built ship. 

(b) Harmony of colour, exemplified in the 
wing of a butterfly. 

(c) Elegance in simplicity, and daintiness 
equally with magnificence. 

(d) The natural, which is never ornate. 
The teacher should make it a duty to be well 
acquainted with the contents of local museums 
and picture galleries, and by description excite 
an interest in the objects to be admired. The 
child may then go and contemplate them with 
rational pleasure, and so lay a sure founda- 
tion for a true and permanent taste for the 
Beautiful.] 

Instruct the class how Photography, Lithog- 
raphy, and the kindred -arts have placed the 
grandest pictures and scenes within the reach 
of the poorest purse, and a well-executed copy 
can sometimes afford as much pleasure as a 
costly original, if we only have a " seeing ete " 
to appreciate it. Also how the application of 
Parian to the Beautiful in sculpture may be used 
as a further proof of the Beautiful being well 

WITHIN REACH OF SMALL MEANS. 

(3) Briefly appraise the companionship to be 
found in Books. Illustrate by little Hugh Miller, 
who discovered that by learning to read he oould, 
in imagination, take part in a Roman expedition, 
sail round the globe, make discoveries, see battles, 
and take part in sieges— in fact, that a Book is the 
most wonderful and entertaining of friends if rightly 
appreciated. 

(4) State that Music and Education have weaned 
the Germans from being the most drunken to being 
the most sober of nations. 
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Conclusion; — Mention that it has been asked, " Is life~w5rt fl 
living 1 " Stigmatize such a question as a sign either of pro- 
found ignorance or of the worst ingratitude. 

Convince the class that no one need lead a joyless life. 

Combat those who regard this life as a " vale of tears," but 
candidly acknowledge that it may have paths of sorrow. 

Having shown where to look for Blessings, entreat the children — 

(1) To look around for something to appreciate. 

(2) To set a price on it, and to be loath to part with it 

(3) And to show a proper appreciation by the good use 

made of it. 
Further entreat them — 

(1) Not tO be "WET BLANKETS." 

(2) Not to be weighed down with cares and responsibilities 

to the exclusion of the innocent pleasures of life. 

(3) Not to be matter-of-fact Gradgrinds. (See Dickens's 

" Hard Times," and read chaps, i and ii) 
Ask them to evince their appreciation — 

(1) By refraining from the disfigurement of monuments. 

(2) By refraining from scrawling names, eta, on them. 

(3) By refraining from tearing down branches of trees. 

(4) By refraining from littering public parks with 

paper, etc. 

(5) By seizing every opportunity of seeing new pictures, 

etc., and discovering their beauty for themselves. 

Declare that we may make the best of everything. That 
taste can sweeten poverty; for it selects the openest and 
healthiest neighbourhood to live in, and in many ways 
extracts joy and happiness from life. It arouses dormant 
faculties, and we begin to surround ourselves and our homes 
with objects that attract, delight, and amuse. 

Conclude by reading this passage from Addison's Imagination 
papers in Spectator : — 

<< A man of polite Imagination la let into a great many pleasures that 
the vulgar are not capable of receiving. He can converse wlth.a picture, 
and find an agreeable companion in a statue. , He meets with a secret 
refreshment in a description, and often feels a greater satisfaction in the 
prospect of fields and meadows than another does in their possession. It 
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gives Mm indeed a kind of property in everything he sees, and makes the 
most rude, uncultivated parts of nature administer to his pleasures. 80 
that he looks upon the world, as it were, in another light, and discovers 
in it a multitude of charms that conceal themselves from the generality 
of mankind." 

XXXVn.-MAGNANIMITY. 

Introduction. — The title of this Lesson being a long and some- 
what difficult word, it may perhaps be injudicious to use it at all 
with the lowest classes: the compound word " High-mindedness" 
may be substituted, and the teacher without further preface 
may at once proceed to expound its meaning and application. 

However, if the teacher prefers to use the word " Magna- 
nimity," be sure it is pronounced, simultaneously and indivi- 
dually, several times; and to impress the word on the minds of 
the children, it may be syllabled and spelt 

For advanced classes an Introduction to the subject may be 
effected through an allusion to the motto of the Order of the 
Garter, " Honi soit qui mal y pense" (Norman-French, " Evil 
be to him who evil thinks"), a few well-studied words upon which 
will serve to indicate in some degree the spirit of Magnanimity. 
The word itself, however, must first be given by the teacher, 
accompanied by the remark that Magnanimity has a very com- 
prehensive nature, and is very wide in its operations; that 
what has just been said about it is not the only way in which it 
manifests itself, but that it will need the whole of the Lesson 
to investigate its workings in the human mind. 

Observe that Magnanimity [High-mindedness] is rarely met 
with, but is so striking in its manifestations that it is never 
beheld without calling forth the highest admiration : to win 
from the class this admiration for the quality will be one great 
object of the Lesson. 

Quote from Tennyson the following stanza, drawing special 

attention to the last line : — 

" Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of Truth and Right, 
Ring in the common love of good."— In Memoriam. 
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Definition. 

B. B. H. 



Magnanimity is 
high-mindedne8s. 



(Derived from Lat. mag- 
nus, great; animus, soul, 
mind.) 



(1) If the Lesson be to an advanced class, 
write the Definition on the B. b., and give the 
derivation of the word. With a junior class, how- 
ever, at once plunge in media* res, as suggested 
in the Introduction. 

(2) Say that this greatness of soul compre- 
hends many virtues, and hence the greatness 
of the subject: that high-mindedness really 
demands the mind to be exercised; for your 
magnanimous person is ever a thoughtful per- 
son, and is careful not to ebb through igno- 
rance himself; yet, on the other hand, he is ever 
ready to pardon an error through inadver- 
tency on the part of others, even though that 
error may have been grievously mischievous to 
himself. 

Or it may be said that Magnanimity is NOT so 
much a particular virtue as a general lofti- 
ness of mind, which throws up boldly and 
clearly all the other virtues. It may be described 
as an elevated moral platform forming the bads for 
the actions of life: compare it to the high key In 
which a strain is pitched. 

Illustration .—Sir Walter Ralegh, when insulted 
by a person wishing to pick a quarrel with him, bore 
the insult meekly, remarking that the oflenoe was 
easier borne than the guilt of taking the life of the 
offender. 

(3) Sum up by declaring that the magnanimous 
[high-minded] person thinks well of everything 
and everybody; that he looks only on the 
good, and is slow to recognize evil; that 
though he is scrupulously honourable in every 
detail of his own conduct, yet he never cries 
out about the trifling wrongs inflicted upon 

him BT OTHERS. 

.Fir** define and then contrast Optimists (derived 
from Lat. optimus, best) and Pessimists (from 
Lat. pessimus, worst). Approve the character of 
the former, who constantly look hopefully for- 
ward, believing in faith, goodness, and purity, and 
who are ever ready to help a good cause. Af- 
firm of such that they are disposed to overlook 
petty annoyances, because they feel the influ- 
ences at work which will ultimately remove 
them. 
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Phases of Magnanimity, 
(1) Magnanimity does 
not easily take offence, 
but makes allowance for 
the motives which actuate 
others. 



(2) It soon dismisses 
anger. 



(3) It may emulate or 
strive to be equal with a 



(1) Characterize the man of noble mind, con- 
scious of his own integrity of purpose in every 
condition of life, as being morally elevated 
above those who would wish to annoy him with 
petty SNEERS. 

Trace the workings of Magnanimity in its 
search for motives; as— 

(a) when it induces one to " accept the will 

FOR THE DEED;" 

(6) when it scorns to "look a gift-horse in 
the mouth;" 

(c) when it "mends a fault" instead of 
finding one. 

(2) Admit that every one is susceptible to 
anger; but inculcate that the High-minded do 
not nurse wrath, but dismiss it promptly, and 
allow a better frame of mind to prevail : hence 
show that with such persons Resentment, Re- 
venge, and Retaliation are impossible. 

Illustrations ;— The original Cheeryble Brothers 
(see Dickens's "Nicholas Nickleby") were two Man- 
chester merchants who had been injured by a pam- 
phlet published by a rival manufacturer. One of 
the brothers said he would live to make that man 
repent it Soon after, the slanderer failed in busi- 
ness, and in order to go through the bankruptcy 
court in due form, he had to obtain the signatures 
of the chief manufacturers. He was exceedingly 
loath to seek the injured merchants, but at last, 
pressed by hunger, he entered their office one day 
with downcast eyes and shame on his face. The 
merchants then avenged the injury by giving the 
required signature, and presenting the bankrupt 
with a cheque for present needs. 

The Roman general Camillas took Veil after ten 
years' siege, but forbade his soldiers to plunder. In 
revenge they accused him of fraudulent practices, 
and secured his banishment. Tet when Borne was 
besieged by the Gauls he nobly returned and saved 
the city from destruction, and was onoe more re- 
stored to honour. 

" A Noble Revenge," by De Quincey, may be 
read as a third illustration. 

(3) Explain how a great mind can take de- 
light in seeing others succeed, though it may 

13 
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neighbour, but its rivalry 
is of a generous nature. 



(4) It is not influenced 
by prosperity or by ad- 
versity. 



not be in pbospebous circumstances itself: 
hence show that envy and covetousness are im- 
possible with it 

The following anecdote will illustrate how it 
infolds bravery with thoughtfulness and gentle- 
ness :— At the battle of Dettingen, 1743, during the 
heat of action, a squadron of French cavalry charged 
an English regiment. The young French officer who 
led them was about to attack the English leader, 
when observing that he had only one arm, with 
which he held bis bridle, the Frenchman courteously 
saluted him with his sword and passed on. 

Claim for Magnanimity that 
(L) it is so thoroughly generous that it will 

never take an unfair advantage over any one; 
(ii.) it is always ready to help a friend or 

FORGIVE A FOE; 

(iii.) it never " drives a hard bargain;" 
(iv.) it never owes or " pays a grudge;" 
(v. ) it never " hits a man when he is down ; n 
(vi.) it does not believe in " looking after 

number one;" 
(vii.) it does not think " charity begins at 

home." 

(4) Show that Magnanimity begets a philoso- 
phical contentment, and it is therefore impos- 
sible for it to become 

(i.) INTOXICATED with 8UCC688, or 

(ii.) oast down by failure. 
For instance, it would not make a boy proud and 
upstart because he had just gained the first prlxe in 
the school; nor would it make him give up in de- 
spair because he had failed not only to get a prise, 
but to attain that position he made sure he was 
bound to get. 
Explain that being content, it does good 
(i.) not for the sake of reward, 
(ii.) but from a sense of duty. 
Illustrate how this consciousness of well- 
doing is an ample reward by the simple prises 
for valour or for success in games given by the an- 
cient Greeks, and which consisted generally of a 
wreath of no Intrinsic value whatever. 
Further claim for Magnanimity that 

(i.) being moderate in its desires, it does 
not toady and cringe for favours; 
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(5) It never stoops to 
artifice, stratagems, or 
low arts for the accom- 
plishment of a purpose. 



(ii.) having NO false pride, it scorns no one, 

however humble, if honest. 

(5) Reprove the low mind which stoops to use 
unworthy tricks. Insist that a high mind would 
NOT so demean itself: for instance, it would 

SCORN 

(a) systems of espionage to entrap the un- 
wary; 
(6) lying or deceit in any shape or form; 
(c) receiving praise or reward due to an- 
other, as a boy who presents " cribbed" work 
. as his own. 



Pusillanimity 
[Narrow-mindednesa]. 



A pusillanimous or nar- 
row-minded person is one 
who will stoop to any 
meanness, as — 

(1) Taking a mean ad- 
vantage. 



(2) Finding fault with 
trifles. 

(3) Resenting the small- 
est injury, even when the 
injury was not meant. 



With advanced classes the word " Pusillanim- 
ity" should be treated as the word "Magna- 
nimity" was dealt with. With younger classes 
perhaps the compound word may be substituted. 

If the word Pusillanimity be used, show it to 
mean the opposite of Magnanimity, and give 
its etymology. It is derived from the Latin 
pusittus, very little ; animus, mind. Direct atten- 
tion to the degree " very " little, and to the 
conversion of " little" into "narrow." 

(1) Revert to the French officer at Dettmgen, 
who, having two arms himself; would not take an 
unfair advantage of an enemy who had but one 
arm. 

Call forth the disdain of the class for the 
sneak and the eavesdropper. 

(2) Expose the little mind which cannot rise 
above trifles, and so grumbles and growls, and 
looks upon everything with a jaundiced eye. 

(3) Make an exposure of the narrow mind which 
(L) regards success in others as an injury 

to itself; 
(ii) is therefore envious; 
(iii) and will go out of its wat to injure or 

DEPRECIATE OTHERS. 

Illustrate by the tradesman whe is Jealous of 
every one else In the same trade. 

As a contrast to this trait of character offer 
the oonduot of Socrates, who, when unjustly sen- 
tenosd to death by the Athenians, refused to escape 
from prison when an opportunity presented itself, 
because it was oontrary to the standing laws of the 
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(4) Being spiteful and 
giving vent to spite long 
after the offence has been 
forgotten by others. 



(5) Imputing bad mo- 
tives. 



(6) Gloating over petty 
triumphs. 



METHOD. 

(4) Entreat the children not to be spite- 
ful. Entreat the children NOT to NUBSS their 

WBONGB. 

Mention that in a court of justice " animus" 
or spite is not allowed to influence the evi- 
dence. 

The phase of Narrow-mindedness taking the 
form of bigotry may be illustrated by the char- 
acter and conduct of Archbishop Laud (1644). 

(5) Show that this is because a narrow mind 
(a) is ready to think ill of every one ; 

(6) frequently puts a BAD CONSTRUCTION on 
the words of others; 

(c) frequently puts a bad construction on 
the actions of others. 

Contrast such with the noble-minded indivi- 
dual who can judge ixpabtially, even when 
the judgment goes against himself. 

(6) Repeat the saying, "Little things please 
little minds," and illustrate It by the pleasure 
which an infant will derive from the simplest toy, 
whereas a grown-up child would not think that toy 
worthy of a moment's notice. 

Compare this circumstance to the man whe Is 
delighted to be patronized by those above him, and 
who equally delights in ostentatious patronage of 
those beneath him. 



Conclusion. — Entreat the children to be high-minded in evert 
phase op life, and to show their Magnanimity by being 

(1) Charitable in their opinions, and by giving evert one his 

due, or they may become narrow-minded in prejudice; 
and this is the trait which makes people say, when a calamity 
befalls another, that it is a "judgment on him," a remark 
applied to Rufus, who met with his death in the forest which 
his father had so cruelly made (1100). 

(2) Forgiving ; or Narrow-mindedness may lead them into the 

injustice of punishing one for his infirmities and 
misfortunes. 

(3) Generous; or Narrow-mindedness may take a mean advan- 

tage of the weakness of others, and this is no tri- 
umph to a noble mind. 
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(4) Forgetful of injuries; or Narrow-mindedness may make them 

SPITEFUL. 

(5) Tolerant; for there are many persons with whom we may 

not be able to agree, many things and opinions 
which we may not be able to accept for ourselves ; 
yet we can at least exercise a passive toleration 
of them so long as they do no actual harm. 



XXXVIH-nrTEGMTY OF PURPOSE. 

Introduction. — Although it may not be suggested by the 
title, yet it is desirable that the object of this Lesson should be 
twofold: first, to show the necessity of having an object or 
purpose in life; and secondly, to desire that such object shall 
be pursued with the best and purest of motives. 

Begin with an illustration of aimlessness: — A man who is 
going nowhere in particular neither pushes forward briskly nor 
even takes the trouble to walk erectly; he gives way to ob- 
stacles, instead of making them yield to his advance; he is likely 
to be diverted from his path by the blandishments of passing 
allurements; he is like a ship beating about on the bosom of 
the ocean without chart, compass, or reckoning. 

Then procure the children's assent to these propositions : — 

(1) That the man lacked an aim, a place to arrive at 

(2) That he wanted to form an intention of getting to 

that place. 

(3) That he would then have been striving for a future, 

the time of his arrival. 

(4) That he would have kept constantly moving forward 

with the hope of arriving there. In other words, 

teach that the elements of Purpose are (a) an aim, 

(6) an intention, (c) a future, and (d) a hope. 

Having shown the necessity and nature of Purpose, make 

the next point — that is, to assert the duty of being animated 

by pure motives in the accomplishment of that Purpose. 

Tell the class that this is called Integrity of Purpose, and 
write the definition on the black-board. 
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B. B. H. 




Sap that the word "Integrity" comes from 
two Latin words which mean " not touched," 
so that its meaning has reference to " a whole, 
left untouched, entire, and unimpaired;" there- 
fore, if we have Integrity of Purpose, we have 
first an aim, and then we pursue that aim with 
our whole mind, pure and undivided. 

Advanced classes may have the word Integrity 
connected with the word integer, a whole num- 
ber; and the teacher should then work upon 
this wholeness, or thoroughness of character, 
which finds a place for all good. 

Admit that few people seriously purpose to 
work evil, but it map be shown that they some- 
times drift into evil through lack or Purpose ; 
for— 

" Evil is wrought by want of thought 
Am well as want of hoart."— 27oorf. 

Maintain that the diplomatist who descends 
to subterfuge triumphs for a time, but that an 
expose" follows sooner or later. 

Illustration :— -It is now even admitted that we 
have all along misunderstood the great Florentine 
politician MaohiaveUl (1469-1527), whose name is a 
synonym for crafty cunning, and whose writings 
have till late years been supposed to propagate the 
doctrine that a crooked policy subdues every better 
principle. 


By Integrity of Pur- 
pose we mean having 
pure and right motives 
in all we do. 




(Integrity from Lat it 
not; tango, I touch.) 


», 


A Noble Purpose. 




Before proceeding further, it will be necessary 
to teach that Integrity of Purpose implies a 
Noble Purpose; for pure motives are seldom 
connected with unworthy objects. 

Mention Chatterton, whose frauds in literature 
led to his suicide (1770), or at least his lack of In- 
tegrity through life culminated in his destruction ; 
and from this argue that an unworthy object 
mat be followed with some degree of energy, 

but that EVENTUALLY IT RUINS its devotee. Of 

such the poet Young says— 

" Their height is but the gibbet of their fame." 

It map be observed that although in history 
great conquerors are glorified, we cannot allow 
those men to have been moved bt a noble pur- 
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(1) Calls forth a noble 
energy. 



(2) Never swerves from 
rectitude, 



Through 
(a) Expediency; 



pose who, to satisfy their own ambition, were 
content — 

" To wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of Mercy on mankind."— Gray. 

A caution may also be given that a fixed idea 
or a crotchet be not mistaken for a fixed pub- 
pose. 

Distinguish between the two : — 

A fixed idea makes a slave of a man, chop- 
ping up in all he does. 

A fixed intention is a guiding principle in 
the performance of evert duty. 

To illustrate the point: — Don Quixote may be 
said to have had a fixed idea— the revival of 
chivalry; and in his great devotion to an Im- 
practicable purpose we read of him tilting at wind- 
mills! 

(1) Assure the children that when a purpose 
is pelt to be a worthy one, every nerve is 
strained to give it effect; in fact, the very 
value we set on the aim is indicated by the 
amount of energy we display in its pursuit. 

Illustrate by John Howard, the philanthropist, 
who in his noble purpose of ameliorating the 
wretched condition of our prisons spared neither 
time nor labour: he personally inspected the prison 
systems of the chief European countries, and ener- 
getically committed his experiences to writing ; and 
at last, it may be said, he sacrificed his life in the 
cause (1790). 

(2) Affirm that a noble purpose is ever loyal, 
and true to the core. It regards the betrayal 
of a friend or a cause with unmistakable dis- 
gust; and it is armed so strong in honesty 
that it never 

" Casts between 
Ambiguous words and jealousies, to sound 
Or taint integrity."— Paradise Lost, bk. v. 

(a) Denominate those who do fluctuate as 
trimmers or time-servers. 

Illustrations : — The Vicar of Bray, so famous in 
old song, was a Catholic under Henry VIII., a Prot- 
estant under Edward VI., again a Romanist under 
Mary, and yet again a Protestant under Elixa- 
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(6) Laxity; 



(c) Temptation in any 
form. 



(3) Makes a good life. 



(4) Commands respect. 



beth ; self-interest and not religion actuated him, 
and through lack of Integrity he sang— 

"And this is law, I will maintain unto my dying 
day, sir, 
That whatsoever king shall reign, Fll still be the 
Vioar of Bray, sir." 

Similarly in politics, Townshend the statesman, 
who held office from 1749 to 1767, gained the 
title of "Weathercock Townshend" through his 
Instability of political opinion. 

(6) That Integrity is not an east virtue to 
preserve, mention how the amiable man may 
forfeit Integrity by neglecting to be angry 
with wrong and violence; how the generous 
man may forfeit Integrity by neglecting just 
demands on his purse while he gives away in 
charity ; how the east-going man may forfeit 
Integrity by neglecting to be strict and accu- 
rate in his accounts; how those who dislike 
trouble are seldom people of Integrity. 

(c) State that temptation easily silences con- 
science when the wrong inflicted is not glar- 
ingly apparent— as in the case of a tradesman 
who descends to puffing and false advertise- 
ment ; a manufacturer who descends to adul- 
teration ; a subordinate who descends to cring- 
ing and fawning to curry favour; a man who 
descends to the assumption of mock virtues, 
and who becomes a hypocrite even to himself. 

(3) Maintain that Integrity is not influenced 
by every change, like a straw by the wind, but 
that it wears a bold independence, begot of 
fearlessness in right-doing, which supports 
it in all difficulties, and leads to a good life, or a 
life well spent. 

Admit that a person of Integrity may be cir- 
cumspect without sacrificing his Integrity, for 
he regards an unblemished reputation before 
everything — his Integrity is his responsibility. 

Illustration : — Oasing steadfastly with purpose of 
heart at a pure object, we become changed, as it 
were, into the same image. 

(4) Foremost show its command of self-re- 
spect in a consciousness of having endeavoured 
to do right. 
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Allow that sometimes Integrity meets with 
due recognition from OTHERS, although this is 
not what it labours for or seeks. It is ever 
brave, and never deterred in its right-doing by 
what the world mat bat or think. 
Give ike following three illustrations :— 

(i.) Of the Roman Fabricius it was publicly 
declared by his enemy, King Pyrrhus, that It was 
easier to torn the sun from its oourse than Fabri- 
cius from the path of honour, for with him the 
seductions of bribo, threat, and flattery had been 
all unavailing. 

(ii.) At the Sicilian Vespers (1282), within the 
space of two hours, every Frenchman in Palermo 
had been massacred except one, whose name was 
Pourcelets, and he was spared in that time of 
murderous excitement simply on account of his 
extraordinary probity, for which also his name 
has been preserved to posterity. 

(iii.) Henry 17. of France had a faithful ser- 
vant and friend in Rosny, whom he raised to the 
title and dignity of Duke of Sully. So far above 
suspicion, and of suon known and tried integrity 
was he, that though a Huguenot he always re- 
tained the confidence of both his country and his 
king, even after the latter had become a Roman 
Catholic in deference to the wish of the nation. 
He was just as highly respected by the Pope, who 
many times tried to prevail upon him to change 
his religion. It was to show his respect to Sully 
when sick that the king visited his bed-side, on 
his return from which he met with his assassina- 
tion in the streets of Paris (1610). 
Demonstrate the results of Integrity by the 
following: — Through Integrity the merchant 
can command credit; through Integrity the 
clerk gets promoted to a place of trust and 
profit; through Integrity the family solicitor 
retains his connection generation after genera- 
tion; through Integrity opinions are received 
with deference; through Integrity a man's 
word becomes his bond. 



Aimlessness 
(1) Is often caused by 
vacillation or indecision. 



(1) The Introduction having shown the dan- 
ger of being without an aim, now proceed to 
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(2) Paralyzes energy. 



(3) Makes no progress. 



show one of its chief causes— namely, vacilla- 
tion, or change of purpose. 

Hint that life is often wasted at the outset 
by a useless search for a pursuit wholly to 
one's liking. 

Point out the remedy for this— Integrity of 
Purpose, which, instead op seeking for an 
attractive pursuit, actually makes any pursuit 
attractive by the devotion with which it is 
followed up. 

Suggest that another cause is irresolution, 
which is sometimes fostered by self-deceiving 
resolutions to follow up first one thing and 
then another, and each succeeding resolve is 
broken in turn, though each time we may try 
to deceive ourselves that now we are really 
carrying out the last good resolution we made. 

(2) Illustrate how ineffective and useless is 
this shiftiness by gunpowder, which requires con- 
centration to be effective, for If it is scattered about it 
merely fizzes away : even In the same way the most 
brilliant talents are rendered worthless If scattered 
on many objects, for not one is followed up with 
an entire mind. Of such who do this we say that 
they are "Jacks of all trades and masters of none. " 

Insist that small efforts constantly brought 
to bear on the furtherance of an aim will ac- 
complish wonders, just as the constant dropping 
of water will wear away the hardest stone. 

Commend the principle of doing one thing at 
a time, and doing that well ; and illustrate by 
the anecdote of the eminent American merchant, 
Mr. Gray, who, having occasion to reprimand an old 
workman for not doing his work well, was met with 
the reply, " Why do you presume to scold me, Billy 
Gray? didn't I know you when you were only a 
drummer ?" " Well," said Mr. Gray, " didn't I drum 
well, eh?— dldnt I drum well?" 

(3) AUude again to the kind of vacillation 
mentioned previously, and prove that it wastes 
the rest years of one's life. Declare that often 
when a young man does come to " settle down " 
after a life of purposeless change, he finds him- 
self too late in the field, and is not unf requently 
relegated to the rear ranks of the profession or 
trade he has so tardily adopted. 
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Conclusion. — Present the leading idea of this Lesson as 
moral completeness, or being a whole man. Set forth that — 

(1) It is one of the first conditions of a well-ordered 

life to have a definite aim or object. 

(2) A definite aim has been the characteristic of all 

good and great men. 

(3) Our purpose should be a noble one. 

(4) By working Integrity into the grain of our charac- 

ters, our lives will become wholesome ones. 

(5) We should not expect an office to elevate or to de- 

grade us, but that by singleness of heart and rec- 
titude of purpose we should elevate the office. 
Claim, as the results of Integrity of Purpose, that such a 
line of conduct is — 

(1) Safe — for, even after opposition, we in the end com- 

mand a respect proportionate to the former scorn 
and obloquy \ 

(2) Honourable — how conspicuous Integrity becomes in 

COMMERCIAL LIFE ! 

(3) Conducive to felicity — 

"He that hath light within his own clear breast 
May sit i' the centre and enjoy bright day."— Milton. 



XXXTX.-PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE. 

Introduction. — Follow up the following line of argument, 
using Questions and Answers for the purpose : — 

(1) Who has seen a sign-post at the meeting of cross-roads? 

For what purpose has it been placed there 1 Then it 
is of some use 1 Yes ; to point out the ways to the 
different towns and villages. 

(2) Would it be of more service to the traveller if a living guide 

went in front of him all the way ? Would he then 
be likely to miss his road at the next turn ? Would 
he wind in and out of the way unnecessarily 1 Would 
he then cross weak and unsafe bridges, or stray into 
dangerous paths 1 
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(3) So we may come to this conclusion, that though the sign- 

post merely points out the way, but does not go itself, 
it is still of some use, and it would certainly be unwise 
to leave its directions unheeded, or we might get to a 
place we never intended to reach. Yet> useful as the 
sign-post is, a living guide who went in front himself, 
and. in whose footsteps we could safely follow, would 
be of much greater use. 

(4) Leaving the interrogative, proceed to tell the class in suit- 

able language that they may perhaps have heard that 
"Example is better than Precept ;" that we have 
just gathered that a living guide is better than a silent 
sign-post; so we will now try to explain what is meant 
by the former comparison, and to connect it with the 
latter. 



MATTER. 


METHOD. 


Definition. 

B. B. H. 




Employ the Definitions, and connect them with 
the Introduction. 

Say that "Precept" instructs us in what 
things our duty lies, but " Example " assures 
us they are fossible of attainment So Pre- 
cept is like the sign-post, and Example is like 
the guide. 

Also use the following contrasts : — 


Precept is advice, 
or that which we are 
enjoined to do. Ex- 
ample is the pattern 
set for us to copy. 








(a) Precepts are Examples are deeds. 

WORDS. 

(6) Precept teaches Example teaches 
through the ear. through the eye. 
And 

(a) As deeds are mightier \ 

than words, 1 so Example is be- 

(6) And as the eye retains | fore Precept, 
more than the ear, ' 

Illustration for (a) : — Some workmen on a Job, 
suspecting one of their number of drinking at the 
wooden bottle more frequently than any one else, 
set a trap for him by smudging some black paint 
round the mouth of it The drinker, as usual, slyly 
embraced the first opportunity of taking a long 
draught at the bottle, being altogether ignorant of 
what his mates had done. Presently, when the 
outcry was made about it, he loudly asserted nig 
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lnnoeenoe, but wu met with the reply, "We might 
have believed yon, only, loud as your tongue Is, your 
lips are a great deal louder." 

Illustrate (6) by a teacher giving a writing lesson. 
If he simply says what should and what should not 
be done, the pupils will profit little. But if he 
appeals to the eyes instead of to the ears of his 
class, and sets a copy, the pupils may imitate, and 
the right shapes of the letters will become familiar 
to the eye, and good writing will be the result. 

Further indicate how Example may consist of— 
(a) A type, 
(6) An instance, 
(c) A precedent, 
produced for our admonition — 

(i.) That we may be cautioned by the bad 
consequences of faults in others ; or, 

(ii.) That we may emulate the good and reap 
a similar reward. 



Characteristics of 
Precept. 

(1) Its perspicuity [clear- 
ness of mind]. 



(2) Its benevolence. 



(1) Proceed interrogatively, and somewhat in 
the following strain :— Would you give physic to 
one who is quite well ? No ; because he does not 
need It Then would you offer good advice to one 
who is already doing right? Again: would you 
recommend a remedy for headache to one who was 
suffering from a pain in the limbs? Then if you 
saw a particular fault in a person, would you 
not try to point out the proper remedy for that 
fault— that is, if you were called upon to advise ? 

So indicate the perspicuity of Precept which 
(a) Admonishes only when necessary ; 
(6) And directs the appositeness of the 

admonition. 

(2) Proceed to prove that though Advice may 
be cheap, it is prompted by kindly motives, 
and that it at least shows some amount of in- 
terest in the object— it is not indifferent to 
its welfare. 

Argue thus : — Why do we take trouble to 
advise people? Sometimes as the object of our 
solicitude sinks the more deeply in degrada- 
tion, does not our anxiety for his reformation 
decrease m proportion ? Why is this ? 
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MATTER. 



METHOD. 



(3) Its authoritative- 



(4) Itsobligatorynature. 



(3) Take up the thread of the Lesson again by 
questions and answers. Do you think the 
Teacher is better able to advise the Scholar, 
or the Scholar to advise the Teacher? If you 
were ill, would you consult a learned physician 
or an ignorant quack-doctor? Then why is 
it that the word qf one person carries more 
weight and has more authority than that of 

ANOTHER? 

So gather that Precept has 

(a) The advantage of special aptitude ; 

(6) The benefit of wider experience. 
(4) From the foregoing prove that it is our 
BOUNDEN duty to follow good advice, because 

(a) It has been adapted to our needs, or 
it would not have been proffered to us ; 

(6) It was prompted by benevolent motives 
and intended for our good ; 

(c) It is the wisdom of a wider experience 
than our own. 



Force of Example. 
(1) Good Example. 



(1) If the class be sufficiently advanced to 
understand the terms, compare Precept to 
Theory and Example to Practice. 

Assert that in practical operation a good 

EXAMPLE— 

(a) Is a living reproach to our own defects ; 
(6) Induces zeal in the same direction ; 

(c) Is a secret and lively incentive to 
worthy nnTATiON ; 

(d) Is clearer than Precept in its dedica- 
tion of the right path ; 

(e) Has a peculiar and subtle power of 
teaching without a tongue. 

Illustration .—One day In the year 1814 a work- 
man hurried into Stephenson's cottage with the 
startling information that the deepest main of the 
colliery was on fire. He immediately h as ten ed to 
the pit-head, whither the women and children of 
the colliery were running, with terror depicted in 
every face. In a commanding voioe Stephenson 
ordered the engineman to lower him down the 
shaft. There was danger in it; it might be death 
before him, but he must go. He was soon at the 
bottom, and in the midst of the men, who were 
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METHOD. 



(2) Bad Example. 



paralyied at the danger. Leaping from the corve 
he called out, M Are there six men among yon who 
have the courage to follow me? If to, come, and 
we will put out the fire." The Klllingworth pitmen 
readily followed him. 8Uen(» succeeded the frantic 
tumult of the previous minute, and the men set to 
work with a will. In every mine bricks, mortar, 
and tools enough are at hand ; and by Stephenson's 
directions the materials were forthwith carried to 
the required spot, where in a very short time a wall 
was raised at the entrance to the main, he himself 
taking the most active part in the work. The 
atmospheric air was by this means excluded; the 
fire was extinguished; most of the people in the pit 
were saved from death, and the mine was preserved. 
—Smiles'* Life of Stephenson. 

In this manner demonstrate that Example is 
all-powerful chiefly through our habit of Imi- 
tation. 
Divide Imitation into — 
(a) Purposed, 
(ft) Unconscious. 
(a) Purposed Imitation may be illustrated 
by a prevailing fashion in dress, speech, habits, 
books, and even in taste, as the china mania and 
the brio-a-brac craze. 

(ft) Unconscious imitation may be illustrated 
by the impossibility of altogether escaping from 
the fashion of the day, which exercises an effect 
upon us, though we may be unconscious of it. 
Again, we sometimes copy the peculiarities of a 
friend, Imitating his gait or using his expressions, 
or sometimes we form our style of handwriting 
from a frequent correspondent whose hand is 
familiar to us. 

Do not leave this division of the Lesson with- 
out caUvng forth admiration for the cool example 
set by one person in a panic, and his all-power- 
ful influence in arresting a stampede by the 
force of his authoritative attitude. 
(2) Maintain—- 

(a) That it is seldom one is intentionally and 

wilfully bad : hence it is that our unconscious 

imitation makes bad example so dangerous. 

(ft) That in the pace of the best Precepts, 

bad Example is even then dangerous. 
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(c) That THOSE WHO SET BAD EXAMPLES 

should be made to feel the grave responsi- 
bility which rests upon them for 

(i.) The misery they may be the means of 
causing ; 

(ii.) The incalculable evil effects they may 
unconsciously have upon society — for the 
"evil that men do lives after them," and Carlyle 
declares that the " evil a bad man does is simply 
incalculable." 



Precept standing alone. 
(1) If a person does not 
follow his own counsels, 
they may be none the less 
worthy of following. 



(2) An adviser should 
at least try to follow his 
own counsel. 



(1) Teach here this important lesson, that we 
are not to reject or scorn good advice because 
our adviser has not followed it himself. 
Illustrations .—Lord Bacon taught morals, and took 
bribes. Sterne was maudlin In his sentiments over 
a dead ass, and yet was cruel In his family. Cowper 
moves our mirth in " John Gilpin," and was himself 
unutterably melancholy. But for all this the 
morals of the first are none the less correct, 
the sentiments of the second are none the less 
elevating, nor is the laughter caused by the 
last any the less hearty. 

Admit that in such a case the counsels neces- 
sarily lose force, and possibly may do some 
amount of harm by bringing good into contempt 
with the thoughtless, who constantly require 
before them a substantial example : it is only 
the truly thoughtful who can improve on hard 
proverbs and dry maxims. 

Illustrate by Mentor (literally, a thinker), the 
constant and thoughtful monitor of Ulysses. 

(2) Argue that if an adviser does not try to 
follow his own teaching, he can set but little 
value upon it himself; and therefore what 
value can he expect the recipient of his injunc- 
tions to set upon them ? 

Show how Hypocrisy is fostered by this lack 
of energy in following the dictates of one's 
better nature, even THOUGH one may be honest 

IN HIS PROFESSIONS. 

Opine that from such weak mortals advice 
comes neither as a wish nor a command ; and 
declare that "Do as I say, and not as I do," 
seldom finds acceptation in actual life. 
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Admit that there may be reasons why one 
does not always act up to one's own injunctions, 
just as there may be difficulties in the way which 
a guide cannot overcome. Still such injunc- 
tions must LOSE WEIGHT. 

Illustrate the point by the story of the elder 
brother who cautioned his younger brother not to 
skate on a certain part of the ice, and yet he skated 
there hlmselt Presently the younger brother 
thought he might neglect advice that was not 
accompanied by example, and the consequence was 
he fell through a weak place Into the water. As 
he could not swim, he would havo been drowned 
but for the exertions of his elder brother, who 
could swim, and had therefore been more venture- 
some. 

Declare it is ever so — "Sound Admonition 
and Bad Example " is like doing a thing with 
one hand and undoing it with the other. 



Example standing alone. 
In modelling our con- 
duct and our characters we 
should try to copy the 
best example. 



Allow that Example may stand without Pre- 
cept, and quote the saying that "an ounce of 
Example is worth a ton of Precept." 

After reverting again to some of the Examples 
already dealt with in the course of the Lesson, 
apply the following lines, which the class may 
repeat:— 

" Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time." 

Longfellow, 
Draw attention to the fact that the best 
Examples are not always to be found in the 
highest development of life, and that we may 
learn from the lowliest and humblest o! 
creatures — or why do we go to the Bee and the 
Ant to learn Thrift and Industry ? 



Conclusion. — Entreat the children — 

(1) Never to be too proud or too knowing to accept advice, 

for we may all learn from our cradles to our graves. 

(2) To be eager, not only to learn from Precept and Example, 

but to set a good example to others. 
U 
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(3) Not to be particular when or from whence they derive good, 
so long as they do learn to practise what is right. 
Assert that it is useless to know what is right if we do not 
practise it. Illustration: — An aged Athenian went late to the 
theatre, and the young Athenians unanimously agreed to sit close and 
keep him out of a seat Abashed at this, he hastily went over to the seats 
appointed for the Lacedaemonians, who Immediately arose and received 
him in an honourable manner. The Athenians, struck with a sudden 
sense of virtue, gave a thunder of applause, and the old man exclaimed, 
" The Athenians know what is right, but the Lacedaemonians practise it" 

(1) Practical Lessons for Home Life. — Home being the 

practical school of mankind, there it is that daily 
formation of character takes place. The best in- 
heritance a parent can have to bequeath is a virtuous 
example. As children are imitative as monkeys, 
caution them to copy manliness without aping the 
man, to make a true copy and not a caricature. 

If the eldest boy of a family goes straight, the 
others are tolerably safe. If the eldest daughter 
becomes a pillar of the household, her influence for 
good over the others is unbounded. 

(2) For School Life. — The teacher himself should be the 

bright exemplar of his class. By his Punctuality, 
Tidiness, Kindness, Energy, etc., he is a living 
pattern. The inconsistence of the teacher saying 
one thing and doing another would soon be detected 
by sharp little eyes. 

The teacher is always careful to reprove wrong, 
and to remove a bad example, lest it corrupt many. 

(3) Abroad. — Having learned from Precept and Example what 

to follow and what to avoid, be extremely careful 
in the selection of companions, and when forced 
into bad company at any time, rather endeavour to 
raise them to your higher standard than sink to 
theirs. We can intuitively tell what is worthy of 
imitation, and therefore we should not allow bravado 
to lead us into copying a bad exampla Our motto 
should be, "Good company, or no company." 
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XL-FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

Introduction. — Announce to the class that you are about to 
talk of Character, and define Character as "the distinctive 
mark of an individual." 

Addressing the class in an easy conversational style, quote 
Locke's assertion that " a child's mind at starting is as a sheet 
of white paper, on which their elders may write what they 
will" Then carrying the class into a fuller comprehension of 
the simile, desire them to grant that there may be different 
kinds of white paper, all of them used for the purpose of 
writing, and yet all varying in texture. As there may be 
"cream laid," or carefully glazed paper, which presents a 
surface excellently adapted to -the purpose of writing, so are 
there some children's natures more susceptible to good influence 
than others, and on such we can make the fine upstrokes of 
Character (as considerate kindness, etc.) and the finished and 
flowing curves of Conduct (as courtesy of manners, etc.). Again : 
as there may be a coarse and rough kind of paper which, al- 
most like blotting-paper, obliterates and makes illegible the 
best of hand-writing, and on which we have to be content if 
we can inscribe upon it a few words in bold and perhaps 
irregular letters, so again are some children's natures warped 
and wilful, and it is just as difficult to impress any great and 
noble traits upon them. Indeed, we are sometimes happy if 
we can accomplish so much as to make them honest and 
truthful, although we should like to make them kind and 
courteous too. 

Carry the figure further. Again: as some paper is neatly 
ruled and specially prepared to write upon, so are some 
children carefully reared and trained at home, constantly 
taught to know and to do what is right ; but as it is more 
difficult to write uniformly and straight upon unruled paper, 
so is it difficult to teach those children to do right whose homes 
are bad and whose training is neglected. Children generally 
take their characters from their surroundings, and base their 
judgments on those of their elders. Gutter children grow up 
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bad, scarcely knowing wrong from right, because they have 
never been taught to know it — they imitate the bad characters 
around them, just as some insects take their colour from the 
leaves on which they feed. On the other hand, the constant 
association of good homes strengthens the character of the 
impressionable child, who imbibes the good he sees in the parent 
and in the older children, till it becomes intensified in himself, 
just as the South Sea Islander believes that the strength and 
the valour of the enemy he kills pass into himself. 



METHOD. 



Definition. 

B. B. H. 



Every child, when 
arrived at years of 
discretion, has some- 
thing to do in the for- 
mation of his own 
character. 



Now point out that the "likeness" between 
the paper and the child's mind can be traced 
NO farther Then discover for the class wherein 
they are "unlike"— {I) the paper is quiescent 
[still, quiet] under the operation of writing, but 
the child's mind has activity and volition [will] 
while his character is being formed; (it) the 
paper is senseless, but the child is both sensible 
and REASONING. 

Arrived at this point, great pains must be 
taken to impress that Reason is the main con- 
sideration of this Lesson ; that we are reason- 
ing beings, and that we begin to exercise that 
reasoning faculty even before we arrive at 
"years of discretion." 

Explain the term "years of discretion " to 
mean early in the "teens;" but let the doss 
recognize that children are not void of dis- 
cretion at a much earlier age, and that discretion 
arises from the exercise of reasoning powers. 

Indicate the two great steps in formation as 
controlled by self :— 

(i.) A knowledge of right and wrong, which 
dawns early in the young mind. 

(ii.) A rejection of wrong and an accepta- 
tion of right through the influence op reason. 
The teacher should here entreat the children 
to exercise the second step, and to become what 
Carlyle calls their own " Soul-architects." 

Urge that all men more or less must be the 
architects and builders of their own char- 
acters; and if the structure is to be a fine 
one the work must be commenced at the ear- 
liest possible opportunity. 
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HATTER. 


METHOD. 




Quote Longfellow's poem "The Builders," 
and encourage children to commit it to 
memory, noting especially — 

** All are architects of Fate, 

Working In these walls of Time ; 

Some with massive deeds and great, 

Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

" For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 

" In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 
For the gods see everywhere. 

" Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house, where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and dean. 

" Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base ; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place." 

Having indicated to what extent the reasoning 
child builds up his own character, point out — 
(j.) The importance of the duty; and 
(ii.) The grave responsibility of it. 


How we form our own 
Characters:— 

(1) By imitation, which 
is not unreasoning: we 
should therefore produce 
a multiform development 
of good. 


(1) Imitation must be admitted a great source 
of character. 

(i.) With the young child it is first mechan- 
ical and unreasoning. 

(ii) With the growth of the intellect it 
becomes discriminating and discretionary. 
Quote— " Make thy imitation by discretion; 
rest not on the expired merits of others ; shine 
by merits of thine own." 

Do not desire a slavish imitation ; and illus- 
• trate by the artist Opie, who, from being a carpenter, 
rose to eminence as a painter, and whose pictures 
were noted for the brilliance of their colouring. 



